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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Victoria Jennings and Andrea Katsaros 


When an important work of art has utterly disappeared by demolition 
and dispersal, we ean still detect its perturbations upon other bodies in 
the field of influence.' 

Ion of Chios has been neglected for too long. While editions of Ion’s 
approximately one hundred and fifty fragments exist, commentary is 
sparse, and there is no over-arching evaluation of his works in English 
or any other language.^ Ion’s name is liberally peppered throughout 
standard texts on mid-fifth century BC historical, political, cultural and 
literary topics, but he is not often considered beyond the footnotes. His 
works are frequently plundered, but seldom recognized for the riches 
they provide in themselves. Our educated non-Athenian’s polyeidda is 
better conceived as a kaleidoscope whose shifting facets illuminate a 
different perspective with its every turn.^ For this reason, these texts and 
Ion’s polymathy demand our attention: they offer rare insights into how 
a Chiot, in an unparalleled period of literary and artistic productivity, 
conceptualized himself and his world across disparate genres. 

Reconstructions of Ion’s life are subject to the usual caveats which 
obtain in any representation of the ‘lives’ of ancient literary figures: 
much of our ‘knowledge’ derives from readings, both partial and par¬ 
tisan, of his worksj indeed, our ‘knowledge’ might well surprise Ion 
himself He was born between 490 and 480 on the Ionian island of 


‘ Kubler (1962) 16. 

" Editions: Koepke (1836); Nieberding (1836); Allegre (1890); von Blumenthal (1939); 
Farina (1961); Leurini (1992, 2000a). 

" Potyeideia: see T15a Leurini = Callini. Iamb. 13.43—9 (fr. 203 Pfeiffer) with T15b 
Leurini = Diegesis 9.32—38 in Callini. Iamb. 13 (fr. 203 Pfeiffer). On Callimachus’ Ion 
see, in particular. Hunter (1997) 45-7; Acosta-Hughes (2002) 88-95; Henderson in 
this volume. 

■' Caveats: Fairweather (1974); Lefkowitz (1981). 
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Chios.^ He was obviously well-educated, and from this we presume 
that his family were wealthy and well-connected.® As a young man he 
met Cimon in Athens (c. 466/5), and travelled extensively throughout 
the Greek world: perhaps he was even accompanied by that Athenian 
general and statesman.^ At one time. Ion sat with Aeschylus at the 
Isthmian Games.® Wealth and connections allowed him access to the 
most famous politicians, military hgures, writers and leading families 
who would be the focus of his Epidemiai. He was a contemporary of, 
and commentator on, Sophocles, Pericles, Themistocles, Socrates, 
Archelaus and Pherecydes. He was almost certainly in Athens from 470 
to 461, 451 to 443, and from 433 until some time after 428.® He was a 
prize winner in Athenian tragic competitions (third in 428), and in the 
dithyramb.'® The impression Ion made was signihcant enough to merit 
a mention in Aristophanes’ Peace 835. Those who consider this to be an 
‘obituary’ deduce that Ion died before its production in 422/1." 

Among his many verse and prose works were tragedies {Agamemnon, 
Alcmene, Argeioi, Eurytidai, Laertes, Mega Drama, Teukros, Phoenix [or Kain- 


^ ‘Precise’ dating depends on complex re-arrangements of significant events in 
Ion’s life. See Jacoby (1947a) and West (1985) 71-4 (in favour of 484-1) for admirable 
summaries; cf Huxley (1965) 30. Others prefer c. 490: Webster (1936) 263. Mattingly 
(1977) 236: born 479, first visit to Athens 462. 

® Jacoby (1947a) 4n4. 

’ Arrival in Athens in the mid 460s: Jacoby (1947a) 2; West (1985) 72-4. Ion and 
Cimon: 105’’' Leurini = FGrH 392 F12 = Plut. Cirri. 5.3; 106’’' Leurini = FGrH 392 
F13 = Plut. Cim. 9.1-6; 107=^ Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 = Plut. Cim. 16.8-10. The 
earlier date for Ion’s birth would enable him to meet Cimon c. 475, around the time 
of the Eion inscriptions sometimes ascribed to him: 140*”“* Leurini = Aeschin. Ctesiph. 
183-5; Plut. Cim. 7.4-5. We note that the return of Cimon from ostracism coincides 
with Ion’s first tragic production (c. 451): see Jacoby (1947a) Inl. 

“ 108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Plut. De prof. virt. 79de; Quomodo adul. 29f; Stob. 
3.29.89 W-H; cf 101 Leurini = FGrH 392 F7 = Schol. M Aesch. Pers. 432. Probable 
dates are the Isthmian Games between 464 and 458: West (1985) 72. Cf Schneidewin 
(1853); Jacoby (1947a) 3-4: Aeschylus would have been in Athens during Ion’s first 
visit. 

» Cf Webster (1936) 264. 

The Suda dates the production of his first tragedy to the 82nd Olympiad (451-448): 
T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = TrGF 19 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios (i 487). Victories: T6 
Leurini = FGrH 392 T6 = TrGF DID C 13 = Argum. in Eur. Hipp. 2; T8 Leurini = 
FGrH 392 T2 = TrGF 19 T2b, T3 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835; T12 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 = 
Ath. 3f; Suda a 731. 

" T7 Leurini = TrGF 19 T2a = Ar. Pax 832-7. “Obituary”: Jacoby (1947a) 1. 
Death: Web-ster (1936) 263-4 [before 421]; Jacoby (1947a) 1 [summer 422 to winter 
422/1]; Huxley (1965) 29 [Spring 421]; Mattingly (1977) 238 [422/1]; Dover (1986) 
27 [shortly before Spring 421]; Lendle (1992) 28 [423/22-422/21]. 
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eus or Oineus], Phoenix 1, Phoenix 2, Phrouroi and others uncertain);'^ at 
least one satyr play {Omphale)', perhaps comedies;'^ elegies and lyrics, 
dithyrambs, paeans, scolia, epigrams, an encomium to the otherwise 
unknown “Skythiades”''* and a Plymn to Kairos;^^ the elusive Sunekdem- 
etikos or Presbeutikos;^^ the philosophical treatise Triagnios; other prose 
works of (local) history and mythography {Chiou Ktisis) and ‘biography’ 
{Epidemiai). There are also pseudepigrapha which attest the resonance 
of his ‘name’. 

One pronouncement has prejudiced opinions on Ion’s abilities since 
antiquity: 

In lyrics, again, would you choose to be Bacehylides rather than Pindar, 
or in tragedy Ion of Chios rather than Sophoeles? In both pairs the first 
named is impeccable and a master of elegance in the smooth style... The 
truth is rather that no one in his senses would give the single tragedy of 
Oedipus for all the works of Ion together. (T17 Leurini = TrGF 19 T6 = 
[Longinus] On the Sublime 33.5; tr. Fyfe and Russell) 

Ion was born in extraordinary times: would this relegation to the 
‘second string’ have occurred had his contemporaries not been such 
outstanding literary achievers?'’ Few of Ion’s contemporaries can be 
considered his equal in polyeideia. However, the extant fragments testify 
more to the corpus’ past significance as a treasure trove for polyhistors 


Hi.s plays may have numbered ten tetralogies: see T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = 
TrGF 19 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios (i 487) with Webster (1936) 264. The ascription 
to Ion of a tragedy about Gyges and Gandaules is problematic but fascinating: see 
152*** Leurini = POxy 2382 = TrGF Adesp. F664 with Huxley (1965) 43ff.; Pack (1965) 
no. 1707; Dover (1986) 28n3. Ion’s Agamemnon may have influenced that of Seneca: 
2 Leurini = TrGF 19 F2 = Stob. 4.52.36; Stackmann (1950) 219; Seaford (1984) 250 
and n25; Leurini (1990) 22. 

T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = TrGF 19 T2b, T3 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835; Til 
Leurini = Suda s.v. dithyrambodidaskaloi (5 1029). Comedy and tragedy is highly unusual: 
see Taplin (1986) 163 and nl. 

88 Leurini = 743 PMG = Melanges 361-2 (Zenob. Ath. 2.35 [4.270 Biihler]; 
c£ Zenob. 1.48 CPG); Phot. 617.23; Suda t) 108; Paus. Att. t) 5 Erbse. 

87 Leurini = 742 PMG = Paus. 5.14.9. 

Some consider Sunekdemetikos to be a chapter of Epidemiai'. see 113 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F8 = Pollux 2.88; Nieberding (1836) 76: “travels with a companion”; Maass (1925) 
443-5. It may be the same work as Presbeutikos, “which some think to be spurious 
[nothosP: T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = TrGF 19 T2b, T3 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835; Til 
Leurini = Suda s.v. dithyrambodidaskaloi (5 1029). 

Cf Dover (1986) 27. The ascription to Ion of the fragments of a satyric Oeneus 
(?) because its style “betrays some lack of polish” (Hunt 1911: 61), and thus cannot be 
Sophoclean, illustrates his perceived inferiority: see 151*** Leurini = POxy 1083 + 2453 = 
TrCTSoph. FF **1130-1133; von Blumenthal (1939) 56-64; Carden (1974) 137. 
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and philologists than to any thought of preservation for intrinsic literary 
merits, or interest in Ion himself Ion has always dehed categorization: 
he is “Ion the tragedian” even to those ancient authorities who cite 
his prose works.'® 

John Henderson’s paper questions our hitherto undiscriminating 
reception of testimonia about this hfth century’s “jack of all trades”. 
Henderson’s ‘archaeology’ of the collection and ordering of knowl¬ 
edge in the entries on Ion in the three editions of the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary prepares the ground for his revelations about our inherited 
stratigraphy. Tracing all encyclopedic entries back to the Pinakes of Cal¬ 
limachus, Henderson maps out the priorities of Alexandrian criticism, 
scrutinizing the/our presentations of Ion as chameleon-like polymathic 
prodigy, one “just outside the medals”. Who wanted (us) to see him as 
a phenomenon? 

The processing of Ion’s troublesome polyeideia at Alexandria began 
a decomposition of the Ionic corpus which was later exacerbated by 
centuries of “textual guardianship”.'® Guy Olding’s hrst paper comple¬ 
ments Henderson’s analysis of Ion’s reception. Olding examines the 
remains of Ion’s works in terms of the problems associated with the 
selection, survival and reproduction of ancient literature, as well as 
the process of canon formation. Olding traces the procedures by which 
this could occur and the crises which affected it, and he further identihes 
the predilections which either ensured the survival of authors’ various 
works or, indeed, their disappearance forever. Olding gives emphasis to 
the importance of on-going cultural relevance, and considers whether 
Ion’s experimental works were regarded as oddities, and therefore fell 
victim to a literary culling process which had little time for what was 
possibly regarded as trivia. 

It is clear that we have inherited a prescriptive breakdown of these 
texts into rigid, genre-based classihcations, and this has influenced all 
subsequent reception and produced a somewhat anachronistic myopia. 
We need to question these ‘classihcations’: inevitably they are artificial, 
and, although convenient, they obscure a generic instability and obviate 
our access to the man and his world.®" 


West (1985) 71. For example, “Ion the tragedian”: Ktisis 98 Leurini = FGrH 392 
FI = Pans. 7.4.8-10; “Ion the poet”: Ktisis 99 Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e (see 
Schmid 1947: 46) and Epidemiai 109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Pint. Per. 5.3. 
Gregory (1997) 43. 

™ Cf. Marincola (1999) 300: categorization can, in fact, “stigmatize” works. 
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The papers in this volume engage directly with the nature of these 
disparate texts. Thematically-driven analyses based on close textual 
readings offer a complementary treatment of the Ionic corpus. Ion’s 
originality in prose works is conspicuous. Ktisis was an account [sungraphe) 
of the foundation and mythic history of Chios. Many see it as a ‘hrst’: 
“the earliest prose work of its kind that has left any record”.^' It can 
also be viewed as part of the transition from verse myths of founda¬ 
tion to early historiographic writing.^^ Scarcity of comparative evidence 
reduces our ability to distinguish originality from emulation. Ion was 
certainly receptive to innovation: his elegy on the eleven-stringed lyre 
testihes to an interest in ‘New Music’ (see below). His Hymn to Kairos and 
his uniquely titled Mega Drama indicate an inventive independence for 
which he deserves our closer attention. Epidemiai, too, is regarded as a 
“pioneering work”.^'^ It comprises a series of anecdotes whose structure is 
barely attested, but whose proto-dialogic form sits tantalizingly between 
the scattered apophthegmatic vignettes about the Seven Wise Men 
(or Simonides) and the more fully developed ‘biography’ manifest in 
Xenophon’s works, or the Lives of the poets, or the Platonic dialogues.^^ 
These sketches communicate Ion’s estimations of Sophocles, Cimon, 
Aeschylus, Pericles, Archelaus, Socrates and Themistocles.^® The meet¬ 
ings occurred on Chios, at Athens, and elsewhere; the circumstances 
are generally convivial, and the tone is, superhcially light-hearted. 


West (1985) 74. Peri Chiou: 99 Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e. A sungraphe: 
98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Paus. 7.4.8-10. The date of composition is unknown. 
Jacoby (1947a) 7: “a juvenile work”, c. 460. In verse? See Cerri (1977); Bowie (1986) 
32-3; Dover (1986) 32. 

® Dover (1986) 32; cf. Jacoby (1947a) 4-7. 

® Mega Drama: for example, 21 Leurini = TrGF 19 F17 = Hsch. o 922; Phot. 339.12. 
Comedy? See Pickard-Cambridge (1939). von Blumenthal (1939) 35 suggests that it 
dealt with Prometheus’ theft of fire. 

West (1985) 75. Huxley (1965) 31: Ion invented the “genre”; “some of the first 
memoirs ever written”: Lucas (1959) 129; “rwfe Beispiel personlicher Memoiren”: von Fritz 
(1967) 1.99; cf Mattingly (1977) 236. Rutherford (2001) 45: an early member of the 
[Hellenistic] periegetic “genre”; cf Cohen (2001) 97-8; Arafat (1992) 388. Dating: 
see Dover (1986) 34 [after 440]; West (1985) 72: 430s or earlier 420s. Few dates can 
be considered secure: see, for example, Marincola (1999) 297n60 on “[ajnachronistic 
notions of publication”. 

® Dover (1986) 34-7; West (1985) 75; Wehrli (1973) 204. Are we sure that these 
“quasi-biographical writings... were not suitable for oral presentation” [CHCL I: 8)? 

“ Sophocles: 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d. Pericles: 109* Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F15 = Plut. Per. 5.3; 110* Leurini = FGrH 392 F16 = Plut. Per. 28.7. The- 
mistocles: 106* Leurini = FGrH'i92 F13 = Plut. Cim. 9.1-6; 112* Leurini = FGrH 2192 
FI 1 = Phot, a 466; Suda a 729. Socrates and Archelaus: 111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = 
D. L. 2.23; Pherecydes: 92 Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120. 
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However, this ‘traditional’ sketch is too simple and relies overmuch 
on preconceived notions of the form of Epidemiai. Richard Fletcher 
examines a fragment often assigned to Epidemiai, namely the journey 
[apodemia) that the young Socrates (and, by implication. Ion?) undertook 
with Archelaus to Samos (111* Leurini = EGrEl 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23). 
Ion’s portrayal of Socrates deserves reconsideration: it is our earliest 
‘portrait’, but because the image is one of Socrates travelling—and is 
thus inconsistent with all of the customarily respected Socratic authori¬ 
ties—the philosophical nature of this journey has been downplayed. 
Amid multiple narratives which seek to make Athens central to Socrates’ 
life. Ion’s fragment presents an Ionian tradition that is extraordinarily 
problematical for the neatly transitional history of Greek philosophy as 
presented by the Hellenistic doxographers and Diogenes Laertius. 

Epidemiai is typically exploited for two distinct purposes: to cast light 
on great Athenians,^’ and to reconstruct an account of ‘biography’s’ 
development as a ‘genre’. The worth of both approaches cannot be 
gainsaid: nevertheless, the former is grounded in a well-worn Athen- 
ocentrism, and the latter’s teleological approach concentrates on the 
elements which make up rudimentary biographical composition. Let us 
focus, rather, on the contents of these fragments themselves. Does Ion’s 
use of the Ionic dialect allow him to tap into a stratum of prestigious 
and authoritative older literature?^® To what extent, despite hrst-hand 
reporting, does Ion’s authorial position conceal how he negotiates his 
place in the intricate network of friendship and reciprocity that char¬ 
acterized his Greek world? 

Ghristopher Felling explores our reception of Ion as a generic 
innovator and experimentalist, while raising the question of how far 
different writings would have been felt at the time to belong to different 
‘genres’. Rather, should not ‘biography’ be regarded as a strand within 
historiography? How have issues of genre affected Ion’s reception? Fel¬ 
ling analyzes Flutarch’s quotations of Ion in his Lives, noting that the 
interpretation of particular fragments may more often be affected by 
the interests of the citing author than has usually been acknowledged. 
He compares Flutarch’s use of Stesimbrotus with his use of Ion—in 
particular, the nuances between “Ion” and “Ion the poet”. Felling con- 


For example, Huxley (1965). 

™ Swain (1996) 17: “Language is one of the most important areas in which eultural 
groups may adopt definitions for themselves and/or against others”. Cf GoldhiU (2002a). 
What is at stake in the retention of Ionic dialect? Cf Eisner (2001b). 
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eludes his “back to front” investigation with a return to fundamentals: 
he stresses the signihcance of viewing Ion as an islander, and emphasizes 
how Ion’s apparently depoliticized stance was not necessarily “politi¬ 
cally value-free”. 

Anne Geddes examines some of the practicalities of Ion’s situation 
as an islander at a time when the Delian alliance was looking more 
like an empire. Geddes surveys the three Epidemiai vignettes concern¬ 
ing Gimon, Pericles and Sophocles: what has traditionally be drawn 
from these fragments, and what picture of the “open-hearted Ionian”^® 
is thus gained? In the light of Ion’s ‘lonianism’ and his proximity to 
the literary traditions of the east, Geddes reconstructs his individual 
understanding of the hfth century Athenian intellectual and political 
milieu, and his place within it. 

Epidemiai is “wholly Ionic in language, not simply in its phonology 
and morphology but also in its vocabulary”.®® This is not surprising: 
the origins of biographical writing are often assumed to lie in Ionia and 
Asia Minor,®' and Ion is thought to have written for a Ghian/Ionian 
audience.®® Since ethnic, cultural and political authority, identity and 
representation are intimately connected with geographical /od,®® no 
close examination can afford to ignore the signihcance of his Ghian 
and Ionian roots. To this end, Nikos K. Haviaras offers a contempo¬ 
rary—but not parochial—Ghian perspective on Ion’s works and their 
reception. The value of this paper lies precisely in its delineation of the 
traditional approach—surprisingly rarely questioned in Ghian (let alone 
wider) scholarship—towards the relationship of Ion—and Ghios—to 
Athenian imperialism. Haviaras’ survey, and his conception of Ion as 
the “good citizen” of the Greek world, provides the linch-pin around 
which all other readings in the past have turned; he provides the basis 
against which all future readings must be measured. Haviaras empha¬ 
sizes the neglect of Ion, and, in this context, his remark that his native 
town commemorates Ion only by naming a sixty metre dead-end street 
after him becomes particularly apposite. 

The rewards to be gained by pressurizing such past evaluations are 
immeasurable: for example, Andrea Katsaros offers a reading of dissents 


® Lesky (1966) 409. 

™ Dover (1986) 32. 

Momigliano (1993) 34-8. 

® West (1985) 76. 

® Eisner (1995) 137; cf. Preston (2001) 88. 
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and discongruities in Ion’s sympotic fragments—texts which allow us 
to ‘listen at the cracks’ of elite social interactions. Fragments of Ion’s 
elegies and ‘biographies’ which have previously been read ‘softly’ for 
their assumed generic pro-Athenian literariness and intellectualism are 
subject to a harder hermeneusis. An unsuspected flipside to previous 
orderings of Ion’s staging/s of Empire and Other is revealed when the 
personal, “nationalistic”, “unorthodox” voice is privileged. 

By relegating Ion’s ‘Chian-ness’ to the periphery, we may fail to 
comprehend the complexity of his situation. This is illustrated by the 
on-going debate on the identity of the basileus in one elegiac fragment. 
References to Procles et ai, with their Spartan implications, are read 
alongside ‘information’ gleaned from Epidemiai and elsewhere: Ion 
admired Cimon; Cimon admired Sparta; Ion went to Sparta with 
Cimon; Ion wrote this elegy. Hence, this sympotic elegy is measured, 
in the hrst instance, against assumptions made about Ion’s (traditionally 
seen as pro-Athenian) relationship with Athens. As Katsaros elaborates. 
Ion’s ‘Chian-ness’ ought to be accorded equal relevance. 

Complementary to this is Alastair Blanshard’s chapter which exam¬ 
ines how our “pro-Athenian historian of Chios”^^ constructs his author¬ 
ial identity in his prose works, particularly in the ‘Chian’ Ktisis. The 
very existence of Ktisis demonstrates that Ion’s alleged AthenophUia did 
not entirely engulf his Chian identity.^® Privileging Ion’s (presumed) 
AthenophUia provides only one half of the diptych. Blanshard notes that 
traditional accounts of Ion stress his singularity, and tend to isolate him 
and his work from their broader cultural context, disregarding the vital 
realities of a Chian foreigner who had to live with Athenian imperial 
hegemony. Against a background of Chian-Athenian inter-state rela¬ 
tions—political, economic and cultural—Blanshard sees Ion as part of 
a cosmopolitan self-aware elite, and a far from disinterested observer 
of the circumstances within which he had to operate.^’ 


90 Leurini = FGrH 392 T5c = 27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c. Jacoby (1947a) 7-9: 
“The Drinking Song for Archidanios”, an “enthusiastic” poem reflecting “the age of 
the poet, who had hardly reached his twentieth year” (that is, 463/2). West (1985) 74 
disagrees, reading it as the work of “a somewhat maturer man” (c. 450). 

® West (1985) 75. 

Jacoby (1947a) 6. Cf Alcock (1996) 244: “guide books are never simple”. 

For example, it has been suggested that Ion played an ‘official’ role in Chian- 
Athenian relations as,proxenos: see Barron (1986) 94; Mattingly (1977) 237. Cf Leurini 
(2000a) 85 on Ion’s Presbeutikos reflecting his experiences as such. 
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Let us ask how we can situate man and work within a broader hfth- 
century Greek milieu. Moving away from the previous technical explor¬ 
ations of Ion’s elegiac fragment on the eleven-stringed lyre,^® Timothy 
Power examines its sociological implications in the light of what it can 
tell us about Ion’s contribution to the cultural politics of music in later 
hfth-century Athens. Power highlights the progressive nature of Ion’s 
endorsement of polychordia, as well as his apparent nose-thumbing at 
conservative criticism and its politicizing agenda. This places Ion cen¬ 
trally within contemporary debate on the New Music, and attests to 
the role of ‘private’ sympotic poetry in the promotion and contestation 
of trends in ‘public’ Athenian musical culture. As Power notes, other 
poetic works of Ion were doubtless regarded as equally innovative. 

Ion’s creative versatility permeates his fragments, both poetic and 
prose. His prose work Triagmos was apparently a philosophical ‘treatise’ 
based on Pythagorean concepts which originated in nearby Samos.^® 
Han Baltussen examines the hve fragments of the uniquely titled 
Triagmos, which give us a glimpse of Ion’s thoughts on life, luck and 
virtue. The issue of how philosophical Ion and his treatise really were 
is addressed by providing context, seeking coherence between the frag¬ 
ments, and examining their relationship with contemporary Pythagorean 
thought. Was Ion perhaps not completely serious? 

To what extent did cosmological, numerical and ethical elements 
influence this work, and to what extent did they affect Ion’s other works? 
With these questions in mind, Victoria Jennings examines Ion’s Hymn 
to Kairos. Only the title survives—indicative of the problems facing any 
interpreter of Ion’s fragmentary literary remains. Jennings traces the 
development of kairos (the Ppropos") as a concept of increasing ethical 
and aesthetic importance in Ion’s lifetime, and analyzes Ion’s choice 
of this abstract personihcation against a background of intellectual 
exchanges—Pythagorean and otherwise—from Southern Italy to the 
eastern Mediterranean, and most particularly at the great panhellenic 
festival sites. 


® 93 Leurini = 32 West = Cleonid. hag. harm. 12, p. 202 Jan; Euclid. 8, 216 Menge; 
Manuel Bryennius Harmonica p. 116 Jonker. 

® Alternative tides are Triagmoi, Kosmologikos and Pen meteoron: T9a Leurini = FGrH 
T3 = Harpocration s.v. Ion; T9b Leurini = FGrH F25c = Suda s.v. Orpheus (o 654); 
T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = TrGF 19 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios (i 487); T8 Leurini = 
Schol. Ar. Pax 835. Dating: West (1985) 72 prefers the 420s. 
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Jennings touches upon Ion’s philological interests: his fondness for 
hapaxlegomena, unusual vocabulary and other re-uses of panhellenic epic 
traditions (including his sons’ Homeric names)d® This is taken up more 
fully by Alexander Stevens who suggests that we view the tragedies of 
the foreigner Ion in terms of the “commodihcation” of tragedy Draw¬ 
ing upon the anecdote of Ion’s wine gift to the Athenians/' Stevens 
stresses that Ion’s ‘Chian-ness’ is essential not only for dismantling this 
anecdote (wine is the Chian product), but it also provides a more allusive 
reading of his tragic fragments, many of which are inspired by that 
other famous son of Chios, Homer.Stevens’ analysis of Ion’s subject 
matter and use of language in Phrouroi, as well as other plays connected 
with the epic tradition, augments our understanding of the “complex 
social tournament where cultural standing was the major prize”. 

How does Ion utilize inherited literary traditions as he engages 
with contemporary poets and poetic creativity? In the ‘Sophocles and 
the boy’ episode in Epidemiai, the exchanges concerning Sophocles, 
Phrynichus, the didaskalos and the narrator reveal much about poetic 
and intellectual rivalry, the poetic craft and the anxiety of influence. 
However, this is rarely realized because the episode is primarily drawn 
upon as anecdotal ‘evidence’ about Sophocles himself^^ 

The context of this episode is sympotic, as is the vignette concerning 
Ion’s hrst meeting with Cimon.''^ Baton of Sinope characterized Ion as 
philopotes (lover of wine),'"’ and there is no doubt that Ion’s extant works 


Style and vocabulary: Webster (1936) 26711. (Ion and Sophocles); Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff pderfrmnd des abstrusen”) injacoby (1945) 210nl93. Ion in the lexicographers: 
Leurini (1984) 170—3. Of course, to paraphrase Aly (1929) 80, the lexicographers serve 
us only the raisins from the cake. Children—Achilles (?): Barron (1986) 94, 101-3; 
Tydeus: T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3; see Mattingly (1977) 237-9. 

« T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = TrGF 19 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios (i 487); T8 
Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = TrGF 19 T2b, T3 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835; T12 Leurini = 
TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 3f; Suda a 731. 

Cf Sandbach (1958-59) on echoes of the Odyssey in Ion’s epigram on Pherecydes: 
92 Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120. 

104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d. A rare exception is Ford (2002) 
192-4. The episode has also generated fulsome commentary on the colour of Apollo’s 
hair: Beazley (1949); La Penna (1955); Bernadini Marzolla (1982); Leurini (1987); Ric- 
chiardelli Apicella (1989). 

106* Leurini = TGr//392 F13 = Plut. Cim. 9.1-6. 

« 94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH2AI. Cimon is like¬ 
wise characterized in Eupolis Poleis F221 PGG = Plut. Cim. 15.3. As Plutarch adds, just 
imagine what he would have accomplished if he had been sober. On philopotes see Vaio 
(1971) 338-41: “the disease of gentlemen” {Wasps 80); Bowie (1995) 116-7. Aelian’s 
Ion prefers unmixed wine: T21b Leurini = Ael. VH 2.41. 
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are often wine-related. One particularly bizarre wine-related image is 
the subject of Michael Clarke’s paper. Like Easterling and Maitland (see 
below), Clarke, too, draws close parallels between Ion’s language and 
that of Sophocles. Focusing on such images as “bull-faced wine” and 
“snowy Helen”,'^® Clarke scrutinizes Ion’s experiments with “deliberate 
and self-conscious” novel strategies of metaphor and language, along 
with complex allusions to the traditional vocabulary of colours as used 
by earlier poets (specihcally Homer). Using evidence also drawn from 
the anecdotal tradition, such as the Epidemiai episode, Clarke suggests 
that Ion’s often bizarre poetic imagery may have been part of an on¬ 
going discourse of exploratory image-making among the poets of his 
generation. 

Sympotic performance could include monodic and choral lyric poetry, 
scolia or drinking songs, elegy and iambus, recitation from tragedy, 
and other intellectual ‘games’: as such, the symposium provided an 
ideal forum for Ion’s polyeideia. His polymathia reflects a background of 
Ionian natural philosophy from which his works cannot be divorced. 
Ion gauged well the contemporary heterological interests of his audi¬ 
ences: Lydian and Egyptian practices, Athens, Corinth, Sparta and 
Euboea, food-stulfs, dolphins, types of fish, giant clams, wine and cups, 
monstrous serpents, fowlers, cock-fighting, the moon, the number three, 
tyche, cosmetics, beards, mistletoe, music and maxims. 

This volume embraces what Veyne terms “the plurality of modalities 
of belief —characteristic of early Ionian thought. The reprocessing of 
myth in tragedy, and other texts, illustrates that a measure of control of 
the present can be achieved through a controlled re-use of the past.'^® 
Consider Euripides’ Ion', despite his name and considerable mythic 
genealogy, the eponymous hero is emphatically Athenian. Myths are 
powerful and can be used to influence conceptions of political, social 
and cultural identity. Ion’s keen grasp of Athenian self-definition, in 
contrast with the barbarian Other, is apparent even in a simple reading 
of his positioning of Heracles against the Lydian queen Omphale. 

Ion’s satyr play Omphale is the subject of two papers in this volume. 
Pat Easterling draws together all the evidence for this play, which, with 


86* Leurini = 744 PMG = Ath. 35de; 55 Leurini = TrGF 19 F46 = H.sch. v 601; 
Phot. 301.7. 

" Veyne (1988) xi. 

Thus, aetiological works use the past to explore the present and are linked to 
constructions of identity: see Preston (2001) 94. 
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nineteen extant fragments, is better attested than most.^® As she notes, 
the story of Heracles and Omphale has obvious appeal for its play¬ 
ful cross-dressing theme, and the Lydian setting may have been part 
of its attraction. Easterling considers possible links with Sophocles in 
language and plot, and, drawing upon the reception of the myth in 
literature and iconography, is able to offer a reconstruction of some 
of its elements. 

The links with Sophocles explored by Easterling are elaborated 
by Judith Maitland. Drawing upon the account in Epidemiai of Ion’s 
meeting with Sophocles, and the link established by Pseudo-Eonginus 
(quoted above), Maitland explores signs of shared interests between the 
two poets, particularly in their treatments of the Heraclean legends; 
and, based on an analysis of Ion’s style and expression, she reassigns 
a dubious Sophoclean fragment to him. 

AH re-workings are potentially comprehensible to an audience accus¬ 
tomed to mutually viable contestations of mythic accounts: thus, for 
example. Ion’s dithyrambic Antigone can differ from the presentations 
of Sophocles and others.Another example is Ion’s reinterpretation 
of the genealogy of Oinopion, and thus that of Theseus and Cimon, 
subordinating Chian concepts of self-dehnition to those of the power¬ 
ful ally.^' A more intricate illustration is Ion’s alleged non-inclusion, in 
Ktisis, of Athens’ status as mother-city.'’^ Both of these curious treat¬ 
ments are examined by Guy Olding in his second paper—an analysis 
of Ion’s Ktisis, a prototype of mythographic writing. What can Ktisis 
and other of Ion’s fragments tell us about contemporary taste for, and 
manipulations of, mythological representation? Olding explores Ion’s 
selection of unusual, parochial myths in the light of political rivalries 
and friendships—both inter-state and personal. 

* * * 


22-38 + 73* Leurini = TrGF 19 FF17a-33a + F59. See Pechstein and Krumeich 
(1999); Cipolla (2003). 

83 Leurini = 740 PMG = Sallustius Argum. in Soph. Ant. See, for example, van Erp 
Taalman Kip (1990) 78-80. 

96* Leurini = 29 West = Plut. Thes. 20.2: xt|v note 0r|CTei5T|(; eKxicev Oivoreitov 
(“...this, once, Theseus’ son Oinopion founded”). See Casevitz (1985) on kxi^o) and 
the language of colonization. 

® 98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Pans. 7.4.8-10. 
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We suggest that there is no prescriptive order in which any reader ought 
to approach The World of Ion of Chios. Indeed, our introductory survey 
does not follow the loose thematic arrangement by which the contents 
are ordered within. Given our stated interest in challenging “rigid, 
genre-based classihcations”, readers (as a natural corollary) might feel 
justihed in looking askance at our practical organization of the chap¬ 
ters. We acknowledge that our approach might raise such questions. 
To this end, Henderson’s succinct pronouncement proves axiomatic: 
“Versatility is hard to think with”. 

Felling outlines a further challenge taken up by our contributors: 

... we should also remember how scarce and selective are our materials 
for reconstructing this period... Because this is ‘classical’, we somehow 
think we must understand it better than other periods; but there is a real 
sense in which we understand the intellectual (perhaps even the political) 
life of second century AD Greece better than the middle fifty years of 
the fifth century BC, and know more about the Second Sophistic than 
the First. 

Moreover, underlying a number of papers in this volume is recognition 
of what Henderson describes as “a massive transformation of attitudes 
to ‘knowledge’ of antiquity within classical studies”—the recognition 
(“contemporary scepticism”) that, “So large a proportion of our data 
on the fifth century now appears so thoroughly fragile—precariously 
transmitted, yes, but also shot through with fictive motivation, creative 
myth-making and hero-cult...” Surely, the influential and damning 
judgement of Pseudo-Longinus quoted above—and wouldyou give the single 
tragedy of Oedipus for all the works of Ion together? —is proof positive. 

Ion’s particular re-constructions of genealogy and myth, both in 
prose and poetry, demonstrate how one individual could manipulate 
“social memory”.This kind of manipulation is consistent across Ion’s 
polyeidetic output, and apprehending this provides another means 
of access to the mindset of the audience for whom these works were 
created: indeed it is paramount to any grasp of the Greek literary 
process itself—Henderson’s “imaginary Greece of the ancient Greek 
imagination”. 

One aim of this volume is to offer original contextualizations through 
which our sensitivity to Ion, his works and his world can be advanced. 
Indeed, that polyeideia itself emerges from our accounts as rather less 


Alcock (1996) 243-5, 249. 
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foreign to the ‘classical’ than anticipated is a consequence of a more 
‘spacious’ reading of our hfth century polymath’s world—and within 
this lies the means to unravel the strategies of self-representation and 
memorialization in the multiple lives of Ion of Chios. 

As Power remarks on the tastes of the elites of Ion’s circle, “it is a 
sign of their own mastery of the cultural discourse that they can create 
the rules under which such behaviours are not ‘inconsistent’”. In no 
way does this volume pretend to present a consistent picture of “Ion” 
restored to integrity from his scattered fragments. Such a construction 
would be mere fantasy. Moreover, as Felling so rightly emphasizes, 
“One striking feature in what we have of Ion is the absence of an ‘I’ 
perspective”. ‘Our’ Ion remains tantalizingly flickering and Protean, but 
we would like to suggest that this in itself is “good” as well as “hard 
to think with”. 



PART ONE 

SURVIVAL 




CHAPTER TWO 


THE HOCUS OF A HEDGEHOG: ION’S VERSATIEITY 
John Henderson 


Introduction 

His critics actually attacked him for his versatility. 

{CHCL 1: 568)* ** 

Perhaps since Hellenistic times, certainly since later Antiquity, the pri¬ 
mary mode of existence for Ion of Chios in classical studies has been as 
an entry within encyclopedic reference guides to ancient Greek culture.^ 
The bulk of the traces we have are from the Roman Empire, but just 
one mention of a “25th letter in the alphabet”—the naso-palatal sound 
ft in the pronunciation of Greek and Eatin, dubbed “the agma”, which 
however is dignihed with no graphic sign of its own—represents the 
total impact he has left on Eatin writing and Roman culture.^ As we 
shall see. Ion is of interest to just one extant imperial text in Greek 
with any direct bearing on Rome.* In particular, Plutarch is bent on 
Hellas every time he brings him on. 

Writing Ion must work away from the encyclopedia entry format, 
continually touching base with that common point of dispersion, and 
hnally checkable against it as valorizing point of origin. In this essay. 


* Anthony Bulloch on Callimachus. For the record, Ion’s listing in CHCL (Easterling 
and Knox 1985) outreaches to: prose, quasi-biographical (p. 8); elegy (p. 137 + a cf. at 
p. 247); choral lyric, various (p. 242); historical writing, the Epidemiai (p. 459; cf. story 
about Sophocles at p. 296); main bio-entry under tragedy (p. 340). 

** Nachleben: von Blumenthal (1939) 3-4. 

** The exception is down to indefatigable Varro’s hunt for materials towards a his¬ 
torical archaeology of the Eatin language. This elementary item had a future, minus 
Ion: see Eeurini (2000a) on 119 Eeurini = FGrH 392 F20 = 36B3a DK = Varro Ling. 
fr. 46 Goetz-Schoell. 

That is, Athenaeus. For Ion on Musaeus in Philodemus De pietate (p. 13 Gomperz) 
see PHerc 243 VI 3-12 (= 95* Eeurini = 30A West [see West 1983a]): aeXr\vo I tterr) 
5’ ’'Icov auTov I Xeyei; for Ion (?) in Schol. Verg. G. 1.482, see 123 Eeurini = TrGF 
19 F62. 
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I check out the prosaics of the entries we have, starting from cross¬ 
comparison between the Oxford Classical Dictionary and the four chief 
testimonia on Ion, Leben und Werke (T9a, T8, Til, T4 Leurini): viz, 
Harpocratzon;® schoh'on on Aristophanes Peacef and two entries from the 
Suda, one sub verbo 8i9npa|i(3o8t8doKa?ioi,’ taken from a schoh'on on 
the same passage from that play, and the other sub nomine. Naturally, 
the packaging of these lemmata into a condensed portrait, or anatomy, 
of the author calls for proving, by a re-wind through the material we 
have, and a (necessarily speculative) attempt to assess the lost vantage 
points that generated the ancient entries. 

The irony persists, that the entries made back when, and because, 
the works were collected, and clamoured for retrieval system, were 
subsequently shorn of their detail when the catalogue outlived the 
library—until our call for accessible information grew dictionaries where 
entries that transcribe what once had known where to hnd what they 
knew, but are long since reduced to kissing in the wind, mingle unre- 
markedly with entries that deliver what we do (still/now) know, and 
know where to look for it. Dictionaries. 


Reception: Oxford Classical Dictionary 

Dictionaries generally trade under collective authorship, often further 
corporated by institutional titulature, as in the case of OCD.^ Modern 
practice part-acknowledges the editorial function (title page; preface), 
part-recognizes individual contributions (initials; key listing). But the 
idiom is de-personal—and (of course) owns no derivation: ancient 
sources are indicated; modern bibliography may be subjoined; but 


^ T9a and 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = DK 36A1, B1 = Harpocration 
s.v. Ion. 

^ T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835. 

’ Til Leurini = Suda s.v. 5i0upa|j.po5i5doKakoi (5 1029). 

» T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = TrGF 19 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios (i 487). 

’ I am indebted to Simon Hornblower for compelling and compulsive information 
on the OCD’ project (1990-4 > 1996 publication)—c. 2,000,000 words on 1,640 pages 
compacting 6,250 entries (c. 900 new) by 364 contributors (from 370 invitations)—and 
for a pre-view of Hornblower and Spawforth (forthcoming), revealing that OUP New 
York sought a change of title from Dictionary to “a different word, perhaps Encyclopedia 
or Companion”: “we were able to resist this pressure for name-change because, we argued 
truthfully, it came too late... The reason for retaining the name ‘dictionary’ [was] the 
wish to represent the book as a new version of a trusted work of reference”. 
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encyclopedic predecessors are unmentionable—even in the many 
inevitable instances of wholesale transcription, of total dependence.’® 
Where (say) the Real-Encyclopddie, proves unimpeachable and (more to 
the point) unimprovable, its successors (not least Der Neue-Pauly) take 
silent responsibility for any decision to re-cycle the assessment under 
the new dateline, pending revision to come.” 

In the case of “ION (2), of Chios”, Sir Arthur W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge’s shot for the 1949 hrst edition was in the main allowed to stand 
by D. W. Lucas in the second (1970).’^ They start with Leben: right away, 
the qualihcation “of Chios, but equally at home in Athens” at once strikes 
an arresting note, in this minimalist genre of comprehensive reference- 
work brachylogy where there is only space to be sure. Here is a “Greek 
poet”, but—before we categorize his poetry, we have already interrupted 
the registration of birthplace-plus-dates, and the intervention cues the 
colour given to the life played out next, between “probably born about 
490 BC” and “He died before 421”. For Ion is recommended to us at 
length as, exactly, an intimate participant-observer in the cynosure of 
everything Classical, in and out of Oxford:’^ in hfth century Athens, 


Credit for finessing away information that no longer goes anywhere is harder 
to give—especially in the archival context of machinery for preserving knowledge 
wholesale. I look forward to the abridged version of OCDf 

" RE IX.2 (1916) 1861-8 [Diehl], “71] Ion von Chios" is exhaustive as always. Just 
one locus on Callimachus, at 1863.21-3, linking “Ion EYpa\|/E noXXa” with the query 
on the authenticity of Triagmos. In DerNme Pauly (1998), “B.Zpmmermannj.” presents 
the new listing of “(2) Ion aus Chios, ca 480-423/2 v. Cht": “Er ist eine Ausnahmeerscheinung 
unter den Literaten des 5. Jh. da er sich in verschieden Gattungen—sowohl in Prosa me in der Poe- 
sie — betdtigte. Kallimachos wurdigt in den lamben ausdrucklich die Vielfalt von Is Werk.. True 
to the Pinakes" principles, the article sequences bios, then opera: [1] verse: tragedy > 
lyric > elegy; [2] prose: Triagmos and Epidemiai {“das erste Memoirenwerk der Lit.-Gesek"). 

Chris Stray (work in progress: “Sir William Smith and his Dictionaries” and per 
litteras) experdy observes that OCD' (Editorial Preface) introduced itself as proximal suc¬ 
cessor to Smith’s world of mid-late Victorian classical dictionaries, citing, for example, 
the TLS review entitled “The new Smith” (2 April 1949, p. 219: by R. W. Chapman, 
Greek particles, and Macedonia—and... Secretary at OUP, 1920-42). In the Dietion¬ 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology (1844-9: 606-7), the four-para entry on 
“ION (’ticov) 1. of Chios” by P[hilip] S[mith], the younger brother, more than sets the 
mould for OCD: (1) Chasing an opening summary of written output: parentage and 
life (coming to Athens, hobnobbing with the famous), debut tragedy and death, sole 
victory and wealth. (2) Tragedies: “There are some beautiful passages..(3) other 
verse, “... so universal a writer as Ion..(4) prose, with the Epidemiai (= HypomnemateP = 
Ekdemetikosl) for finale. The six-item bibliography leads off with young Bentley’s debut, 
the Epistle to Mill. (Naturally, there is no mention of Callimachus.) 

In this, the article follows the priorities of the overwhelming tour de foree from 
Oxford’s Titan, Felix Jacoby (1947a): see below on OCT/, and cf especially Huxley’s 
“debt to Jacoby’s masterly paper” (1965: 29nl). 
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along with the best of them—“on friendly terms with Cimon, whom he 
met, with Themistocles, at a dinner party in Athens, he heard Cimon 
speak in the Assembly, whose sociability he contrasted with the aloofness 
of Pericles. Anecdotes record his meeting with Aeschylus at the Isthmian 
Games, with Sophocles at Chios, and possibly with Socrates”. Quite a haul, 
up-close and sustained, across the board of high politics, high drama, 
and “possibly” the crucible of Western philosophy, through the whole 
span of that vital half-century between Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars—but whose “anecdotes”, and how do we mean, “anecdotes”? And 
“record”?''^—are we to credit (any of) them? “Hobnob, v. i. 1 Drink to 
each other, drink together. 2 Be on familiar terms with; talk informally 
with” {OED). Welcome to Athens as culture club, collegial Classics. And 
of Ion himself—in his own right? No time to dwell: “He was fond of 
his wine and other pleasures—the satyric element which, as he said, 
virtue, no less than tragedy, needed to complete it”. The name-dropping 
is done, and, with this the sole quote from Ion that will make the cut, 
we are already up and away, bridging to his dehning activity as poet. 
A glide from sympotic life to satyric literature: “His hrst appearance as 
a tragic poet was about 451 BC; in 428 he was defeated by Euripides ..., 
but on another occasion he won the hrst prize at the Great Dionysia for 
both tragedy and dithyramb, and in his delight made a present of Chian 
wine to every Athenian citizen”. 

Ion has now joined Tragedy’s big three; and, though mention of it is 
out as well as infra dig, he has emerged as a(n unappreciated) player in 
all the life-projects of A.W.P.-C. (1873-1952): Dramatic Eestivals of Athens 
(1953),'® Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy ((1927)'® and— possibly —(1900) 
the Comic Greek Eragments, Edited). This will prove to be the entry’s only 
mention of dithyramb, but with Chios, wine, and the demos (sc. of 
democratic) Athens, an inspiriting Dionysiac existence is played out. 


‘‘‘ “Possibly” betokens, more than reluctance to credit Diogenes Laertius’ Life of 
Socrates (111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23), steadfastness under heavy fire 
from Jacoby (1947a) 9-11, “3. Sokrates in Ion’s Epidemiai”, at p. 10, “we are in duty 
bound to decide between them [Plato and Ion] instead of trying to get rid of Ion or 
to smooth over the contradictory statements... It cannot really be doubted that we 
have to believe Ion”; and at p. 11, “We cannot decide with confidence between these 
two possibilities, but that does not lessen the value of Ion’s testimony for the fact that 
Sokrates in his youth had been a follower of Archelaos”. Some remarks... 

Posthumously seen through the Clarendon Press by T. B. L. Webster (1968^: 
revised by J. Gould and D. M. Lewis); and still no role for Ion. 

“ Just a cold paragraph on Ion (p. 46 = 1962^: 30, revised by T. B. L. Webster). 
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and we blur from “first appearance”, through a defeat, to his win(e), into 
the celebration of the Werke. 

This is, hrst and foremost, a Greek tragic poet, says the hie; and 
catalogued as such: “The number of his plays...The known titles...” 
The output is “variously given”—if a dozen, then the list we are given 
must “include” all but one; if the upper hgure of “40”, then not only 
are our “fragments... few and insignihcant”, but our direct grasp of 
the corpus evanescent: “the Heraclean cycle”, featuring “the satyric 
Omphale”, and “the Trojan”, others, and one “title unparalleled for a 
Greek tragedy”. We therefore depend on ancient estimates of his work, 
and these demand full reportage: “The Alexandrian critics...; Aris¬ 
tarchus and Didymus..., and Baton... In the treatise On the Sublime ...” 
The list declines from Ion’s admission “to the Canon —their select list 
of outstanding tragic poets”, through bare notice of “commentaries on 
his plays" and then “a” non-committal “monograph on him", to reach 
his Sublime evaluation “as a faultless and perfectly hnished writer in the 
‘smooth style’, but without the force and hre of Pindar and Sophocles". 
With this extension of scope beyond tragic drama, and concomitant 
descent from “outstanding” to “without the force and hre” of the big 
names, we are ready to widen the viewhnder to match the complete 
scope of Ion’s total output. 

‘The rest’ are formally marked down as sub-category adjuncts: 
“In addition to his tragedies...” And their procession genre by genre 
presents as a dutiful parade colluding with its implicit hint that we 
aren’t missing much by rapid-hre scrolling past all this undifferentiated 
voluminousness: “elegiac poems, epigrams, encomia, paeans, hymns, 
scolia, possibly a comedy, at least one cosmological work in prose, a 
history of the foundation of Ghios..., and memoirs”. No comment 
on the half-dozen verse types, not even whether it survives; and only 
that impassive “possibly” to modify the otherwise remarkable prospect 
of a hfth century scriptwriter who managed uniquely to produce both 
tragedy and comedy. 

For dear Donald Lucas in 1970 (1905-85, editor of Aristotle Poetics 
(1968); former translator of Euripides Ion, director/producer of Aris¬ 
tophanes Frogs for the Gambridge Greek play, and author of The Greek 
Tragic Poets'), that “philosophical work in prose” called for specihcation: 
“the TpiaY|i6(;, in which he showed on Pythagorean principles the triadic 
structure of the cosmos”. In 1949 “ION (2)” had tailed off steeply, as 
a hnal batch of prose works enforced a straggling series of unsatisfying 
note-form and bracketed dubieties: 
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... and memoirs [perhaps of several kinds) in which there were personal 
reminiscences of a number of famous men. (The exact meaning of the 
titles ’EjnSruaiai and SuveKSTHEnTiKog is uncertain. The former may have 
given an account of the visits of distinguished persons to Chios, as Bent¬ 
ley suggested, or of his own travels; the latter may have been a ‘travelling 
companion’. The title ’^iio\xs!r[\x.axa probably covers both: cf Ath. 13. 603, 
schol. Ar. Pax 835, Pollux 2. 88, etc.)|| 

Without ditching the incertitude, 1970 saw this turned around, as the 
entire listing flips about from dispiriting fade-out to enthusiastically 
acclaimed climax. Launching from the topos already adumbrated in 
this prose section, of reception and utilization (“a history of the founda¬ 
tion of Chios (of which Pausanias 7. 4. 8 made use)”), Lucas fashions 
caesura between ancient privilege and our modern predicament—and 
predilection: 

... and memoirs. These last are to us the most interesting of his works, especially 
on account of the long quotation given by Athenaeus 605 e in which he 
describes with lively detail an evening spent by Sophocles in Chios. Mo other 
Greek before Socrates is presented so vividly. The title ’EreiSruaiai probably 
refers to the visits of distinguished characters to the island. Whether it 
is identical with the SuveKSTurnriKog Pollux 2. 88 and the 'Yrtoiavniaara 
schol. Ar. Pax 835 is uncertain. Ion appears to have had no imitators in the 
genre that he had invented. \ \ 

Lucas has taken to heart George Huxley’s “paper read to Hibernian 
Hellenists at Ballymascanlon, Dundalk”: “In his Epidemiai or “Visits”, 
the earliest example in Greek literature of memoirs, a genre which Ion 
may have invented.. He takes but one extra line of copy to pull this 
olf (obeying the iron law of second edition parsimony, as well as the 
encyclopedic muse), but contrives a fresh and tidily composed ring- 
structure that feeds back to the opening Leben by spelling out a couple 
of those “distinguished characters” by name. 

The pair of (tragic) Sophocles (who can stand for statesmen and tra¬ 
gedians both) and (philosopher) Socrates (blatantly but deftly smuggled 
into the prose) transport us back where Ion came in, “of Ghios, but 
equally at home in Athens”. Now we can have an inkling, too, that we 
have learned so little about the corpus because if “fragments are few 
and insignificant” for the tragedies, they are far fewer yet, and (so) less 
capable of “interesting” us, for the rest of the poems and prose. Those 


Huxley (1965) 29nl, 31; cf. p. 35: “Ion, like some Irishmen, knew that admiration 
for a powerful neighbour is consistent with local patriotism”. 
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“anecdotes” must survive as re-told, from Ion’s pages, with the precious 
exception of the “especially.. .long quotation given by Athenaeus”. 
Conceivably we are now emboldened to gather that Cimon & co., and 
Aeschylus, too, must be mediated to us through Plutarch (as cited), and 
presume that the earlier reference to “Sophocles at Chios in 441-440 
when the latter was a general in the Samian War (Ath. 13. 603 e)” 
extends on into the hnal acclamation of said long quotation describing that 
evening spent by (pi?io|ieTpa^ Sophocles in Chios. 

The way we know about Ion’s life turns out to be that we can read, 
mostly at second-hand, stories he put together about hobnobbing with 
the celebs. Where OCZ)' gave us a chum knocking about with the 
great and good in stories that got recorded, and producing the odd bon 
mot celebrating wine, Athens, and company, OCD^ ushers in a creative 
original born before his time, tantalizing inventor of a “genre” of in¬ 
crowd book-culture concerning the intelligentsia.'® In prohling the social 
scene of the glitterati, our “lively” roving reporter-cum-genial fellow- 
traveller-cum-welcoming party-cum-favoured ally/incorporated subject 
“so vividly” brought to life a unique authoriality that far outstrips that 
prolihcally uninteresting poet’s weird bid to rival Pythagoras’ theorem 
in conceiving a triplicate universe—^let alone that faultlessly ‘smooth’ writer 
of canonical but also-ran tragedy (and lyric), around whom the listing is (stUl 
and all) framed. 

It’s not hard to spot. This internal tension left the next quarter-century 
stuck with an Ion in need of a make-over. A.L.B. (Andrew Brown, edi¬ 
tor of Sophocles Antigone, and scenography nut) in 1996 duly delivered 
a re-write, in conformity with the changed formatting (and function) 
devised for OCD®.®® The bulk of the listing is all gathered under the 
single, formalized, head: “Works”. The single most striking innovation 
in the entry, however, comes at the outset, in the hrst paragraph sum¬ 
marizing the Leben: 


Sadly, the 1970 reference is a mere slip for “13. [the book sub-tided flEpl yuvaiKcbv] 
603 e”, as earlier. 

Taking up the challenge (bull-by-horns, as ever). Sir Kenneth Dover (1986: 34-7) 
asks, “How original a concept of prose literature is reflected in the EpidemiaS” [1] “Stes- 
imbrotus’ assemblage of... anecdotes can have preceded and inspired the... memoirs 
of Ion,... [but] that would not wholly detract from the originality of Ion... [2] I pro¬ 
pose that Ion’s Epidemiai should be given a plaee in the genealogy of the dialogues of 
Plato... [Pjlanting the seed from which the Platonic dialogue grew”. 

™ Simon Hornblower (personal communication) records Brown “as a very useful 
contributor”—delivering brand-new entries on a number of important topics, such 
as Oedipus. 
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Ion (2) of Chios, an unusually versatile poet and prose author, seems to have 
been born in the 480s BC and to have come to Athens about 466. He 
was dead by 421, when Aristophanes (1) paid a graceful tribute to him 
at Peace 834-7. 

Versatility may have been implicit in the displaced version, and conceiv¬ 
ably attached to both catalogued verse and itemized prose, as well as 
to their authorship by the same writer; but now this dominant keynote 
runs through—constitutes, even—the whole entry {as a whole). Provides 
us with the best binding around, for holding his works together as the 
productivity of one career. 

We learn that the “Works includes? the following:”, and there may 
(just) be sufficiently systematic notice given to vestigial survival through 
the roll-call of categories of writing to intimate that Ion’s “Works” verge 
on being a dead loss ‘to us’.^' Tragedy (stUl) bosses the bibliography, 
which is formally enumerated, classihcation after classihcation:^^ 

(1) Tragedies and satyr-plays. The Suda says that Ion wrote 12 or 30 or 
40 plays... He was defeated..., but on another occasion he is said to have 
won first prize in both dithyramb and tragedy and to have made a present 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen... We have some eleven titles 
and some brief fragments... (2) Lyric poetry. This included dithyrambs, 
encomia, paeans, and hymns. (3) Elegiac poetry. This mainly consisted 
of drinking-songs, to judge from the surviving fragments. One song was appar¬ 
ently written ^r... Archidamus II, king of Sparta. (4) Perhaps comedies, but 
these rest only on one doubtful source. (5) The Triagmos, a philosophical work, in 
prose ... (6) A Foundation of Chios, probably in prose. (7) Epidemiai or Visits, a 
book of reminiscences, in prose. This recounted Ion’s meetings with, and 
impressions of, great men of his day, and was perhaps his most original 
work, and the most interesting to us. Surviving fragments describe meetings 
with Cimon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, all of whom Ion admired (the 
conversation of Sophocles at a symposium on Chios is the subject of 
a long extract). Also mentioned, but not necessarily known to him in 
person, were Themistocles, Pericles (1) (whom Ion disliked), Archelaus 
(1), and Socrates. | | 


How weird is it that our dictionaries won’t tell us where they ghost-write ghost 
items we can only find between their covers? Do we users enjoy the tease—and hope 
we hnd out when we’re missing out on pleasures we can have? 

The chiasmus is stark: OCD' ~ “biograph” von Blumenthal (1939): [1] Epidemiai > 
Chios > Triagmos; [2] elegies > lyrics > dithyrambs > encomium > hymn > tragedies; 
[3] Synekdemetikos > dubia :: OCD^ ~ “Callimachean” Leurini [2000a]: [1] tragedies > 
dithyrambs > lyrics > hymns > encomia > elegy + [2] Chios > Epidemiai > Synekdemetikos 
> Triagmos > etc. > dubia. 
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The category “Lyric” now sweeps up just four sub-categories (exit 
“epigrams” and “scolia”; enter “dithyrambs”), and relegates “elegiac 
poems” to (3). Still placed last among the poems, away from tragic 
drama, presumably because of their/its dubious existence: (4) “Perhaps 
comedies...”, ousting “possibly a comedy”. Philosophy now bosses the 
run of prose works, at (5); with the Foundation at (6), probably because 
the hnale of Epidemiai still makes for a gripping climax to the article, 
while not claiming any elevated status for the book—“perhaps his most 
original”, that is, sui generis. The claim to be the work “most interesting 
to us” is now substantiated by the carefully qualihed, differentiated, and 
extended detailing of seven named big wheels—all of whom can, next, 
now “ION” is through, be chased up through their own entries (sign¬ 
posted by relentlessly rigorous asterisking). In line with fresh thinking, 
the prohle we get smoothly melds together a wealth and breadth of 
likely scenarios, so as not to impose too hard and fast a line: “reminis¬ 
cences”, “recounted... meetings with, and impressions of”, “describe 
meetings with”, “conversation... at a symposium”, “mentioned, but not 
necessarily known to him in person”. And, for our less adulatory age, 
enthusiasm for graphic writing yields, and (critically correct?) ‘balance’ 
is imported: “all of whom Ion admired” ~ “whom Ion disliked”!^^ 
Continuities insist—including a measure of transcribed phraseology— 
but it is evident that this Ion for the twenty-hrst century has changed 
incarnation in two main ways since his OCD premiere (1933—49). We 
still recognize this writer as pre-eminently a (second-rate?) tragedian: 
“admitted by later critics into a canon of hve great tragedians. ‘Longi¬ 
nus’ {Subl. 33) found his plays faultless and elegant but sadly lacking 
in the inspired boldness of Sophocles (1)”. But he is now, before all, a 
“versatile... author”, and this re-coding invites a totalizing approach 
to his combination as well as his volume of productivity.^'^ And Ion’s 
most original work—in prose—amounted to a review of (an extensive 
pantheon of) the celebs and history-makers we too would most like to 
‘meet’ from the improvisational era when those Athenians invented 
classical civilization; maybe he “seems to have come to Athens about 


This after Huxley (1965) 34-5: “of Pericles, however, Ion was outspokenly 
critical,,. The words are definitely hostile.. .Jacoby insists that Ion’s dislike of Pericles 
the man does not mean that he hated Periclean home or foreign policy, but I feel less 
confident”. 

In reaction. West (1985) 71: “But Ion claims our attention not just as a versatile and 
moderately successful literary man.. 
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466”, but the point is not the life he lived, but the gallery of portraits 
he penned. 

This second re-orientation represents, not just delayed liberation from 
(the noted Balliol entomologist) Pickard-Cambridge’s hobby horses, 
but a massive transformation of attitudes to ‘knowledge’ of antiquity 
within classical studies since his day So large a proportion of our data 
on the hfth century now appears so thoroughly fragile—^precariously 
transmitted, yes, but also shot through with hctive motivation, creative 
myth-making and hero-cult... Yet, by the same token, contemporary 
scepticism embraces the history of ancient culture as it now re-centres 
around the historical reality of ancient lore, revisionary theorization, 
and identity-formation through allegiance—the imaginary Greece of 
the ancient Greek imagination.^^ 

We can get an idea of what Ion came to mean, the role of his writ¬ 
ings in shaping ideas of what classical Greece meant to some Greek 
reader-writers and encyclopedists, and (yes, still) an inkling or two of 
what it might have been (like) to swan around the Aegean, and write like 
fury. Invocation of “ION (2), of Ghios”, now counts for a loud signal 
that hction got going before (the) fact. A ‘Gimon’ was written into fame, 
not just attested as famous—textualized all the way up, from ostracism 
to hagiographic consecration. And to meet Sophocles was to respond 
to his aura, and buy into the spin: the hfth century was no pre-literate 
rumour mill—it had its journalist, the presumption that an Ion would 
be there, he must have been, how else could these textual heroes head 
book culture into a future that could idolize each precious word? The 
story, and the story about the story, boundaried the consignment of 
writing from within the originary classicizing moment of these living 
legends’ own day. 

But the impetus for the hrst shift in our Ion relates to a more specihc 
circumstantiality. No doubt we have become more open to idiosyncratic 
hybridity and experimental heterodoxy within our conhguration of 
classical authoriality and more flexible in our attitudes to documented 
ancient opinion, canon formation, and hierarchization. Why wouldn’t 
we doubt that plays that won prizes would for that reason make ‘better’ 
bearers of Athenian mentality than those they trounced? Without a 


“ I am thinking of Buxton (1994), but also of the epistemic drive motivating his 
theme of “the distance and interplay between the imaginary world of the stories and 
the (real?) world of the tellers” (p. 5). 
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doubt, we have become so attuned to the power of generic proprieties 
to frame textual meaning that we need the iconoclastic potential of a 
pen positioned before the mentality of the category put up its fenc¬ 
ing Why shouldn’t we dream on the free-ranging maverick? There, 
all along? Sure, this book of essays flirts with all that. But, you know, 
it was the post-war publication and scholarly reception of a tattered, 
papyrus-borne, ancient commentary on Callimachus’ Thirteenth Iamb 
that changed Ion’s pickle for good—and floated this collection. I shall 
return to this development after reviewing those ancient Greek testi- 
monia. For the moment, I must just emphasise that the reference has 
gone unremarked by OCD^ (it really should have impacted already on 
the OCD'^ entry). And our fullest ancient listings for Ion did signal the 
Callimachus passage, all along... 


Refraction: Callimachus’ Iambi and Pinakes 

Most of what we know of Ion we owe directly to a combination of 
notes in ancient commentary compilations on two or three citations 
in ancient Greek texts with a couple of extant ancient encyclopedic 
entries for him. There is contamination between these two streams of 
material, and (make no mistake) since 1947 it has been a generally held 
axiom that the core fund of data derives from, and owes what cohesion 
it has, to a single prestigious library catalogue entry from the height 
of early second century BC Ptolemaic civilization. Agreeably enough, 
the original formatting that programmes all such author prohles from 
that day to this, traces to the very same Callimachus, poet and scholar 
of the court, library and museum at Tklexandria (Jacoby 1947a: 15, 
“Appendix 1”, q.v.): 

So far as I know it has never been recognized that the three testimonies 
on the writer Ion... all derive ultimately from the IlivaKe^ of Kallimachos. 
They reached the Lexica and the Scholia by separate ways, and that is 
why they supplement each other. 


“ Rossi (1971) made a critical intervention in clarifying the crucial ‘inbetweenness’ 
of Greek genre, in the tug-of-war pragmatics of prescriptive and improvisatory frames 
for signification. 
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Not a word of this in the OCD, but explicit mention of this source, 
ultimately responsible for launching all later listings for Ion, does 
survive—^paraded, indeed—in our documents: T9a, 114 Leurini = FGrH 
392 T3, F24a = DK 36A1, B1 = Harpocration s.v. lon.^' 

This is an entry in the second century AD Lexeis of the Ten Orators, 
by Harpocration of Alexandria, occasioned by mention of Ion as the 
cosmologist of triangulation in a flourish of dogma by the eighty-two 
years young fourth century Isocrates, pontihcating away on a hctitious 
capital charge of evading his civic duty This doyen of debate as edu¬ 
cational programme is explaining that the Liberal Arts course makes 
a worthy preliminary to more advanced studies—but the time soon 
comes when the juggling tricks of the “sophists of old” pay diminishing 
returns, and they should be left to their cogitations—“some positing 
innumerable existents, Empedocles just four elements. Ion no more 
than three, Alcmaeon two, Parmenides and Melissus one, and (going, 
going,) Gorgias.. .none at all”! The sixth century AD commentary on 
the Aristotelian De Generatione et Corruptione by PhUoponus (stiU) knew the 
place of Ion—“the tragedian”—^within this doxology (115* (I) Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F24c = 36A6 DK [second text] = Philop. De gen. et corr, 
p. 207, 16-20 Vitelli), but this Isocratean^® banter underlines Harry 
Sandbach’s caveat about the Triagmos (1958-9): “Was it serious or a 
tour de force? Is the very title a pun...? We do not know and should be 
cautious”. 

Harpocration’s note on the citation of Ion reads as a customized 
adaptation of a post-Callimachean catalogue entry.^® Indeed, as one 
of the most faithful entries we have—always supposing that the best 
efforts to distil a standard, or ideal, paradigm for the Callimachean 
Pinakes are less than a chimera of modern scholarship! Superimpos¬ 
ing the half-dozen most detailed testimonia we have for items once 
entered into the 120 books of that vast catalogue suggests that authors 
were meant to divide into classes, and sub-classes, within which entries 
were alphabetized (initial letter only). Poets hrst, probably epic hrst. 


Huxley (1965) 39n48 inserts an unspecified reservation: “{perhaps from the Pinakes 
of Callimachus)”. 

™ 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 F24b = 36A6 [first text] = Isoc. Antid. 268. 

® The account that follows re-hashes Blum (1991) 150—60, “4.4 His Lists of Greek 
Authors and Their Works”. He is wary of hagiographic over-egging (“Less conscien¬ 
tious, even sensational, the vast biographical work of Hermippus of Smyrna... [ W] e 
may doubt if his master Callimachus liked it; he had confined himself to the reliable 
evidence for the lives and works of literary men...”, purrs Pfeiffer 1968: 129). 
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on prestige, and then a run-down through varieties of lyric, before 
the call for dramatists, hrst tragic, and then comic. Prose would sub¬ 
divide between history, philosophy, oratory, law-codes, and (presumably) 
astronomy, geometry, medicine; hnally ‘Miscellaneous’ authors sorted 
books by subject-matter—cook-books, cake-making, etc. If there were 
one, a uniformat would require: name, then biographical data, titles 
of works sorted into sets by type, with the opening words of each 
work, plus the guestimated number of standard-length lines required 
for a copy. Writers who produced texts in different categories (such as 
Callimachus) would be awarded their main entry within the class of 
writings listed hrst in the biographical sketch, and sub-entries under 
any headings that followed therein. 

Thus, transposing the data presented in OCD back into the Alexan¬ 
drian scheme would introduce Ion as (principally) a tragic poet, and then 
list him as melic-elegiac (and ’fcomicf) writer; after that, run through his 
prose genres: history, philosophy, notes. The main entry would continue 
with a list of lyric poems by sub-group—dithyrambs, encomia, paeans, 
hymns, scolia, elegiacs, 'fepigrams'f, each with its incipit and line-count. 
In the tragic catalogue, a perfect entry should refer back to lyric, before 
listing and prohling the tragedies. So for the comedy, if any; and on 
to the prose works... This is, to be sure, how Harpocration’s note sets 
about Ion. With one all too likely kink: 

T9a Leurini (= Harpocration s.v. Ion): (i) 

"Icov ’laoKparrig ev xfi) irepl Tf)? dvxiSoaeccx;. "Icovog mv rfi? T:paYro5ia<; 

TTornrofi la.v'nia.ove'uoi av vfiv 6 pTiT:o)p, 05 fiv... 

Ion. Isocrates in On the Tax Swap. The wordsmith’s mention here will be 

of the tragedy poet, who was... 

When Ion is given an epithet in order to distinguish him from other 
bearers of his (absurdly, mythically, multi-occupation) name, he is “the 
poet”, or more specihcally, as here, “the tragic poet”. If / were playing 
Alexandrian catalogue, I would introduce him hrst among melic poets, 
but signal ahead there to his main entry, to be found under tragic poets, 
where he would be re-introduced in the signihcant order of “tragedian, 
then melic poet, then ■fcomedian'l', & c.”. Harpocration’s listing, however, 
will tell against my deviation (iii, below): 

T9a Leurini: (ii) 

XTog pev yevog, uicx; 5e ’OpGopevoug, eiriK^iriaiv 5e HouGou. 

from a family of Chios, son of Orthomenes-aka-Xuthus. 
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A perfect formulaic start, from family hometown + filiation, with a 
flourish thrown in. (Was Ion nicknamed “son of Xuthus” to smile/ 
josh/mess with father/son for the mythical pretensions in naming the 
boy for the prince through whom lon-ians traced their affiliation to 
Athens? Or had Orthomenes been dubbed Xuthus, then named his 
son accordingly?)^® 

T9a Leurini: (iii) 

eYpa\|/e 5e peZ-ri noXXa Kal T:paYro6ia(; Kal cpiZ-oaocpov xi aiJYYPw^tiw 'cov 

TpiaYpov eTHYPCf^opevov, 

Wrote: lyrics a-plenty; tragedies; a philosophy tract under the title Tri¬ 
angulation, 

A bare outline set of classificatory pointers ahead—‘asterisks’? Certainly 
the formula eYpa\|/e 8e noXTa summarizes—^finesses specification of—the 
output of countless author entries in the ancient Greek encyclopedia 
summaries. Note, at any rate: first melic, then tragic. And so, without 
ado, to (prose, and) the genre in point for Isocrates and Harpocration: 
philosophy, and instant focus on the work which the citation had drawn 
upon. By title. 

T9a Leurini: (iv: see on 116 Leurini, below) 

OTiep Ka/-?il|a.axo(; dvTi?ieYea0al (ppaiv mq ’EnvYevovq. 

that Callimachus says is claimed for Epigenes’. 

“Callimachus”, we are bound to guess, here = the Pinakes tradition. 
It appears that a multiply-bungled account has garbled a report that 
Ion’s cosmology featured Pythagoras ascribing some rehearsed lines 
to Orpheus into a bogus claim of authorship for Epigenes—read in 
from the next item in (what at any rate became) someone’s Orpheus- 
Pythagoras saga, viz: “... Epigenes in his book On the Teachings Attributed 
to Orpheus, says that the Katabasis and Sacred Discourse were the work of 
Cecrops the Pythagorean... etc., etc.” (116(1) Eeurini = 36B2 DK [sec¬ 
ond text] = Clem. Al. Strom. 1.131; from the chapter Judaic Institutions 
and Laws of Far Higher Antiquity than the Philosophy of Hellenism). (The 
same?) Epigenes, coeval with Callimachus, is reported as interpreting a 

™ Cf. Jacoby (1947a) ln7, and see below. 

Pfeiffer (1949) 347-8 (note on Callimachus fr. 449 = T22a, T24 [=T9a] Leurini), 
however, reckons (niJailor) that Epigenes did write about Ion, following Callimachus in 
observing that there was a dispute about the Triagmos. 
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passage from Ion’s tragedy, Agamemnon (1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI = Ath. 
468c). Of course, the commentator must take the nuisance of tainted 
authenticity in his stride, and revel in all the scholarly hubbub, because 
cosmology is Ion’s pertinence to the Isocratean citation. His Triangula- 
tion makes it into this prohle, and no other. Callimachus’ intervention, 
or no—and the rest.^^ 

T9a Leurini: (v) 

ev evioig 5e Kal Tt^iriGuvriKccx; ernypapexai Tpiaypoi, Ka0a Arno.ri'cpioi; 6 

Srcri\|no(; Kal Aito^i^woviSrig 6 NiKaeug dvaypacpouai. 

In several writers it goes under the title in the plural. Triangulations, by the 

listings of Demetrius of Scepsis and Apollonides of Nicaea. 

The plural variant resumes the topic of titulature for the work being 
researched. This view of the second century BC polymath Deme¬ 
trius—who wrote sixty books on the sixty lines of the Iliad\ catalogue 
(—of ships)—and of the hrst century AD commentator Apollonides is 
borne out by witnesses to the material concerned with Ion’s Pythago¬ 
ras/Orpheus (116 Leurini, above), von Blumenthal (1939) 3-4/Leurini 
(2000a) 8-10 assemble a grand tally of ancient commentary and criti¬ 
cal work on Ion, notably: “Baton of Sinope’s [late third century BC] 
monograph on Ion the Poet: The Facts which cited Ion’s elegiac poetry for 
avowals of tippling and desire for... Goldie of Corinth—Pericles’ alleged 
turn-on” (T13 Leurini = Ath. 436f); plus commentary on locution(s), if 
not work(s) from Ion, especially by the great second century BC critic 
and Alexandrian librarian Aristarchus (T26 Leurini = Ath. 634c), and, 
above all, the hrst century BC phenomenon Didymus ‘the Chalcen- 
teric’, who produced Rejutations (of Aristarchus) on Ion (T31b Leurini = 
Ath. 634e: on the satyric Omphale), plus a dedicated exegesis of Ion’s 
Agamemnon (T31a Leurini = Ath. 468d, see above)—almost inevitably, 
given the extraordinary profusion of commentary work he lavished on 
practically every Greek author, among the three or four thousand books 
the legend says he wrote tUl he forgot what was in them. Since Didymus 
put together many of the scholia which found and fill our tragic, lyric 
and (especially) Aristophanes scholia, we may do well to identify him as 
the kingpin to link together our twin stock of entries for Ion? 


The Triagmos does not make it into Athenaeus (unlike boozing from the Chios: 99 
Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e). 
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T9a Leurini: (vi — 114 Leurini) 

... 5e ev aijiro xd5e- dp^il §e poi mv X&yov • navm xpla Kal f nXeov t’ 
ovbev TzXeov eXaaamv f to'utcov xrov xpirov. evog eKdaxoo) dpexn xpidg- 
aiJveaK; Kal Kpdxog Kal euxti. 

...] in it, as follows: “My topic’s first principle states: all things are threes, 
and fmorenomorelessernf than these threes. Each thing’s full realization 
is a triad: theorization / effectuality / instantiation”. 

However mauled in transmission,^^ here is an ‘opening lines’ lemma to 
beat all—the self-declared proclamation of the ‘order-to-commence’. 
Three at a time, but played exactly by the book. 

Our second, tri-partite, ancient testimonium takes the form, precisely, 
of commentary notes (T8, Til Leurini) on Aristophanes (T7 Leurini). 
At Peace 829, our sky-trekking hero says No, he saw nobody travelling 
around up there—except maybe two or three souls belonging to D.O.D’s 
(directors-of-dithyramb). Yes, he continues, it’s true what they say, we 
do become stars once someone dies, and one there right now is Ion 
of Chios, who once, ages back, put the dawny star into poetry; the 
minute he arrived, one and all called him by the name “Dawny Star”. 
Notes on the nonce word 8t9npa|i(3o8i8doKa?ioi (T11 Leurini = Suda 
8 1029) and on ’'Irov 6 XTo:; (T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. 
Pax 835) have produced specially tweaked revamps of ‘the’ encyclopedic 
listing for Ion, and there has been contamination both ways between 
the two genres, while the form of the listing for Ion that has reached 
us in the (tenth century) Suda sub nomine (T4 Leurini = FGrPl 392 T1 = 
Suda i 487: via (hfth century) Hesychius?) adds material from the Peace 
scholia, etc., to otherwise missing information formatted in authentic 
‘Callimachean’ style.First, the entry for the precious (?) gloss on this 
(not specially comic) classic Attic 


See Baltussen in this volume for another text. 

See Marzullo (1994). TIO Leurini = Suda i 489 (= Photius i 287) gives the minimal 
entry: “Ion. Poet of tragedy. Family Chian” (traceable to Harpocration?). The Suda 
seethes with polyeidic projects and ruins, casts the shadows of a millennium: these 
thousands of pages teem with emperors Roman and Byzantine, heretics and swine 
like Epicurus and Lucian, with abomination of eunuchs, diverse doctrines on cosmos, 
senses, mind, change, voice and light, Hebrew patriarchs in droves and Biblical heroes 
likewise (Lot, Ezra...), huge dilations on Homer, on Christ, Adam, Origen, Hypatia, 
and on Pythagoras, a rack of tropes and glosses, proper names and comic neologisms, 
even a letter of Anastasia the Martyr, To Chrysogoms, “and many heterologies”. 

® Compounds with dithurambo- are fun-free in Aristotle, Diodorus and Plutarch. 
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Til Leurini (= Suda [5 1029] s.v. 5i0iipa|a.(3o5i5daKa?ioi): (i) 

Ttepl |j.8T:ecc)pcov Kal itepl xrov vetpeX&v Xeyovai izoXka Kal avvGexoxx; 5e 
Xe^ei<; eirolow Kal eXeyov evSiaepiaiepivrixerovg/^ oiog fiv 

On stratospherics, on clouds, they throw in the lexikon—they’d make 
up compound terms and say “daytimaeribreezaeryswimmerish”. One 
such was 

Once removed from servicing Aristophanes’ readers, and gathered into 
the ancient ‘classical dictionary’ as a lexicographer’s gem, the note 
inverts, as the cued dithurambo- compound yields to the zondomitable 
composite it signals, of dithyrambic “swimming-in-noontime-airy- 
breezesque”. 

Til Leurini: (ii) 

’'Icov 6 XTog, 6 jtoiriTn?’ eitoiriae 5e Ttoiripa, ou ri dpxri' ’Aoiov depo<pohav 
daxepa \ peivapev deXiov XevKorcTepvya npodpopov. (84 Leurini = 745 
PMG — Ar. Pax 835) Ttai^cov 5e Apiaxocpdvng Aoiov amov daxepa cpriai 
KXrjdfjvai. 

Ion of Chios, the poet: compoesed a poem, starting: “Dawn’s aeronaut 
star I do we await, sun’s whitewing outrider”. For fun Aristophanes says 
“the guy was called Dawn’s Star”. 

Neither melic nor tragic, just ‘poet poeticking poem’, we observe. But 
a commentator’s and bio-bibliographer’s dream in one, this brief incipit 
that also nails the original text behind our parody. If it did not stem 
from the Pinakes, it deserved a second home there. 

Til Leurini: (iii) 

jtepiPorixog 5e eyevexo- eYpa\|/e 5e KcoproSiav xai eTtiYpappaxa • 

He got to be a celeb.: wrote comedy + epigrams; 

After lyric, a comedy —in a note on comedy. Suspect, but these epigrams 
(an orphan, we shall see, caused by abbreviating a longer list of verse 
genres) are in the ‘correct’ place for an ideal ‘Callimachean’ entry, just 
before 

Til Leurini: (iv) 

KaxaTioYaSriv xai flpeafievxiKbv Xeyopevov. 
in prose, add the title The Ambassador. 


Here is the comic flight of word fantasy in the passage [Peace 831). 
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One token prose entry, left in diplomatic isolation: this is (was) a note 
on the jet-set of dithyrambic verse. 

Til Leurini: (v) 

Kal ScoKpdxorx; xoh cpi^ioaocpon eaxl ^loyog eig aijxov. 

Plus, there’s a Soerates, yes the philosopher, Dialogue with him. 

Not from our classical directory of penmen. How long did this accident 
wait to happen? Plato’s Ion was from Ephesus. (He has no more busi¬ 
ness here than Lucas’ Socrates!) 

Til Leurini: (vi) 

Kal Ka?i?ii|a.axo(; ev X(oXiaiijioi<; peiavrixai auxou, oxi noXkk eypaxi/e. 
Plus Callimaehus mentions him in the Choliambi as a prolific writer. 

Not from our dictionary! But in this jejune, formulaic note lurked the 
potential for Ion to piggy-back on twentieth century reflation of Cal¬ 
limachus the poet. 

The Aristophanic scholion that transcribes Ion’s profile is a tour 
de force, palpably winding full display of data into maximum perti¬ 
nence to the locus, yet (ultimately) including every last drop of accreted 
annotation: 

T8 Leurini (= Schol. Ar. Pax 835): (i) 

’'Icov 6 Xiog- 5i0upd|a.|3cov TiornTTig Kal xpayrofilag Kal peXrov. 

Ion of Chios: dithyramb poet + tragedy + lyrics. 

This poet must be dithyrambic first; but tragedy before lyric best suits our 
ideal Pinakes format for a main first entry. 

T8 Leurini: (ii) ~ Til Leurini: (ii) 

ETioiriae 5e rofiriv, fig ij dp^ij' AoTov depocpoixav daxepa | peivapev 
deWou ^leuKOTXxepuya Ttpofipopov. (84 Leurini = 745 PMG — Ar. Pax 835) 
paivexai 5e xexeTieuxriKccx; ek xouxcov. Ttai^cov ouv 6 Apiaxopdvrig AoTov 
auxdv daxepa (ppal KT.riG'nvai. 

Compoesed a song starting: “Dawn’s aeronaut star | do we await, sun’s 
whitewing outrider”. Evidently deceased from what follows: “for fun 
Aristophanes says ‘the guy was called Dawn’s Star”’. 

Two words with poie- in a row is quite enough for this stylish text, which 
does not miss the importance of the locus as fixing an obit for Ion. 
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T8 Leurini: (iii) ~ T11 Leurini: (iii) 

TtepiPorixog 5e eyevexo- eYpa\|/e 5e Kal KcoproSiag Kal ^al 

Ttaiavag Kal upvoug Kal OKoXia Kal eYKcbpia Kal e^ieYeia, 

He got to be a celeb.: wrote comedy + epigrams + cockahoop chants + 
hymns + drinking songs + tributes + elegies; 

Comedzci', plural; and here is the full litany of melic-elegiac exploits 
fated to dominate Ion’s entry in all classical dictionaries from Alexan¬ 
dria to us, regardless of survival/loss. (Contrast OCD’’: (2) Lyric poetry. 
This included dithyrambs, encomia, paeans, and hymns > (3) Elegiac poetry > 
(4) Pahaps comedies.) 

T8 Leurini: (iv) ~ Til Leurini: (iv) 

Kal Kaxa^ioYaSriv rbv npEafievriKov bieyopevov, ov voGov d^iouaiv rival 
xiveg Kal ouxl auxou. (pepexai 5e auxou Kal Ktiaig Kal KoajioXoyiKoi; 
Kal 'YjtopvripaTa Kal aXXa xivd. 

in prose, add the title The Ambassador, which some rate as spurious, not 
his work. Circulated as his, too. Foundation, The One with the Universe, 
Memoirs etc. 

Onto prose now, and (scrupulous?) academic doubts about authenticity 
dominate the list. Does Ion as philosopher, subject of his own suspicions, 
get buried in this ‘etc.’—or are the last pair what others called Triag- 
mos and Epidemiai? ‘History > philosophy > other’, as in our preferred 
schema for Pinakes. (Contrast OCD'^: (5) Triagmos > (6) Foundation of 
Chios > (7) Epidemiai.)^’ 

T8 Leurini: (v) 

Kal Ttdvu doKipog fiv. cpaal 5e auxov opou diGupapPov Kal xpaYrodlav 
dYcoviad|j.evov ev t:ti Attikti viKpaai, Kal euvolag xdptv TtpoiKa XTov 
olvov 7re|a.\|/ai AGrivalou;. 


Prose, “following the order observed by Kallimachos in listing the works of an 
author active in several spheres of literature”: Jacoby (1947a) 4n6. Without this iden¬ 
tification of Hypomnemata with Epidemiai (p. 15), Ion’s most original and, to us, most 
interesting work perishes from his listing. Epidemiai are so named only in Schol. Aesch. 
Persae 432 = 101 Leurini = FGrH 392 F7 and Athenaeus: 103 Leurini (n.b.) = EGrEl 
392 F4 = Ath. 93a; 102 Leurini = FGrH 392 F5 = Ath. 107a; 104 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F6 = Ath. 603e, note EttiypacpoiiEvaK;; cf 100 Leurini = lohan. Alex. Comm, in 
Hippoc. Epid. 6, part. 1.120a69-b2 (see Rose 1871), and -dem- in 111* Leurini = FGrH 
392 F9 = D. L. 2.23). For -mnemon- cf 107* Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 = Plut. Cim. 
16.8-10 and 103 Leurini (as above). 
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Plus he was really famous. So the story goes, he competed simultane¬ 
ously and won at dithyramb and tragedy in Attica, and—the feel-good 
factor—sent the Athenians a present of Chian wine. 

We leave bibliometry at this point, for anecdote. This version feels like a 
‘write up’, a second barrel for the library card’s formula 7tept(36TiTO(; 8e 
eyevexo above, taken at the leisurely pace of an expansive commentary, 
rather than compacted booklist (dyrovtodpevov ev xfi AxxtKp vtKfjoat 
involves double redundancy; envoiai; xdptv TtpoiKa is idle verbal gloss). 
Is the (incredible?) double victory here in order to bind the story to 
the note in hand’s focalization through dithyramb? So we shall hnd 
reason to claim presently. 

T8 Leurini: (vi) ~ Til Leurini: (v) 

ScoKpdxoug 5e xou (piXoaopou eaxiv eig auxov Xoyog ^teyogevog "Icov. 
There’s a Socrates, yes the philosopher. Dialogue with him, called Ion. 
That accident again (only typically, in rather better Greek). 

T8 Leurini: (vii) ~ Til Leurini: (vi) 

geiavrixai auxou xai Ka^iXipaxog ev xoTg 6xi noXXa 

eypa\|/e. 

Callimachus also mentions him in the Choliambi as a prolific writer. 

And finally... Our chief exhibit winds up pointing us in the direction 
of his cataloguing source and supremo—but as creative poet {still con¬ 
triving to outdo its rival for style, to the end). 

Our last distant descendant of Callimachus’ Pinakes, the Suda entry 
sub nomine, will prove half familiar, half new (T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 
T1 = Suda [t 487] s.v. Ion Chios)'. 

T4 Leurini: (i) ~ T9a Leurini: (iii) 

’'Icov XTog- xpayiKog xai AupiKcx; xai cpiAoaopo:;, 

Ion of Chios: tragedian, lyricist, philosopher. 

Here begins our best candidate for disciplined main entry in our cata¬ 
logue, videl. filed under tragedians, with the promise of two sub-entries to 
come, among melic poets, and in the prose section, among philosophers. 
This triplet of categories operates efficient systems technology—skewed 
towards neither Triagmos nor dithyrambic discography. 
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T4 Leurini: (ii) ~ T9a Leurini: (ii) 
vicx; ’Op0o|xevov(;, eiriK^iriaiv 5e EovQov. 
son of Orthomenes-aka-Xuthus. 

Initial identification by patronymic present and correct. 

T4 Leurini: (iii) 

fip^axo 5e rag xpaYro5ia<; 5i5daKeiv eirl xfig 7r(3' ’O^iupTuddog. 5pdpaxa 
5e aOToii iP', oi 5e X', aXXoi be p' (paaiv. 

Began to produce tragedies in Olympiad 82. Plays by him x 12 (some 
say 30, others 40). 

Telling facts and quanta start up career and listing both. Precise date 
of debut; on through-put, scrupulous variants recorded. Numbers are 
ever chancy—one story against another—and these are now transcribed 
to hgure as ‘our’ guestimate of Ion product. But here ends the ency¬ 
clopedic entry. See what follows. 

T4 Leurini: (iv) ~ Til Leurini: (i-ii) 

ouxog eypave nep\ pexecbpcov Kal auvGeroug ^loyoug- ov irai^cov 
ApiaTocpdvng 6 KcopiKog AoTov cpriai. 

He wrote on stratospherics using compound terms; he’s the one that for 
fun Aristophanes the comic writer calls Dawn’s. 

Excised from the context of Peace, then syncopated for the dictionary, 
these “compound words on stratospheric topics” are a nonsense. And 
Aristophanes’ jest is now fun strictly and solely as non sequitur. The 
palmary intertext supplied by the commentary was jettisoned in the 
precis process. 

T4 Leurini: (v) ~ T8 Leurini: (v) 

omoc, xpayrodiav viKijoag AGrivnaiv eKdarro rrov AGrivaicov e5coKe XTou 
Kepdpiov. 

He was the one that on winning at tragedy at Athens gave each of the 
Athenians a pitcher of Chian wine. 

To conclude, here is a less flowery version of that ‘story’ of winelake 
post-victory in tragedy (minus dithyramb). No place for the howler 
with Plato’s /on; no (bathetic?) pointer to a (withheld) quote from Cal¬ 
limachus—apparently at his most banal (“he wrote lots” is the maid- 
of-overwork of the Greek dictionary). Instead, a verbatim quote from the 
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most prominently displayed notice of Ion’s existence of any that we 
can appreciate for ourselves.^® The opening sound-bites ushering in the 
grandest spree of classical phUolorgy fetch readers of the Deipnosophistae, 
or Diningdons, straight from our host, the author—ludicrously named 
(for real) Athenaeus, or The Athenian —to his host, one (Roman—“Lord 
Household God”) Larensis, and into his lavish dramatic dialogue after 
Plato with great helpings of praise for this mUlionnaire bibliomaniac’s 
generous custardy: here is one who deserves to have thrown at him 
whole trifles of exotic exempla.^® 

The barrage starts from the big one: (1) Alexander the Great. Then 
(2) for victory over the Spartans, Gonon’s literal hecatomb, on which 
he feasted all the Athenians. (3) Alcibiades, though, feasted the whole 
crowd at the Olympics, for winning hrst, second, and (a modest) fourth 
place in the chariots, plus a victory-song by Euripides. (4) Matched by 
Leophron at Olympia, song by Simonides. (5) The veggie Empedocles 
won the Olympic horse-race, and carved up an ox made of perfumery 
and spices for the whole crowd to share. East but (not?) least in line, at 
(6), comes yer man. Ion, or (any old) Ionian:'^ 

T12 Leurini (= TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 3f; Suda a 731) = T4 Leurini: (v) 

6 5e XTog ’'Icov T:paYro5iav vixfiaag AGfivnaw eKdaxo) rrov AGrivaicov 
e5(0Ke Xiou Kepdjuov. 

Ion of Chios on winning at tragedy at Athens gave each of the Athenians 
a pitcher of Chian wine. 

Athenaeus’ word kitschen was heavily quarried, and reproduced verbatim, 
by Suda, and his opening roster of assorted Greek throwers of mass 
binges will keep cropping up.'^' At a 731, Athenaios’ own (Hesychian) 
entry moves straight into gear with Alexander (losing his occasion and 
stealing disappeared Gonon’s, to ludicrous effect, as also at (acephalous) 
a 1123) followed by Alcibiades, Eeophron, Empedocles, Ion—and, 
more (but not potlatch) generosity, from Tellias of Acragas (from the 


The Suda MSS are actually split on this item—in, out, or in the marsin (Leurini 
2000a: 3). 

“The economy of the logos is an imitation of the expensiyeness of the dinner, 
and the arrangement of the books, of its serving”, as the proem trumpets (Ath. lb). 
On this Graeco-Roman culture of superpower Roman imperial riches guesting/hosted 
at encyclopedic Greek textual store-house, see essays in Braund and Wilkins (2002). 

Cf. X 314: XTov KEpageiov. 

G£ CT 1397: 0 t)|j,jtoaiov; and see also Eust. 1454.24 on Horn. Od. 3.8. Deipnosophistae 
at 5 429 ends by noting Alexander, Empedocles koi tSv koincov; Alcibiades’ entry at a 
1280 ends with his sentence from Athenaeus’ list. 
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next-but-one of the epitomated excerpts that are all we have of the 
hrst triad of books: 1.4). 

* * * 


Before the twentieth century, and the papyraceous resurrection of Cal¬ 
limachus, his Iambi were as good as lost. Thus Otto Schneider (1815-80: 
earliest work on the sources of the Scholia to Aristophanes (1838)) in 
1873 could only register Suda s.v. 8t9t)pa|i(3o8i8doKa?iot as “fr.83'"”, 
and take this stab in the dark: 

Callimachum autem Jonem propter multa opera scripta laudasse in 
Jambis vik credibUe est, multo credibilius quod [August] Mem[eke] l.c. 
p. 165 seq. statuit [(1790-1870) repeat-editor of Aristophanes, and the 
fragments of the Greek Comic Poets (1839 through 1865), and ed. of 
Athenaeus (1858) and Callimachi Cyrenensis Hymni et Epigrammata (1861)], 
Callimachum tragicam (adde dithyrambicam) poesin viri propter tumidi- 
tatem derisisse. 

The breakthrough came in exciting hts and successive starts as papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus knitted together with ancient commentary to yield 
a patchy but holistic overview of the lamboi. In particular, the self- 
styled Diegeseis discovered in 1934 and soundly published by Vogliano 
(1937) gave us the opening line of each poem, plus tantalizingly brisk 
appreciations, which can be aligned with intermittently legible stretches 
of marvellous though tattered verse text.'^^ The legendary life-project 
of Rudolf C. F. O. Pfeiffer (1889-1979) from the early 1920s through 
past the late 1960s provided the hardware and led the charge. In the 
post-war decades, Callimachus emerged as the most influential poet for 
post-Tklexandrian classical studies, as well as the figurehead and pioneer 
of classical scholarship: from Callimachi Fragmenta nuper Reperta (1921), 
Kallimachosstudien (1922), Die neuen AIHrHZEE zu Kallimachosgedichten 
(1934) and the editio maior Oxon., Callimachus. I: Fragmenta (1949), through 
the reveille piece “The future of studies in the held of Hellenistic 
poetry” [ JHS 75 (1955) 69-73), to History of Classical Scholarship: From 
the Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (1968). 


I excerpt “The” handy “Hi.story of the Text” in dayman (1980) 1-10; cf. Pfeiffer 
(1968) 126-34 (between the headers: The Pinakes of the Entire Body of Greek Literature 
and Lasting Effect of the Pinakes). “Callimachus’s classification of the library lasted, and 
his published Catalogue was the basis of all such future work”: Ferguson (1980) 154—6, 
“The Catalogue”, at p. 156. 
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In particular, recovery of Diegesis 9.32-8, busy geeing us up for Iamb 
13, is responsible for blessing Ion of Chios with a high prohle cameo 
at the very heart of this revisionary sea-change in Hellenism:'^^ 

Mohaai Ka?ial KciTroXXov, olg eym anevbw 

ev xo'U'cro xcpog roug KaT:a|a,e|a.(po|a,e- | vock; aurov ettI rfi 7ro?iuei5eia rov 
I Ypwpev TrornixaTcov aTtavxm/ / aitavxbhv cpriaiv on | "lava gigeiTai tov 
rpayiKov | aXX’ ovde rov xeKrovd rr; gegcpexai Tto^iueidfi | OKeuri 
xeKrawogevov. 

“Fine Muses and Apollo, to whom libations I do pour” 

In this lemma, addressed to those finding fault with him for the sundry 
quality of the poems he writes, all of them / confronting them, he’s 
saying that he’s miming Ion the tragedian —but nobody finds fault with the 
craftsman who crafts sundry wares. 

(T15b Leurini = Diegesis 9.32-38 in Callim. Iamb. 13, fr. 203 Pfeiffer) 

No one should forget that none of us has (yet) seen Ion’s name in a 
text of Callimachus’ Choliambs, the closest we get in the poem being (1) 
w. 30-33, where the maestro scotches his straw man of a hostile critic 
and his “notion of ‘one poet, one genre’”: 

rig eiTiev am[... 30 

au Ttevragexpa ouvriBei, au 5’ fi[proo]v, 
au 5e xpayrofiepv] ek Becov EK^ripcbaro; 

5okeco gEv oufiEig, aXXa... 

Who said th[... 

You, go compose elegiac pentameters, you, do heroic epic, 
and you—you drew doing tragedy for your lot from the gods? 

No I do not think so—... 

“ ‘Who said that?’, the poet asks in 30, and mentions... elegy, epic, and 
tragedy”. His voice fades out in a lacuna, then ‘the poet’s reply’ rallies 
with “the two examples of successful Tio^inetSela; the carpenter, and 
Ion” (43—9 = T15a Leurini):'*'^ 

]ouxl gouvov E^. [... 

ojug xpayrofioug hXkh Kq[.]. v 

Tc] EvrdgExpov ovx ana^. [.eJkpouoe 45 

] OEpco... (pavXa _ouai 

Au56v ] Tipog avXov X .Kcd yopfidg 


'*■’ Thus West begins his essay on Ion (1985: 71) with the words: “In his thirteenth 
Iambus Callimachus...” 

Kerkhecker (1999) 250-70, at p. 261: “There is, perhaps, an answer to his rhe¬ 
torical question: Plato”. 
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Jriv yap evxeXec, xe x6 

... aveir^daSri 

]not only hex[... 

] tragedians, but als[o... 
pjentameter he struck up not just once 
... f flawed stuff f ... 

Lydian] reed tuning... and strings 
...] it was all there, that phenomenon 
... was manufactured 

First, “Callimachus is making a surprisingly and provocatively Pla¬ 
tonic claim:...he can write all sorts of poetry”. Second, “48 f appear 
to sum up and praise the excellence of Ion’s wide-ranging poetic 
achievements... To sum up, Ion is here credited with epic (? 43), tragedy 
(44), elegy (45) and lyric (47). Callimachus is not interested in his prose 
works’’.^® The kaleidoscopic polyphony of such hybrid textuality has 
increasingly led and exulted in readerly passion for self-enacting literary 
elusivity as the disarming glory of Callimachean poetics.^® Iamb 13 has 
acquired the status of locus classicus in increasingly complexihed discus¬ 
sions of ‘The Iambi and Polyeideia’,*^ which now swell to monographic 
diapason, witness Ben Acosta-Hughes’ Polyeideia. The Iambi of Callimachus 
(2002) 60-103, especially 82-9, “The Poet and Genre”, at 83-4: 

Callimachus could thus answer the direet criticism his opponent offers 
here, clearly criticism of the Iambi and their composition, with a defense he 
draws from his entire poetic oeuvre. In this way he could answer criticism 
of polyeideia in one collection of poems with a defense of polyeideia drawn 
from all his work; Ion of Chios is then a sort of transparent paradigm of 
variety in a larger context (composition in many genres) as an exemplar 
for variety in a smaller one (this collection of iambic poems). 

No doubt there is a downside to utilizing Ion as sheltering decoy, 
defamiliarizing screen, outrider hgure—and Richard Hunter hngers 
it (1997: 45): 

[I]t might be thought strange that Callimachus would align himself 
with a flgure who, however proliflc and however mueh he seems to us 
(and seemed to Callimaehus?) to be a Hellenistic man ‘before his time’. 


« Kerkhecker (1999) 262, 265. 

Dawson (1950) can be said to have blessed this child of the delta: on Callimachus’ 
Ion, see p. 131. 

dayman (1980) 48-52, expanding her landmark (1976) paper, “Callimachus’ 
thirteenth Iamb: the last word”. 
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certainly belonged to the second rank of classical literature; as an answer 
to his ‘critics’, the example of Ion is unlikely to have done Callimaehus 
much good. 

But there is a juicy upside to this. One to savour, through the allusion 
in the buttonholing at v. 32: oh 8e xpayroSeTv ek Gerov eK^iripcboo); to 
Plato’s Ion (534bc), where Socrates makes out that poets compose by a 
divine apportionment (Geta poipa), so “A writes dithyrambs, B encomia, 
C hyporchemata, D epics, E iambics, and each of them is no good in 
other kinds”: 

[W]e must at least consider the possibility that Callimachus has somehow 
run three different Ions together—the eponym of the lonians. Ion of Chios 
and the Platonic character (evoked by the echo of Plato’s work).* 

Wilful botchery with this accident-courting ‘proper name’ would make 
consummate serio-comic drollery for the arch-encyclopedist of Greek 
literary history, doomed by his library labour to orchestrate the likes 
of Ion the shameleon. So many strings to his bow, that many inter- 
articulated listings to (dis)entwine (~ Ion the Ionian ~ Ion the interlocu¬ 
tor ~...). Yes, we must be right to imagine that when Callimachus 
said (whatever he did to the effect) that Ion “wrote many things” (T8 
Leurini: (vii) = T11 Leurini: (vi)), he cannot have meant so little as that 
refrain of the space-saving/switched-off catalogue,'^® and must have 
meant more than that Ion required the multi-sub-categorization of any 
melic-elegiac poet ever registered in the PinakesI'^ 

On one side, the Ion stunt is snug as an iambic shrug.®' But Ion was 
also, for real, the only canonical (sc. hfth century) tragedian with any 
extended range,®'' and authorial polyeideia did need to be invented before 


* Hunter (1997) 46. 

* eypa\|/E Ttokkd: for example, in Suda, Herodian and Lollianus; plus both Plutarch 
(of Chaeronea), k 1793, and Plutarch son of Nestorius, Athenian, philosopher and 
teacher of Syrianus, 7i 1794. 

“ For example, Suda o 107: Sappho, EYpa\|/E 5e pskrov 7,t)piKrov (liPkia 9'... EYpai|/e 
5e KOI EJtiYpdppaTa xai iXs.ydxa xal idp(3ot)(; xai povcpdia:;, “Sappho wrote 9 books 
of lyric songs... she wrote: epigrams + elegies + iambi + solos”. Or a 439: Simonides, 
sea-batde in Doric, elegy and lyric; threnoi, encomia, epigrams, paeans, tragedies xal 
dUa. Cf. Pfeiffer (1968) 130. 

In Suda, compare (a 871) Sotades: iapPoYpowpo:;... eicl 5e avzov ei'dri nXeToxa... xal 
Exepa, “iamb-writer:... he’s in sundry genres... besides these”. 

Aeschylus’ elegies, Sophocles’ elegies and prose On the chorus, are all they muster 
between them in Suda. Under the banner of the biographeme “Versatility”, Lefkowitz 
musters just Euripides, Sophocles and Aeschylus as “physically talented Athenian 
poets”, and “the poetically talented Athenian lawgiver Solon, the Athenian general 
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it could become a new poetics’ graU.®^ So, on the other, we should 
ponder the absence of any sign of acclaim for Ion’s urbane sprawl 
outside Callimachus, at any time prior to the revival of Callimacheanism 
in the light of the recovered Diegeseis. If “ION (2) of Chios” in the 
1990s had become, before all, “an unusually versatile poet and prose 
author”,this was because “ION OF CHIOS: HIS PLACE IN THE 
HISTORY OF GREEK EITERATURE” had itself by then shifted in 
line with a newly authorized —Callimachean—take on classical Greece 
(Dover 1986: 27):“ 

He was a man of remarkable versatility, whose works have conferred on 
him the unusual distinction of inclusion in the modern standard corpora 
of fragments of the historians, pre-Socratic philosophers, tragic poets, 
and elegists. 

Tragic Ion himself made one character rhapsodize on the hedgehog’s 
proverbial single strategy^® while another stigmatizes the inconstant 
octopus (44 Eeurini = TrGF 19 F38 from Athenaeus 9Id on “urchins 
terrestrial and marine”, citing Ion’s Phoenix or/and Oeneus/Kaineus; and 45 
Eeurini = TrGF 19 E36 from Athenaeus 318e on polypods, citing Phoenix 
1). But who wanted (us) to see him as a phenomenon? Only Callimachus 
chamelionized this so wn-Fifth Century jack of all trades—riding the 
crest of the Athenian wave, before the wreck / just outside the med¬ 
als / ht only to lick the boots of genius.. Eaw unto himself, Eusus. 
Freak, Genius. Hick. Hack. One-Too-Many-Mornings. Also-Ran... “Ion 


Themistocles, and Theseus, founder of lawful government as well as a fighter and a 
general” (1981: 94). 

“The” Callimachean “counter-genre” could only emerge through and after the 
internalization of genericism: Klein (1974). 

“Ion of Chios...was indeed a very versatile writer”: Hunter (1997) 45. 

“ Dover (1994) 21 (L1 fills us in on the visit: “the Aegean in May... wild tulips... The 
Mother Superior gave us beans, bread, and a delectable liqueur, and said grace...; a 
contrast to the mumbled or chattered grace at dinner in a college”. 

56 Warden Bowra (1940b). 

In fact, any comment is a rarity. (1) Appreciation of Ion: Til, T8, T4 Leu- 
rini, Aristophanes Ttai^tov... (pTjoi, “in fun... says”; Til, T8 Leurini: tiEpiPorixo:; 5e 
eyevexo...; T8 Leurini: Kai ndvn fioKipo:; qv..., “and he was really famous” (see above); 
T16 Leurini = FGrH 392 T4 = Strabo 14.1.35, av5pei; 5e XToi 'isybvaaw Ekkoyiixoi 
’'Itov..,, “men of Chios have become renowned—Ion...”; 118* Leurini = FGrH 392 
FI7b = Pint. Quaest. com. 8.1.1 (717b), E<pT| yap on (pankax; EiTtEW ’'Itova..., “he said 
that Ion said, spot on...”; 69* Leurini = TrGF 19 F54 = [Plut.] Cons, ad Apolt. 22 
(113b, on Oriental superstition), ’'Itov yonv 6 xpayiKoi; ttoirixfn;, ouk ctvfiKooi; wv xfj:; 
xonxtov Et)T|0eia(;..., “Well, Ion the tragic poet, not turning a deaf ear to these guys’ 
naivete...”. (2) Deprecation of Ion: T17 = TrGF 19 T6 = [Longinus] Subl. 33.5, Ion 
to Sophocles as Bacchylides to Pindar, etc., as above; 24 Leurini = TrGF 19 F19 = 
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appears to have had no imitators in the genre that he had invented”. 
Until Callimachus invented Ion as the lesson of counter-genericism. 
Whence the (assisted) Birth of the Author {Suda k 227): 

Callimachus, son of Battus and Mesatma, from Gyrene, scholar... He was 
so painstaking that he wrote poems for every metre, and in prose, too, put 
together a very large number of compositions. The books written by him are 
upwards of 800... Among his books are the following: EnUrlo, Semele, Argos 
Settled, Arcadia, Glaucus, Great Expectations, satyr-plays, tragedies, comedies, 
lyrics. Ibis..Museum, Tablets cataloguing the illustrious across all culture, + their 
compositions, in 120 books. Tablet and Record of Eaculty in chronological orderfrom 
the origins. Tablet cataloguing Democrates’ Glosses and Tracts, Names of the Months 
by clan and city, Eoundations of Island Communities and Cities, plus changes in 
nomenclature. On Rivers in Europe, On Wonders and Miracles in the Peloponnese 
and Italy, On changes of nomenclature for Eish, On Winds, On Birds, On Rivers 
in the Inhabited World, Wonders covering the whole of Planet Earth, compiled on 
a regional basis. 

The Artist as bibliotheque blurb—and never a choliamb in sight above 
this piled catalogue of exhausting cataloguing. Isn’t it ionic? Versatility 
is hard to think with—as impossible to narrativize as to list.®® 

Yet; stUl. 


Hesychius [a 1515] sub verbo anikov napva 0 o(av "Iwv ’OgcpakTi. ouk eij- anikd8e(; ydp 
nispai, ‘“crag of Parnassus’: Ion in Omphale, and nuts points, as ‘crags are rocks’”. 

“ Sorell (1970); Maund (1987). 



CHAPTER THREE 


SHOT FROM THE CANON: 
SOURCES, SELECTIONS, SURVIVALS 

Guy Olding 


Introduction 

Ion’s piecemeal survival makes assessment of his role and significance 
at once intriguing and frustrating. In this volume, Christopher Felling 
points out the flaw in approaching Ion’s importance “backwards”, but 
doing so can illuminate how he was regarded and treated in the clas¬ 
sical period. His fragments are limited in number, 126 in Leurini’s edi¬ 
tion; they are brief, often only a line or two long; and they all depend 
on some intermediary author, in either quotation or paraphrase. The 
circumstances of selection and reproduction, and the interests and 
methods of later generations of scholars and authors are better repre¬ 
sented than the actual work of Ion. Thus his influence on early Greek 
literature, and the variety of his work, make him a figure of particular 
interest for a study of the survival of ancient literature and the process 
of canon formation. 


Ion’s Status 

Ion was certainly reasonably well known in his own time. He won 
the tragic competition at Athens at least once.' The Suda records the 
number of his dramas as “twelve or thirty or forty”, perhaps meaning 
that he presented tetralogies on ten occasions: forty plays altogether, 
thirty excluding the satyr plays.^ Aristophanes refers to him as a (diffuse) 


‘ The datum presumably eomes from Aristotle’s didaskaliai, even if we doubt the 
story assoeiated with it, that Ion rewarded every Athenian with a measure of wine: T4 
Eeurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios; T8 Eeurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. 
Ar. Pax 835; T12 Eeurini = TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 3f 

^ T4 Eeurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda s.v. Ion Chios; see Huxley (1965) 41. 
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lyric poet, and Isocrates (sarcastically) as one of “the ancient wise 
men” (xrov naXaiav oocpioxrov), a natural philosopher.^ Both appar¬ 
ently expected their audiences to know who he was. Ion’s Epidemiai, 
which seems to have comprised memoirs of some sort, may also have 
had some impact. It related one of Pericles’ rhetorical boasts—that 
the defeat of Samos, which took Athens nine months, was a greater 
achievement than the Trojan War, which took the whole of Greece 
ten years. Ion may therefore be the source for the hgure’s recurrence 
in the fourth century orators, Demosthenes, Isocrates and Hyperides.'^ 
These examples suggest Ion’s prominence in, and within memory of, 
his own time, and cover most parts of his diverse output—tragedy, lyric 
poetry, philosophy and biography. 

There is some evidence that Ion was known and well regarded after 
this period. A few observations about the process by which his works 
were transmitted may be appropriate. Book publication and trade—orig¬ 
inal compositions and text versions of oral performances—had ceased 
to be a novelty by the late hfth century. For instance, in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, Dionysus says that he was reading Euripides’ Andromeda? This 
remark occurs very early on, before Euripides’ alleged bookishness 
becomes part of the play’s humour, so it must be plausible, if not liter¬ 
ally true. The author himself likely gave or lent a copy of his written 
text to friends and patrons. His heirs were doubtless important as well. 
Sophocles’ grandson presumably had a text of Oedipus Coloneus as he 
was able to produce it after the playwright’s death. Conversely, the 
inheritors of Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ libraries are said to have 
neglected them, inhibiting their circulation before they were ‘liberated’ 
by Sulla.® This factor is worth noting in Ion’s case, as his family may 
have been persecuted only a few years after his death: Thucydides 
records that the Spartans executed a Tydeus, the son of Ion, during 
the Chian revolt of 411 BC (T14 Eeurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 
8.38.3). If so, the survival of any of his work after the hfth century may 
be more remarkable than is usually appreciated. 


^ T7 Leurini = Ar. Pax 832-837; 114 Leurini = 36A6 DK [first text] = Isoc. Antid. 
268. 

♦ 110* Leurini = FGrH 392 F16 = Plut. Per. 28.7-8; see Isoc. 9.65, 4.83, 4.186, 
5.111-12; Dem. 30.10-11; Hyp. 6.35. Oral tradition is as likely. 

Ar. Ran. 52-3. Also, for example, PI. Ap. 26de; Xen. An. 7.5.14. See especially 
Harris (1989). 

Hyp. //Soph. OC; Plut. Sulla 26; Easterling (1997b) 216-7. 
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The advent of systematic book-collecting naturally increased texts’ 
chances of survival. Private libraries existed from the hfth century 
Systematic collections appeared in the fourth: Plato’s works were pre¬ 
served by the Academy, a wealthy coterie dedicated to the study and 
perpetuation of the master; Aristotle promoted large-scale data collec¬ 
tion; and the Athenian politician Lycurgus had the texts of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides preserved in the Metroon.’ The paragon 
of libraries was Alexandria, founded in the early third century. This 
acquired hundreds of thousands of scrolls in the hrst hfty years of its 
existence. Figures, originating in the Pinakes of the pioneering bibliog¬ 
rapher Callimachus, indicate its holdings and therefore the effectiveness 
of publishing and preservation in this period. Plato’s corpus, as far as 
we know, is complete. Euripides wrote 92 plays, of which Alexandria 
possessed 78, a survival rate of 85 per cent. Sophocles seems to have 
written 123 plays, of which Tklexandria had about 110, or 89 per cent.® 
The Suda’s item, that Ion wrote “twelve or thirty or forty” dramas may 
mean that twelve plays were actually held at Tklexandria, a supposition 
supported by the fact that eleven titles are known. If so, out of his 40 
plays, 12 were published and preserved in the 150 years after his death, 
a survival rate of 30 per cent. 

Publication in the ancient world meant that texts were produced in 
response to demand, whether through personal contacts or commercial 
copying. One might reasonably suspect that the number of copies wUl 
reflect interest.® Hence, the number of extant ancient manuscripts wUl 
provide an indication of use and literary taste, with due caution in view 
of the many imponderables of the papyrus record.'® As it happens, 
apart from two doubtful identihcations," Ion is completely unattested 
in independent manuscripts. This does not commend his status, though, 
of course, some must have existed. In fact, although papyri reveal a 


’ [Plut.] Vit. X Or. 84If. 

“ Vita Euripidea; Pearson (1917) xvi-xxi. 

Starr (1987) 220. 

Papyri are almost all from Egypt, mostly from provincial areas, and concentrated 
in the second and third centuries AD. However, the comparative distribution of literary 
authors has remained fairly constant over the years of discovery, as has the distribution 
of papyri over chronological periods. The sample seems to be random and representa¬ 
tive: see Willis (1968) 206, 210-3; cf Turner (1980) 50. 

11 Leurini = POxy 1083 + 2453 = TrGF Soph. FF «1130-1133; 152*** 

Feurini = POxy 2382 (not POxy 2362 as in Feurini 2000a) = TrGT Adesp. F664. Both 
second century AD—see Feurini (2000a) 90. See Easterling in this volume on the 
discovery of the opening of Omphale in a papyrus work of literary criticism. 
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reasonably wide representation of lost poets, ‘lost’ tragedians are rare. 
Only Critias, Sophocles the younger, Astydamas the younger, Chaer- 
emon, Theodectes and Moschion have been identihed.'^ 

In the absence of manuscripts, the remains of Ion’s corpus depend 
entirely on secondary authors. However, the selection and presenta¬ 
tion of fragments is a function of the writers’ interests, intentions and 
methods. The image of Ion presented may not be representative of 
the scope of his corpus or the character of individual works. 

There are a reasonable number of Hellenistic references to Ion, and 
these are fairly favourable. Strabo describes him as one of the three 
most celebrated Chians, fair praise in a competitive held (T16 Leurini = 
FGrH 392 T4 = Strabo 14.1.35). This expresses Strabo’s own claim to 
critical judgement, but there is no reason to suppose that this was an 
unusual view. Callimachus cited Ion’s polyeidda as a justihcation for his 
own efforts (T15a Leurini = Callim. Iamb. 13, fr. 203 Pfeiffer; T15b 
Leurini = Diegesis 9.32-38 in Callim. Iamb. 13). Baton of Sinope wrote 
a monograph. On Ion the Poet, probably a gossipy biography (T21 ab, 94 
Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41), and the 
Academician Arcesilaus “studied” (exapaKxfipi^e) him.'^ Didymus—the 
super-scholar of the hrst century BC—composed commentaries on 
two of his plays, though we do not know how comprehensive these 
exegeses were.''* ‘Longinus’ refers to Ion in a manner which, while not 
entirely Battering, presupposes some kind of critical respectability (T17 
Leurini = TrGF 19 T6 = Subl. 33.5). A number of other Hellenistic 
scholars also refer to him. The general impression is that Ion and his 


See TrGF; cf. Willi.s (1968) Table 4. There are also a few hypotheses to plays (this 
implies that copies once existed somewhere, but says nothing about their distribution) 
and, of course, quotations in secondary authors. 

T20 Leurini = D. L. 4.31. There is a tradition that Arcesilaus never wrote anything, 
but this need not be anything more than an apologist’s attempt to make his sceptical 
philosophy concrete (see Plut. De Alex. fort. 328a; D. L. 4.32). 

On Ion’s Agamemnon-. T31a Leurini = Ath. 468d (Ai5t)|j,0(; ev tS xoh 5pd|raTO(; 
’E^riYTiTiKW..., “Didymus in his Exegetikos on the play...”); on Omphale. T31b Leurini = 
Ath. 634e (Ai5t)|a,0(; 6 ypa|j,|j,aTiK6(; ev xaT(; Ei(; "Itova Avxe^Tiyfiaeaiv..., “Didymus the 
grammarian, in his Counterexplanations on Ion”). 

Epigenes: T22a Leurini = Callim. fr. 449 Pfeiffer; T22b Leurini = Ath. 468c; 
T9b Leurini = FGrH 392 F25c = Suda s.v. Orpheus [o 654]; 1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI 
= Ath. 468de. Aristophanes: 28 Leurini = TrGF 19 F25 = Ar. Byz. fr. 23 A-C Slater 
ap. Eust. 1761.31 (see also Pollux 5.101; Schol. Horn. 0 545 \Anecdota Parisina 3.46.6-8 
Cramer]; Hdn. 2.767.20 Eentz; Choerob. Gr. Gr. 4.1.344.2). Aristarchus: T26 Eeurini 
(see 26b Eeurini = TrGF 19 F23 = Ath. 634ce; Hsch. p 3). Crates: T30 Leurini (see 
13 Leurini = TrGF 19 FIO = Ath. 495ab). Mnaseas: T25a Leurini (see 88 Leurini = 
743 PMG = Melanges 361; Zenob. Ath. 2.35 [4.270 Biihler]); T25b Leurini (see 
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works were considered worthy of scholarly attention, bearing in mind the 
general dearth of extant Hellenistic literature, and the fact that these 
references are themselves the result of later authors’ selection. 

Roman and Byzantine scholarship and literature are much more com¬ 
prehensive. Moreover, they coincide with a massive growth in interest 
in classical Greece. This began in the second century, the period known 
as the Second Sophistic, but lasted until the end of antiquity—evi¬ 
dent in the contents of Photius’ Bibliotheca in the ninth century, and 
Critobulus’ imitation of Thucydides in his description of the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople.'® Whatever its cause—the cumulative effect 
of a pervasively classical education, or desire for an idealized Greek 
cultural identity as an alternative to Roman temporal dominance'^—it 
illustrates the possibility for renewed interest in neglected literature, as 
its features are appreciated anew or for the hrst time.'® The ancient 
world was used as a model and point of comparison in all areas. In 
language, archaism became associated with authenticity and purity. 
Classical authors were gleaned for sententious sayings—jewels from the 
treasury of a common heritage. Writers used them to add colour and 
emphasis, support an argument with an ancient authority or well-turned 
phrase that has the force of a gnomic expression, show off erudition, 
and provide moral edihcation.*® 

Ion, apparently neglected since the hrst century BC, enjoyed new 
interest in the Second Sophistic. Almost half of his fragments come 
from this period. Yet they do not give the impression that his work was 
valued on its own account; rather, it was used to illuminate something 
else. Athens dominated the classical tradition, to the extent that Greek 
history was Athenian history, and linguistic archaism was Atticism.®® 
Citations of Ion conform to this trend. The historical anecdotes of 
the Epidemiai concern Athenian individuals, though it is likely that 
he described others, such as the Spartan king Archidamus, whom he 


22 Leurini = TrGF 19 F17a = POxy 13. 1611 (fr. 2, col. 1, 11. 121-127)). Callistratus: 
T27 Leurini (see 16 Leurini = TrGF 19 F13 = Flsch. k 4426). Philemon: T28 Leurini 
(see 1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI = Ath. 468de). Demetrius of Scepsis: T29 Leurini (see 
T9a, 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = Flarpocration s.v. Ion). Apollonides: T32 
Leurini (= T9a Leurini). 

Reynolds and Wilson (1991) Chapter 2, especially p. 47. 

" Bowie (1974) 197-209. 

Smith (1984) 31-2. 

Easterling (2002) 25-30. 

™ Bowie (1974) 195-7. 
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almost certainly met.^' The Foundation of Chios is a good example of 
the selectivity of our sources. This survives in only three fragments: 
one is preserved in a selection of ancient examples of wine mixing (99 
Leurini = FGrFl 392 F2 = Ath. 426e); another because it contained 
an unusual word (recorded as an Attic variant);^^ the longest because 
Pausanias, defying the normal practice, preferred to hunt out local 
sources. 

Early references to Ion suggest that he enjoyed a certain critical 
regard. Nevertheless it was not enough to suggest that he was really 
popular in his own right, or that his work received the extensive com¬ 
mentaries necessary to integrate him into the mainstream of scholarly 
and cultural respectability.^'* Post-Hellenistic references do not seem 
very interested in Ion or his works for their own sake. He is typically 
cited as a source for something else. This is reflected in the form of 
his fragments, which are mostly brief quotations or paraphrases rather 
than entire or even substantial sections. Works are more likely to be 
preserved complete if they are valued for their literary merit, cultural 
importance or their author’s status. If valued for their content, they are 
prone to being taken out of context and adapted to ht the secondary 
author’s needs. 


Preservation and Propagation 

A reference in a secondary author is a direct index of dissemination and 
interest only if it reflects hrst-hand familiarity. This is often doubtful, as 
writers may use and re-use scholarship rather than examine originals. 
Older works are progressively replaced by new ones written to meet 
contemporary needs, all the time using the same basic data, excerpted 
and adapted countless times. Few of Ion’s fragments come from sources 
predating the second century AD, and more than half belong to the 


Elegy 90 Leurini = 27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c may be addressed to him: Jacoby 
(1947a) 7. See Katsaros in this volume. 

97 Leurini = FGrH 392 F3 = Et)mi. Or. s.v. koyxtl- Cf. 112* Leurini = FGrH 392 
Li 1 = Phot, a 466 (= Suda a. 729), which may also come from an anti-atticist lexicon, 
ultimately Aristophanes of Byzantium: Jacoby (1947a) 12n3. 

® 98 Leurini = FGrFl 392 LI = Pans. 7.4,8-10. Pausanias’ Ionian history may be 
intended to correct other accounts, especially Herodotus: Moggi (1996) especially 
92-7. 

Pfeiffer (1968) 223, 
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fifth century or later, which can hardly represent the periods in which 
his works were most widespread. Instead, it indicates the extent of Ion’s 
scholarly and literary predigestion. 

Such practices are attested as early as Plato, who refers to collections 
of ancient poetry made for the purposes of education and edihcation. 
The elder Pliny and Plutarch mention that, in the course of their read¬ 
ing, they excerpted illustrative material on topics that interested them.^^ 
Such practices may well underlie much extant ‘literature’. The influ¬ 
ence of a collection could be long lasting: the list of aphorisms on an 
inscription from the region of Cyzicus, dating to c. 300 BC, is reflected 
in Sosiades’ “Sayings of the Seven Sages”, which is itself quoted by Sto- 
baeus in the hfth century AD.^® Another example is the “Sayings of the 
Spartans”. These characteristically pungent and pithy expressions, many 
gleaned from literary sources, such as Herodotus, were a recognized 
genre by the fourth century BC, and appear throughout later classical 
literature. The corpus must have been more or less hxed by the early 
third century BC, presumably in a literary form, as much potentially 
useful later material, such as the revolution of Agis and Cleomenes, is 
virtually absent. Works were also often combined in compendia, or 
epitomized. Abbreviated forms of literature were encouraged by both 
intellectual trends and physical factors: ‘rationalization’ of the cur¬ 
riculum, the difficulty of hnding particular books, the awkwardness of 
scrolls. They seem to become more widespread in later times. 

Scholarly tools, such as lexica and glossaries and commentaries, are 
a major source of fragments of lost authors. The process of repeated 
re-use of existing scholarship is particularly evident. Since the function 
of such tools is essentially practical, they are especially prone to being 
changed and adapted by the removal of unwanted material, compres¬ 
sion to reduce length, or addition of material from other sources to 
make them more comprehensive. In this way, old data are preserved 
in new contexts (as Henderson discusses in this volume). A few works 
effectively monopolized their helds, synthesizing existing works so 
comprehensively that they formed the basis for all subsequent efforts. 
Especially prominent is Didymus, the chief conduit of Alexandrian 


® PI. Laws 81 la; Plin. Ep. 3.5; Plut. Reg. imper. apophth. 172ce, De cohib. ira 457d, De 
tranq. anim. 464f. 

“ Pearson (1917) Ixxxix—xc. 

” Tigerstedt (1965) 1.24-6. 

® Mejer (1978) 16-29; Reynolds and Wilson (1991) 31-3. 
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scholarship to later periods. Likewise, the lexicon of Diogenianus 
(second century AD) was an epitome of the hrst century PamphUus’ 
great lexicon in 95 books and almost completely superseded it. It con¬ 
tinued to be used as late as the twelfth century. These two hgures are 
cited repeatedly as the sources of all manner of general or specialized 
works: dictionaries, commentaries, collections of proverbs and so on.^® 
Close to half the citations of Ion’s fragments (42 per cent: 81 out of 
193) come from lexica. Most of these are late, belonging to the hfth 
century or later, and almost certainly relying on lexicography and other 
scholarship conducted centuries earlier in the Hellenistic period. The 
same is true of other scholarly tools, such as commentaries and scholia, 
which derive from the same body of scholarship. For instance, when 
Harpocration quotes the hrst line of Ion’s philosophical tract Triagmos, 
he is clearly referring to a version of Callimachus’ Pinakes, updated by 
the addition of later scholars’ opinions.^'* 

‘Literary’ authors, such as Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus and Pausanias, 
can indicate how much an author—such as Ion—^was known and read. 
Internal evidence can help to determine whether or not a fragment is 
known from personal reading or through an intermediary. Athenaeus 
certainly knew some genres intimately—like Attic comedy—but else¬ 
where his use of scholarly tools is obvious. When he quotes from Ion’s 
tragedy Agamemnon to describe various types of drinking cups, he clearly 
uses a lexicon. Not only does he refer explicitly to Didymus and Pam- 
phUus, but the list itself is in alphabetical order.^' Likewise, where a 
discrete fragment is used by several different authors, or appears in a 
series on a certain theme, we may suspect that a collection of excerpts 
lies behind it. For instance, Plutarch gives Ion’s fragment 118* Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F17ab = Plut. De fort. Rom. 316d; Quaest. com. 717b—“wis¬ 
dom {sophia) and fortune {tyche) are dissimilar but produce similar 
results”—along with other quotes on the same themes, namely various 
poets on ‘fortune’, and Demosthenes on ‘steadfastness’. But since he 
quotes 118* Leurini again elsewhere quite casually, and since it does not 
turn up in other places where it would be apposite, such as Stobaeus’ 


23 Naoumides (1969); Pfeiffer (1968) 197-202, 275-9; Pearson (1917) xl-xliv, 

Ixii-lxiii. 

2“ T9a, 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = Harpocration s.v. Ion; cf Jacoby 
(1947a) 15-6. In general, see Pfeiffer (1968) 222-4; Naoumides (1969) 199-201; 
Pearson (1917) Ixiiff. 

1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI = Ath. 468de; ef Pearson (1917) Ivi. 
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chapters on fortune (1.6.7), Plutarch probably knew it from his own 
reading. It may be true that a writer’s familiarity with the source of a 
fragment is proportional to its suitability and ease of integration into 
its new context—that is, when it looks least like a discrete fragment and 
most like a spontaneous allusion. (This, of course, invokes the difficult 
question of how to isolate some part of a text and meaningfully call it 
a ‘fragment’ in the hrst place.) 

Authors of scholarly tools and ‘literary’ authors prefer different genres 
as sources. Ion’s fragments largely come from his tragedies, but literary 
authors preserve a higher proportion of his non-tragic poetry and prose 
than do lexica. I use a statistical approach to illustrate this, though with 
some diffidence. Determining the category of both a fragment and a 
source inevitably involves some arbitrariness. However, the results may 
help to indicate the way in which Ion was used and conceptualized. 
Table 1 shows the number of citations to Ion’s fragments according 
to their genre. Table 2 shows this as they appear in different types of 
sources.^^ 


Table 1: Genres of Ion’s Fragments 



Number 

Per cent 

Tragedy 

137 

71% 

Non-tragic poetry 

25 

13% 

Prose works 

31 

16% 

Total 

193 



Table 2: Genres of Ion’s Fragments by Source 


Lexica & 
glossaries 

Commentaries 
& scholia 

Anthologies 

Literary 

authors 

Tragedy 

Non-tragic poetry 
Prose 

70 (87%) 

6 (7%) 

5 (6%) 

28 (74%) 

5 (13%) 

5 (13%) 

5 (63%) 

1 (12%) 

2 (25%) 

34 (51%) 
13 (20%) 
19 (29%) 

Total 

81 

38 

8 

66 


There are more citations than fragments because some are cited more than 


once. 
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The most striking feature is the overwhelming preference for Ion’s 
tragic fragments in lexica and glossaries: 87 per cent. This is reflected 
in the second and third columns as well, which represent other sorts 
of scholarly tools. While literary authors cite Ion’s tragedies as often 
as his non-tragic poetry and prose combined (51, 20 and 29 per cent 
respectively), the last two are significantly better represented. They, in 
fact, provide the majority of all fragments of non-tragic poetry (52 per 
cent: 13 out of 25) and prose (61 per cent: 19 out of 31). 

The varying distribution of fragments shows collectors’ different 
interests, sources and methods. Tragedy’s imagery, style and senten¬ 
tious quotes dominate classical culture to the end of antiquity, long 
after it ceased to be produced in anything like its original form or, 
indeed, at all.^^ Yet literary authors reflect educated tastes over a wide 
spectrum, and are free to make allusions to all genres. Scholarly tools 
reflect need, such as explaining obscure and archaic vocabulary. The 
Lexeis of Aristophanes of Byzantium, for instance, seems to have used 
mainly playwrights.^'^ Other scholarly tools—commentaries and antholo¬ 
gies—have a higher proportion of non-tragic poetry and prose, probably 
a function of their more specialized purposes. 


Canon Formation and the Development of Genre 

A canonical selection originates as nothing more than a preference for 
certain works, distinguished for their literary—usually poetic—skill, 
and association with certain traditions and values. For a work to be 
preferred and disseminated, it must have on-going relevance to cul¬ 
tural and intellectual standards. It becomes canonical when its value 
transcends these conditions, in fact, creating the standards that make 
it useful and desirable.^® 

The existence of canons does not presuppose the recognition of 
genres, but the two concepts are complementary. Authors came to be 
grouped and then identified according to the characteristics of their 


On tragedy’s on-going cultural importance and changing forms, see Green (1994); 
Easterling (1997b). 

Of course, even technical works operated according to the same cultural stan¬ 
dards, and could regard a distinguished literary authority as a source of appropriate 
evidence. The medical dictionaries of Bacchius and Erotian are illustrated with tragic 
quotations: Pearson (1917) Ixxviii. 

® Smith (1984) 29-33. 
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work. The informal differentiation of genres can be seen in Plato’s 
Symposium 223d, where the comedian Aristophanes and the tragedian 
Agathon view their techniques as so different that they vigorously resist 
the argument that they actually use the same knowledge. Different genres 
rarely appear together in the one manuscript, even when they have 
the same author. For instance, Sophocles’ and Euripides’ lyric poems 
are not preserved with their tragedies.^® The process of distinguishing 
genres was assisted by the fact that works’ occasions and styles tended 
to be associated with certain formal characteristics, especially metre. 
This was adopted as the central organizing principle for the acme of 
bibliographic classihcation, Callimachus’ Pinakes. Whether this was the 
Library of Alexandria’s official catalogue or a bibliographical dictionary, 
Callimachus’ system became ubiquitous and was never superseded.^’ 
Identifying particular types of literature—whether or not a conscious 
intellectual exercise—naturally encourages the naming of exemplars 
of each type. This is a secondary type of canon, based on conformity 
with certain recognized characteristics. 

The current meaning of ‘canon’ is a little misleading: in Alexandrian 
scholarship such authors were ol eyKptGevxei; (“the included”). The only 
criterion seems to have been antiquity: few named hgures are post-clas¬ 
sical. The process was, in practice, self-justifying, as it consisted in and 
encouraged the concentration of scholarly effort, ol eyKpiGevxei; were 
ol Tipaxxopevot, those “treated” by grammarians and commentators. 
For instance, Aristophanes’ Lexeis seems to have drawn only upon cer¬ 
tain authors for whom critical recensions existed, which itself implies 
that they were considered particularly important.’® Quintilian refers 
to the judgements of Aristophanes and his successor Aristarchus as 
dehnitive. Though opinions varied, certain hgures were uncontested: 
Homer is always foremost, overall and in his particular held of epic, 
and Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides are always pre-eminent among 
the tragedians.’® 


In fact, their lyric poems only survive through indirect tradition. 

Pfeiffer (1968) 128-33; cf Harvey (1955). 

® Schol. Dion. Thrax 20.1, 21.17-19; Schol. Nicander Ther. 11; Suda a 3932 [Aris¬ 
tophanes]. Pfeiffer (1968) 203-8. 

® The three tragedians’ status is implicit as early as Aristophanes’ Frogs, in Lycurgus’ 
law (see note 7 above), and is assumed or made explicit in a number of Hellenistic and 
Roman sources. In the late fourth century, Alexander the Great carried copies of these 
three with him (Plut. Alex. 8) and Heraclides of Pontus wrote an On the Three Tragic Poets 
(Ilepl xSv Tpicov xpayepSoreoiSv: D. L. 5.88). Quintilian and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
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Ion, in fact, appears on two ancient lists of tragic poets—that is, a 
selection of the genre’s exemplars, and implicitly canons of some kind. 
One is a tenth century manuscript from Mount Athos that lists him 
with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Achaeus. The other belongs 
to the twelfth century (John?) Tzetzes, with Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Arion, Thespis, Phrynichus and Achaeus and “thousands of 
other recent ones”.^'* If these lists derive from some earlier list—they 
can hardly be the product of original Byzantine scholarship—they sug¬ 
gest that Ion was regarded as ‘canonical’ at some stage. However, this 
assumption is not justihed. Nowhere else is Ion ranked with the three 
universally recognized tragedians. Moreover, other information on the 
Byzantine lists is suspicious. A modest number of fragments of Thespis, 
Phrynichus and Achaeus I are known, and they are not found in any 
extant papyrus manuscript. Though they may have been regarded as 
important hgures in the history of tragedy, we may doubt that much of 
their work was available for critical assessment even to the Alexandrians. 
Arion is a particularly unlikely inclusion. He is an early and almost 
legendary hgure, chiefly associated with dithyrambic poetry. There was 
a tradition, apparently going back to Solon, that he contributed to the 
‘tragic style’, though this can hardly mean ‘tragedy’ as such. We may 
suspect that this supposed contribution (and his famous exploit of riding 
a dolphin from Sicily to the Peloponnese) is responsible for his place in 
this canon.Eikewise, it is plausible that some scholars, impressed by 
Ion’s association with Aeschylus and Sophocles, not to mention other 
important hgures and memorable anecdotes, assumed that he must have 
been an important tragedian and worthy of inclusion.”*^ 

Popular regard and the organizational demands of scholarship 
helped to establish the canon, but the greatest inhuence was probably 
from educational practices. By the fourth century BC, the curriculum 
had become increasingly sophisticated and revolved around a literary 


name Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides explicitly (Quint. Inst. 10.1.66-68; Dion. 
Hal. De imit. 31.2.10 Usener-Radermacher), apparently following Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus (Quint. Inst. 10.1.54; cf. Cic. Att. 16.11.2). Aristophanes commented that 
the plot of Euripides’ Medea had been used “by neither of the others” (Hyp.). 

T19 Leurini = TrCECAT A 3 = Tab. Montefalconii 3; T18 Leurini = TrGFCKT 
A 2 = Tzetz. in Lyc. Alex. 2. 

Arion’s testimonia: TrGF 1.227. 

Ion and Aeschylus and Sophocles: T17 Leurini = TrGF 19 T6 = [Longinus] Subl. 
33.5; 101 Leurini = FGrH 392 F7 = Schol. M Aesch. Peis. 432; 104 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d; 108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Plut. De prof. virt. 79de; 
Quomodo adul. 29f 
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corpus. Physical remains preserved in Egypt provide particularly useful 
data: papyri, ostraka and writing tablets. The texts found in educational 
contexts generally reflect those in all literary papyri, and doubtless 
helped form them. Homer is the best represented author, followed by 
Euripides and Menander. Isocrates is the leading prose author. Eost 
authors are attested but become rare over time.'^^ It is lost authors who 
show, conspicuously, the progressive reduction in format. Eonger pas¬ 
sages (eight lines or more) and passages in notebooks (and this implies 
more sophisticated exercises) are common in the Ptolemaic period but 
are virtually unattested after the second century AD. Shorter passages 
(frequently gnomai) are most common between the second and fourth 
centuries This reflects the tendency for literature, especially the 

less popular varieties, to appear in more and more abbreviated forms. 
However, as the same passages are not repeated endlessly and mechani¬ 
cally, it seems that teachers could still make their own selections, at least 
until the late Roman period. The increasing preponderance of shorter 
passages may reflect a change in taste or in the availability of texts, if, 
for instance, teachers relied more on anthologies (which may or may 
not be new themselves). 

The selection of authors in the curriculum was not formally orga¬ 
nized around genre but some were inevitably preferred for particular 
purposes. Teaching reading and writing seems to have been remarkably 
uniform across the Graeco-Roman world. It started with writing exer¬ 
cises to develop students’ manual skills, then associating sound values 
with letters and syllables, and moved on to more advanced exercises 
in composition. All stages employed literary models. Younger students’ 
exercises were short passages, generally sayings with morally edify¬ 
ing content {gnomai), which were usually extracts from ancient poets. 
These were used at all levels, but older students would be given more 
difficult literature to develop stylistic sensitivity and skill in argumenta¬ 
tion, especially if they were aiming for an official or legal career. Eor 
instance, one exercise required the student to compose an indictment 
of Cleon for demagogy as a consequence of his proposal to execute 
the Mytileneans. This clearly assumes knowledge of Thucydides. 
When Quintilian lists useful reading for prospective orators, he covers 


« Cribiore (1996) 45-9; cf. Willis (1968) Table 4. 

‘‘‘‘ See Appendices in Cribiore (1996). 

POxy 2400. For ancient teaching methods, see Marrou (1956) and Cribiore (1996) 
passim. 
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all major branches of literature but indicates the distinct contribution 
of each genred® 

We have already noted that secondary authors are most interested 
in Ion’s tragic fragments. This is reflected in their statements about 
the scope of his work and the epithets they attach to him. He has a 
considerable variety of epithets: 6 XToi; is the most common, but oth¬ 
ers are related to genre: TroiTixfii; and xpayiKOi; (or variants, such as 
xpayrodoTiotoi;), one reference as onyypacpeiji;, “the (prose) writer”. 
Ion’s tragic fragments are least likely to attract an epithet, in 33 per 
cent of instances (14 out of 42), compared to 64 per cent for his non- 
tragic poetry (10 out of 14), and 59 per cent for prose (16 out of 27). 
This implies that he was generally regarded as a tragedian—writers 
otherwise feeling obliged to supply some additional information. The 
general pattern is conhrmed when only genre-specihc epithets are 
considered. These are most common for Ion’s prose works, 29 per 
cent (8 out of 27), apparently his least familiar held, compared to 21 
per cent (9 out of 42) for tragedy and 14 per cent (2 out of 14) for 
non-tragic poetry.'^® 

There were forces which inhuenced the arrangement of literature 
into genres: this would not, in itself, have excluded Ion from the canon 
of preferred ancient authors. However, failing to hnd accommodation 
in some recognized category or tradition makes a text vulnerable. His 
polyeidda, though remarkable, may have contributed to the view that 
he lacked artistic seriousness.'*® The irony, of course, is that polyeidda 


Quint. Inst. 10.1. 

" 125 Leurini = FGrH 392 F21 = Phryn. Ed. 286 Fischer; cf. 98 Leurini = FGrH 
392 FI = Paus. 7.4.8-10. On the meaning of smgrapheus see my chapter on “Ion the 
Wineman” (note 3) in this volume. There is further variety in the bio- and bibliographi¬ 
cal sources (for example, (pikoootpoi;: T4 Leurini = 36A3 DK = Suda s.v. Ion Chios) 
and distinctions between types of poetry (see Pelling in this volume). I focus here on 
eitations of fragments, excluding lexica and glossaries, which rarely use epithets (in 
order to save space). 

■*“ Of course, the data are not unequivocal. These sources refer to Ion by name 
alone in 52 per cent of all instances (43 out of 83), as 6 Xtoi) 25 per cent (21 times), 
and with literary epithets 23 per cent (19 times). It is not the case that authors who 
cite Ion multiple times omit an epithet after the first instance. Plutarch and Philoponus 
do this, but the general practice is to use a set formula. 

Cf Plutarch’s suggestion that Ion could be frivolous (109* Leurini = FGrH 392 
F15 = Per. 5.3-4). There may have been a prejudice agsimt polyddeia, at least in intel¬ 
lectual circles. Callimachus had to defend the variety of his work (see T15a Leurini = 
Callim. Iamb. 13, fr. 203 Pfeiffer; T15b Leurini = Dkgesis 9.32—38 in Callim. Iamb. 13). 
The great polymath Eratosthenes was given the derisive nicknames Beta and Pentathlos. 
The pentathlete was a common metaphor for all-round competence but inferiority in 
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doubtless promotes literary creativity in the first place. Radical experi¬ 
ments may not be thought worth developing further, or may be eclipsed 
by later, better examples. Much of the current volume is concerned 
with the evidence of Ion’s flair for innovation. As one example, the 
Foundation of Chios is the oldest known Ktisissagen in prose. Its one direct 
quote—ex iTji; Tero 'k6y%r\c, Xoyxaq Tioiei TieviTiKovia (“He allotted fifty 
shares from the share of Teos”: 97 Leurini = FGrFl 392 F3 = Etym. 
Or. s.v. 'koyxf )—is reminiscent of Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen for its 
pronounced alliteration. It may reflect a similar experiment in making 
the novel medium of prose effective and pleasing to a listener."’® 

There are other examples where Ion’s work does not seem to have 
entered traditions where perpetuating forces could come to bear. Ion 
wrote the Triagmos and made some remarks in his poetry about Pythago¬ 
ras, astronomy and musicology.®’ Modern scholarship often counts him 
as a Pythagorean. However, as Han Baltussen observes in this volume, 
no ancient source actually calls him a Pythagorean. He is only referred 
to as a philosophos once, by the Suda, and this may be an inference, as 
opposed to a reflection of ancient tradition (T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 
= Suda s.v. Ion Chios). Ion was probably not included in any Pythago¬ 
rean corpus or considered important in the philosophical tradition.®^ 
Most of the fragments of the Triagmos are isolated from their context 
and preserved for reasons not related to their philosophical content. 
Plutarch cites 118* Leurini = Plut. Defort. Rom. 316d; Quaest. com. 1 17b 
as a gnomic saying along with other similar quotes: pithy, memorable, 
flexible in application and with a moralizing tone. Harpocration’s 
notice of 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 F24a = Harpocration s.v. Ion (= 
Isoc. Antid. 268) is intended to explain Isocrates, and probably came 
ultimately from Callimachus’ Pinakes.^^ 116 Leurini, which claims that 


specific fields pCen. Hell. 4.7.5; [PL] Erastai 135e ff.; [Longinus] Subl. 34.1). Criticism of 
jacks-of-all-trades from a philosophical perspective was widespread: PI. Rep. 370b If, 
394e If, Laws 846d-847a; Xen. Mem. 3.9.15, Cyr. 8.2.5—6; Arist. Pol. 1252b; Schol. 
PI. Tim. 20a. 

“ The text is that of von Blumenthal (1939) fr. 19; cf 97 Leurini = FGrH 392 F3 = 
Etym. Or. s.v. koyxri and note 14 in my chapter “Ion the Wineman” in this volume. On 
the genre of the Foundation of Chios, see “Ion the Wineman” (note 3). 

For example, 92 Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120; 93 Leurini = 32 West = Cleo- 
nid. Isag. harm. 12, p. 202 Jan = Euclid. 8, 216 Menge; Manuel Bryennius Harmonica 
p. 116 Jonker; 95* Leurini = TGrF 19 F66a [= fr. eleg. 30A] = Philodem. De piet. 
p. 13 Gomperz. 

Was the Triagmos a paignion? Dover (1986) 31. 

See note 30. 
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Pythagoras wrote poetry under Orpheus’ name, appears in Clement of 
Alexandria [Str. 1.131) and Diogenes Laertius (D. L. 8.8) in near-identical 
language, presumably from a common source. It is bio-bibliographical 
trivia, not philosophy. Moreover, it seems to have been connected to 
Orpheus, not Pythagoras: at least, this is how Clement quotes it, and 
the datum ultimately appears—highly scrambled—attached to Orpheus’ 
name in the Suda.^'^ 

Two remaining fragments of the Jnagmos are part of the doxographi- 
cal tradition. Stobaeus cites 117* Leurini in a list of ancient philoso¬ 
phers’ opinions on the moon’s substance, size and shape. His source 
was probably Aetius’ (conjectured) Placita of the hrst or second century 
AD.^^ However, Stobaeus does not cite other potentially relevant items 
from the Triagmos —even though he seems to aim for comprehensive¬ 
ness—such as 114 Leurini (above) and 115* Leurini (below) for his 
chapter on the number of elements or principles.^® Hence, 117* Leurini 
seems to be an isolated item. The same is probably true for the sixth 
century PhUoponus, who cites 115* Leurini twice in his commentary 
on Aristotle’s On Coming-to-be and Ceasing-to-be, where he surveys the 
opinions of the ancients on the number of elements. Whatever his 
source—some earlier commentary or doxography—the line of trans¬ 
mission may not be direct. First, he gives two different versions of Ion’s 
three elements: hre, earth, air and hre, earth, water.®’ This suggests that 
he or his source was relying on memory. Second, Ion’s elements appear 
as part of a numerical sequence: one, two or three. This is determined 
by Aristotle’s text but the jingle appears or is alluded to several times 
in ancient philosophical literature.®® It is possible that the sequence 
preserved the data without depending on a direct written source. It 
is also possible that it arose independently on different occasions, and 


T9b Leurini = 36B2 DK = FGrH 392 F25c = Suda s.v. Orpheus [o 654]. 

“ 117* Leurini = 36A7 DK = Box. Gr. 356621 + Stob. 1.26.1 W-H = Aet. Plac. 
2.25.11. See Mansfelcl and Runia (1997) espeeially pp. 319-32. 

* Stob. 1.10. Other extant doxographies are polemics or highly compressed epitomes 
(Mansfeld and Runia 1997, especially pp. 182-95, 213-38, 276-84). I have already 
noted that Stobaeus would probably have been interested in 118* Leurini = FGrH 392 
F17a = Pint. De fort. Rom. 316d; Quaest. com. 717b. 

” On 329a 1: 115*(I) Leurini = 36A6 DK [second text] = FGrH 392 F24c = Philop. 
De gen. et cort, p. 207, 16-20 Vitelli. On 330bl7: see 115*(II) Leurini = Philop. De gen. 
et con, p. 221, 13-4 Vitelli. 

“ 114 Leurini = 36A6 DK [first text] = Isoc. Antid. 268; PI. Soph. 242c; Arist. De 
gen. et corr. 329al, 330bl7; cf. Top. 105bl5ff.; Aetius 1.3.20; Sext. Emp. Math. 2.5 
(310-318); Stob. 1.10. 
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particular data were introduced from the author’s knowledge from both 
within and without the doxographical tradition. Indeed, these sequences 
are too varied in detail to represent a hxed item. Neither Stobaeus nor 
Philoponus actually name the Tnagmos, which increases the likelihood 
that they knew Ion’s fragments only from intermediary sources, already 
gleaned and isolated from context. 


Conclusion 

It seems that Ion was well regarded, if not popular, for a few centuries 
after his death but that his star was setting by the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Later periods were not interested in his works for their cultural 
or literary qualities—in any case, ‘Longinus’ expresses the view that 
he lacked real sublimity (T17 Leurini = Subl. 33.5)—but as a source 
for factoids. 

There is an illustrative relationship between the papyrus record, which 
represents an author’s popularity and dissemination, and his ultimate 
survival. Those authors and works best represented in papyri are usu¬ 
ally the same as those that survive through to the Medieval period, and 
which we would regard as the most important. Of the sixteen authors 
best represented, thirteen appear in the medieval manuscript tradition. 
There is an even stronger correspondence between the endurance 
of an author’s appeal and his ultimate survival. When manuscripts 
are divided into periods—Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine—eleven 
authors appear in all three periods. All eleven we would consider major 
authors.®'* Of authors found in both Roman and Byzantine manuscripts, 
70 per cent are extant. Authors attested in manuscripts from only one 
period are rarely extant; none who appear in Ptolemaic papyri alone. 
Lost authors decline in number fairly early on, and are rarely attested 
after the fourth century.®' Popularity, integration into the curriculum, 
and scholarly endorsement do not guarantee survival—Menander is 
the outstanding example. But Ion seems to have failed on all counts, 
and there were no other mechanisms to promote his survival, such as 
sustained parochial interest or a school to preserve his memory. 


® Willis (1968) Table 4. 

™ Menander now is represented in a recently discovered manuscript in the 
Vatican. 

Willis (1968) 214-6 and Table 5. 
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At the beginning of this paper, I mentioned the processes by which 
a text could be disseminated. This could be regarded as its ‘birth rate’, 
with a corresponding ‘death rate’—destruction through wear and tear, 
accidents, and natural and man-made disasters. John Cisne suggests 
that demographic models can describe manuscript populations. This 
could even be extended to a Darwinian model: texts survive according 
to their htness to the intellectual and cultural environment. Naturally, 
there are limitations to this analogy. It works best for a fair-sized 
population, whereas a text can survive through only one manuscript. 
It assumes a constant rate of destruction, a more-or-less unchanging 
environment, and a closed population, though the classical and medi¬ 
eval worlds experienced major changes and disruptions, and some 
texts survived outside it altogether. It also ignores the role of textual 
fragments.®^ Perhaps these could be regarded as genes, even redundant 
genes, reproduced along with the host whether or not they contribute 
to its survival abilities. 

The adoption of more easily written and read scripts, more durable 
materials (parchment in place of papyri), and cheaper and handier for¬ 
mats (codices outnumbered scrolls by the fourth century AD) improve 
texts’ rate of survival.®^ On the other hand, they also tend to make less 
popular texts, unlikely candidates for transcription, even less accessible. 
Similarly, while the existence of libraries facilitates copying, this does 
not necessarily happen. Libraries concentrate texts as much as dis¬ 
seminate them. Collections often come about through gifts, bequests, 
bulk purchases and thefts, not from copying.®^ The concentration of 
texts makes localized disasters especially devastating. The destruction 
of the Library of Alexandria is the famous example. 

The period before the start of systematic collection of texts in 
Alexandria could be called the hrst crisis of classical literary culture. 
A second crisis occurred towards the end of the Roman period, the 
mid-third to the late fourth centuries, a period of economic, social 
and political turmoil, when there is evidence for a decline in literacy and 
the use and importance of writing. Literature declined in range and 
quantity. Lactantius in the late third century seems to have read no 
Greek literature directly, and surprisingly little Latin prose, including 


® Cisne (2005); critique in Gilman and Glaze (2005). 

® Reynolds and Wilson (1991) 34-6, 59-60. 

For example, Cic. Att. 1.20.7, 2.1.12; Plut. Luc. 42, Ant. 58; Paulus Sent. 3.6.51; 
Marshall (1976) 254-60. 
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Cicero. Libanius could not find a copy of Aelius Aristides in Laodicea 
in the fourth century, nor Augustine Cicero in Hippo in the fifth.A 
third crisis occurred during the sixth to eighth centuries: the cumulative 
effect of centuries of disruption and the appearance of new populations 
with no tradition of contact with classical culture. In the West, few 
texts were produced at all, and almost none classical. Knowledge of 
Greek was rare.^® In the Byzantine Empire, a combination of natural 
disasters, warfare and the politics of religion destroyed the centres of 
culture outside the capital. Some now-lost works survived, as Photius’ 
Bibliotheca shows, but most of the losses had already occurred, including 
such once widespread authors as Menander.®’ 

Using Ion as a case-study in the history of preservation of classical 
literature has emphasized the importance of on-going cultural relevance. 
Authors are preserved and disseminated when readers find in them 
something of value—this is a function of cultural conditions, literary 
tastes and intellectual demands. Its dependence on the existence of 
certain institutions is critical. The major area of loss in Ion’s corpus 
may be lyric poetry®* The bare handful of verses we have must be a 
small proportion of the total. Perhaps little was published in the first 
place: the sympotic environment especially was prone to changes in 
taste and social practice, and therefore not conducive to preservation. 
New literary forms, experiments in style, and paignia are likely to be 
rejected or ignored, so Ion’s prose works were probably regarded as 
trivia or oddities. However, the importance of tragedy throughout the 
classical period may have maintained interest in Ion’s dramas, whether 
or not they were actually performed.®® Indeed, if success is relative. 
Ion is more than respectable. Famous tragedians, such as Phrynichus, 
Agathon, Critias and Astydamas the younger, are quite poorly attested. 
TrGF attributes 56 fragments to Achaeus I and 43 to Chaeremon, but 
Ion is the best represented of all lost tragedians with 68.™ 


“ wmis (1968) Table 3; Lib. Ep. 1262; August. Ep. 118.9; cf. Sid. Apoll. Epist. 9.9.6-8; 
Norman (1960); Harris (1989) 297-316; Reynolds and Wilson (1991) 31-3. 

“ Reynolds (1983) xv-xvii; Reynolds and Wilson (1991) 79-86, 118-21. 

” Wilson (1967) 63-78; Reynolds and Wilson (1991) 51-4, 58-65. 

“ Of course, of ancient lyricists, only Pindar has any poems survive in manuscripts. 

Old plays were stiU performed (in some form) certainly in the third century AD, and 
perhaps as late as the sixth century: Green (1994) 161-2. However, only Euripides 
and Menander are actually attested after the second century BC. See note 33 above 
and Jones (1993). 

™ 81 in Leurini, 78 in von Blumenthal. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE POET AND THE PEACE: 

A MODERN CHIAN PERSPECTIVE ON 
ION OF CHIOS AND HIS HOME ISEAND 

Nikos K. Haviaras 


The relationship between a poet and his hometown has ever been 
strong. Given the prominent status a poet enjoyed among his fellow- 
citizens in Greek antiquity—and most poets were fully aware of this 
and took advantage of it—there developed a convention that a poet 
could promote the prestige of his hometown through the power of his 
art. Even if the status of a Greek city was at a low ebb and did not 
merit any praise during a certain period, the poet could always draw 
upon a relatively more glorious past. Indeed there is plenty of evidence 
for praise of home cities by local poets: for instance, Pindar and Bac- 
chylides did not miss any opportunity to eulogize their home towns, 
Thebes and Ceos respectively; Sophocles and Euripides devoted some 
of their finest verses to extol Athens’ virtues.' 

Regardless of the scanty remains of Ion’s work, and given that we 
have relatively sufficient biographical information on him,^ it becomes 
obvious that he was a poet closely connected to his hometown of Chios. 
He may have gained fame in antiquity through his tragedies, but it 
seems that he served a lot of literary genres. In at least two of his works, 
he treats the founding of Chios and the origins of his fellow-citizens. 
Chios’ founding hero was the Cretan Oinopion, the son of Dionysus 
and Ariadne,^ and Ion likely narrated the story of the founding of 


' For instance, Find. Isthm. 7.1-9; Soph. OC 668-719; Fur. Med. 825ff. To avoid any 
potential confusion caused by these examples, it should be noted that the circumstances 
of a ‘professional’ poet—one who composed for a particular patron and developed, 
through years of personal and financial relationship, a special link with an individual, 
a family or a broader community—are different, and irrelevant to the scope of this 
paper. For a good discussion of these issues, see Thummer (1968) 55-65. 

^ See von Blumenthal (1939) 1-3; Jacoby (1947a); Huxley (1965). 

^ Consider the account of the Chian historian Theopompus [FGrH 115 F276): “it 
is said that dark wine was first created by the Chians and also they were the first who 
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Chios in his Chiou Ktisis, a work of prose dealing with the history of 
Chiosd The passage, preserved by Pausanias, is as follows: 

The tragic poet Ion, in a work of his, has written the following: Poseidon 
came to the still uninhabited island and paired off with a nymph; at the 
time the nymph was in travail, it started snowing (xvova oupavou 
iteaelv) and due to this, Poseidon gave to the baby boy the name Chios; 
then the god married another nymph and had two more sons, Agelos 
and Melas; time went by, and Oinopion arrived with ships at Chios from 
Crete, together with his sons Talos and Euanthes and Melas and Salagos 
and Athamas. During Oinopion’s reign, Carians and Abantes from Euboea 
came to Chios. And after Oinopion and his sons, Amphiklos came to 
power; he had come from Histiaea in Euboea, according to an oracle 
from Delphi. Hector, fourth descendant of Amphiklos—he became a king 
[of Chios] as well—made war against the Abantes and the Carians who 
lived on the island; he killed some of them in battles, and forced others 
to leave [Chios] under a truce. When the war at Chios came to an end. 
Hector thought that his people should offer sacrifices together with the 
lonians at the Panionion. It is said that he received a tripod as a prize 
for his valour from the lonians. Such were the things that I discovered 
that Ion had written about the Chians; however, he did not say anything 
as to the reason that the Chians are classed as lonians. 

(98 Eeurini = FGrH 392 El = Pans. 7.4.8-10)^ 

Now some remarks: hrst, it is interesting that the twentieth century 
historian of Chios, G. Zolotas, notes that Ion links the history of Chios 
to Poseidon.® Poseidon was the protector of the lonians, and one of the 
two Olympian gods who struggled to take Athens under their auspices; 
the other—and the eventual victor—was Athena. Secondly, as his last 
words demonstrate, Pausanias could not hnd in Ion’s account any cast- 
iron proof for the Ionian origin of the Chians. 

In our fragment. Ion does not refer at all to Oinopion’s parentage. 
However, in a verse fragment (that is, from a different work), the poet 
speaks of Chios as having been founded by Oinopion, son of Theseus.’ 


learned how to plant and cultivate vines from Oinopion, the son of Dionysus, who was 
the first who inhabited the island, and then they showed this to other people”. 

Pausanias uses the word sungraphe for the Chiou Ktisis, a term used of prose docu¬ 
ments, and there is no reason to suppose that the periegete was mistaken. Cf. Dover 
(1986) 32. 

^ All English translations are my own. 

® Zolotas (1921) 1.1: 17. 

’ 96* Leurini = 29 West = Pint. Thes. 20.2: xiiv note 0Ti0ei5r|(; ektioev Oivorefeov. 
Cf. also the local inscription (with lists of Oinopion’s family and followers) published 
by Contoleon (1949) 5-9. 
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Plutarch, to whom we owe this fragment, did not elaborate on whether 
this was an invention by Ion, or whether the Chian poet was merely 
conveying and reinforcing a common local belief 

The issue of Oinopion’s parentage, though, bears special signihcance. 
Ion, a prominent member of the pro-Athenian party on Chios (see 
below), had decided to deal with the Ionian origins of the Chians.® 
Because of his political views, he attempted to show that his fellow- 
countrymen were ‘relatives’ of the Athenians—thus justifying the 
devotion of hfth century Chios to Athens. Therefore, an even stronger 
argument in favour of a close and long-lasting connection between 
Chios and Athens certainly would have been the establishment of a 
relationship between the Chians and Athenian heroic mythology, chan¬ 
nelled through the hgure of Theseus—indubitably one of the greatest 
members of the Athenian heroic pantheon, despite being a hgure 
with little representation in myth, legend and cult outside of Athens.® 
It was Cimon, no less, a friend of Ion’s family, who was connected to 
Theseus,'® thus affording sufhcient ground for political propaganda: a 
skilful poet could manipulate this connection in order to serve Athen¬ 
ian imperialism. I hypothesize: if we can accept Barron’s dating of 
the composition of the Chiou Ktisis “no earlier than the mid-460s”," a 
date which is consonant with the early, “foundation phase” of Greek 
historiography'® then we might consider a later date for Ion’s other 
work on Oinopion which furnishes the Theseus version. A probable 
date for the latter would be after Ion’s establishment of strong links with 
Athens (and Cimon in particular), after his meeting with Sophocles in 
440 (see below), and possibly shortly before or after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. The second dating option coincides with Ion’s 
successes at the dramatic festivals in Athens. In a period when both 
parties sought a deeper relationship. Ion offered his group in Chios a 
theoretical basis to warrant their devotion to Athens, and his Athenian 


“ A rather hazy issue—see Zolotas (1921) 1.1: 44ff. In my opinion, though, it is likely 
that Ion would have dealt with the Ionian origin of the Chians in the Chiou Ktisis. 

® So Barron (1986) 92. However, Sarikakis (1998) 281-306, in his Appendix on the 
cults of Chios, does not record any evidence of a Theseus cult on Chios. 

For the relationship between Cimon and Ion’s father, as well as for Cimon as a 
descendant of Theseus, see Barron (1986) 93-4 (with bibliography). 

" Barron (1986) 92. 

Cf Dover (1986) 32; Barron (1986) 93. 
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friends a point of reference to their illustrious ancestors who had man¬ 
aged to acquire allies among the richest Greek cities.'^ 

Ion probably inherited his love of Athens from his father Orthomenes, 
who had been Cimon’s comrade-in-arms, and who had been given the 
nickname Xuthus. This is not without signihcance, since Xuthus was the 
name of the father of the mythical hero Ion, the eponymous patriarch 
of the lonians. Perhaps Orthomenes named his son Ion precisely for 
this reason;'^ then Ion ‘bequeathed’ pro-Athenianism to his own son 
Tydeus (a mythic name again), whose execution during the winter of 
413/2 at the hands of the Spartan commander of Chios marked the 
end of an era of pro-Athenianism on the island.'® 

Already in antiquity, due to Greece’s specihc geographical struc¬ 
ture—with mountain ranges constituting often impenetrable borders 
and, certainly, the numerous islands—an intensely sectional spirit was 
shaped, and the inhabitants of several parts of the country were reputed 
to have developed a peculiar character and mentality This is still obvi¬ 
ous nowadays in the mockeries which one province or island directs 
towards another. With regard to the Chians, the following characteristics 
are noted: prudence to the point of conservatism; cheerfulness; variety 
of interests and cosmopolitanism—these hnal two likely emerging as a 
consequence of their sea-faring pursuits.'^ Thucydides notes that the 
Chians were the only Greeks, apart from the Spartans, who combined 
prosperity with prudence.'® Accordingly, A. Koraes, the great Chiot of 
the Age of Enlightenment, noted that the Chians can deal with serious 
matters even while joking and laughing.'® It seems that Ion, who lived 
and prospered during exactly the period to which Thucydides refers, 
was indeed a representative sample of this Chian mentality. 

With the exclusion of the uneasy last years of the Peloponnesian 
war, hfth century Chios was rich and prosperous, and one of the most 


I discuss an analogous case (Aias’ incorporation into Athenian mythology) in 
Haviaras (1993) 18-33. Cf. also Barron (1986) 94. 

Hdt. 1.146.1; Pans. 7.4.2-3. 

Barron (1986) 91; see also Sarikakis (1989) 361, 435. 

Cf. T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3; see Barron (1986) 101-2 (with 
n66), where he also makes two interesting (if far-fetched) conjectures: (1) the aged 
Ion negotiated the assurances between Athens and Chios in 425; (2) a Chiot Achilles, 
honoured by the Athenians in the same year, was a son of Ion. 

See, especially, Sarikakis (1986) 121-31. 

Thuc. 8.24.4; cf also 8.15.1, 40.1, 45.4. 

« Cf Koraes (1811) 1: |3'; also (1978) 26. 
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important and loyal allies of Athens from 478 until 412.^® Ion was the 
author of Epidemiai (“Journeys” or “Visits”); it is generally considered 
semi-historical—Ion was certainly the hrst Greek to write “memoirs” 
of this sort.^' The account of his meeting with Sophocles, when the 
Athenian tragedian visited Chios, is cited by Athenaeus in a well-known 
passage. Sophocles accompanied Pericles on the Athenian expedition 
against Samos (440/439); it seems that Pericles, realizing that the tragic 
poet, newly elected as general after his triumph with the Antigone, might 
have been more useful as a diplomat than a man of warlike action, sent 
him to Chios and Lesbos, neighbouring allies, to ensure extra help. The 
rich Chiot and prominent pro-Athenian politician Hermesilaos {proxenos 
of Athens in Chios) gave a reception at his house in honour of the 
famous guest, where Sophocles was enthralled by a good-looking boy 
who was pouring the wine. The scene ends with Sophocles tricking the 
boy into a kiss—to the applause of all. 

The spirit of the reception reflects the famous Chian hospitality and 
joyful atmosphere which Ion recorded as relished by all. It is possible 
that during this occasion the relationship between Ion and Athens, and 
also between Ion and Sophocles, gained momentum; this relationship 
would prove strong in the future. Things work in the same way even 
nowadays... 

However, what fascinates us, since Athenaeus in general follows his 
sources closely, is the vivid and playful presentation of the incident—a 
revelation into the nature and the style of the author. Even if Ion 
concentrated on his oum visits and journeys in the Epidemiai, rather 
than those of his famous contemporaries, it appears that we have lost 
a unique piece of work. 

The fact that he staged his plays in Athens demonstrates the close 
links between Ion, Chios and Athens. We know that Ion came third at 
the Dionysia of 428, when Euripides won with the ElippolytusP The fact 
that Ion came hrst, at least once, shows that he was very well known 
in Athens and, given the high expectations of Athenian audiences at 
the dramatic competitions, the plays with which he competed must 


™ Cf. Ar. Birds 880: “I like this practice of always adding the Chians”; also Eupolis’ 
Poleis F246 PCG: see Barron (1986) 102 and Blanshard in this volume. 

Certainly before Xenophon’s Memorabilia. For the original and the unique nature 
of this work, see Dover (1986) 34-5. 

“ 104 Feurini = FGrPl 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d. For more details of the incident, 
see Sarikakis (1989) 157; Quinn (1981) 40 (with n4). 

T6 Feurini = 77GTDID C 13 = FGrH 392 T6 = Argum. Fur. Hipp. 2. 
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have been of the highest standard. The year/s of any victories remain 
speculative.^^ The most memorable detail of his victory was that Ion, 
thoroughly delighted, apparently gave every one of the spectators ajar 
of Chian wine as a gift. This gesture undoubtedly indicates, apart from 
pride and gratitude, hnancial affluence on Ion’s part. 

It is worth elaborating on the topic of Chian wine. It was considered 
one of the best in ancient Greece: certainly it was the most renowned 
product of the island in antiquity, and its main source of wealth and 
reputation. Wine is curiously, but at the same time closely, connected 
with the founding of Chios (as Olding elaborates in this volume). The 
name of Chios’ founder Oinopion literally means “one who drinks 
wine”, and it has been suggested that the names of the hve sons of 
Oinopion represented the different qualities of Chian wine.^^ Further¬ 
more, a cult of Dionysus, god of wine, seems to have been prominent 
on ancient Chios. It seems that Ion’s frequent references to wine and 
its god conhrm his genuine love for the prized product of his country. 
One might even presume that Ion participated in activities connected 
to the cult of Dionysus on Chios. 

Two lines from elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West = Ath. 447d are a case 
in point. In these lines. Ion idealizes the merits of wine drinking—and 
in the process may reveal something about his own personality and 
character. Wine is called “inspirer of good deeds”, and the pursuits 
one should follow after drinking are delineated with remarkable clarity: 
drinking, having fun, and thinking justly (lines 15—16). Wine is seen (if 
drunk in reasonable quantity) as clarifying human thought and assisting 
one to reach right decisions (see Katsaros in this volume). There are 
traces of broader ethical issues in these lines.^’ 


The decade 435—425 is the most likely. 

“ So Zolotas (1921) 1.1: 21-2. Oinopion’s name eomes from olvoi; and ni[v]a) 
(Barron 1986: 94); Zolotas (1921) 1.1: 20 dilfers, deriving Oinopion’s name from oivot]/, 
“wine-faeed, wine-dark”. For a detailed survey of Chian wine, see Spanos (1966). It is 
worth noting that Ion in his Chiou Ktisis referred to the local practice of mixing wine 
and water in eertain set proportions: 99 Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e. 

“ Sarikakis (1998) 289—91. For the early appearance of Dionysus as a Greek god, 
see Karetsou (2002) xxv. 

The tantalizing subjeet of Ion as a philosopher—sinee Ion, as a Chiot, resided 
close to Asia Minor/Ionia, the cradle of Greek philosophy—lies outside the scope of 
this paper; see the apt remarks of Dover (1986) 28—32. Note, in particular, the similar 
vocabulary employed by Ion in 89 Leurini = 26 West = Ath. 447d and Empedocles 
31B129.3 DK: Dover (1986) 31. 
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Ion’s great colleague and friend, Sophocles, was considered already 
in antiquity to be the homerikotatos among all poets. Ion himself was 
raised with a heightened awareness of Chios’ intrinsic Homeric tradi¬ 
tion, and appears to have followed the call. Even if our scanty remains 
reveal but part of the truth, it is obvious that Ion’s tragedies exhibit 
a strongly Homeric influence. We know eleven titles of Ion’s dramas, 
and six appear to derive from the rich foundations of the Trojan Cycle: 
Agamemnon, Argeioi, Laertes, Teukros, Phoenix, Phrouroi. Moreover, the archaic 
style and the richly Ionian vocabulary used by Ion may again reflect 
Homeric influence (see, for example, Stevens in this volume).^® 

A very interesting detail reveals an on-going linguistic relationship 
between Ion’s fragments and contemporary local vocabulary in rural 
Chios. In Argeioi 11 Leurini = TrGF 19 F9 = Hsch. o 224, we hnd 
an uncertain reading of the last word: (bi; naXaiov 'faKu; odpov. The 
manuscript reading is dKrooapov —that is, “like an old aKrooapov”: 
useless, due to old age, according to the gloss of Hesychius. The word 
akissaros is still the name of a bush in the villages of NE Chios, the 
branch of which is used as a broom, in order to give the house a 
good sweep-out. Therefore the suggested reading dKrooapov becomes 
more plausible—as Olding and Blanshard note in this volume. Ion 
favours some Chian words. Despite the nowadays common nature of 
the optyavov in the rocky hills of Chios, it may be going too far to 
consider any local signihcance of its use in the surviving single line of 
Ion’s elegy 91 Leurini = 28 West = Ath. 68b; Choerob. ap. Et. Gen. s.v. 
opiyavov: ahidp b y’ eppaTreroi; xov optyavov ev %epl KehGet, “For he 
quickly hides the oregano in his hand”! 

Let me conclude by offering an account of Ion’s survival through the 
centuries, from ancient to contemporary Chios. Leon Allatios (Allacci), 
an important seventeenth century scholar with a hrst-class reputation 
in Europe, of Chian origins but mainly active in Italy, mentions Ion 
in his poem Plellas (1642). In archaic iambic verses, Allatios praises his 
home island, now fallen into slavery, and catalogues the prominent 
hgures of ancient Chios as follows: 


™ See, for instance, Kirkwood (1965); Easterling (1984); Davidson (1988); Perysinakis 
(1992), especially pp. 79-82. 

So Dover (1986) 30, 32; these characteristics are to be found throughout Ion’s 
varied corpus. 
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Amongst all islands, to me you are the richest, 
putting your foundations deep into the sea. 

For in old times you offered 

will, word, and prudence, and skilful men 

numerous: Metrodorus, Theocritus, 

Scymnus, Ion, Oinopides, Democritus, 

I keep silent about Theopompus, and, apart from them, 
the mouth of the Muses, Homer, through which he produced 
a song envied by gods, not only by men. 

Further, Pheraios Rhegas, in the representation of Chios in his Xdpxa 
xfi:; 'ETiTidSo:; (1797), mentions Ion among the four greatest literary 
hgures of ancient Chios (the other three are Homer, Theopompus 
and Theocritus). 

Scarlatos Manganas, in his epic poem Chias (1895), narrates, in 
Homeric style, the history of Chios from mythological times until the 
devastating earthquake of 1881. He writes: 

either like Herodotus, Ion, Thucydides, 
or my Homer, the Chiot peer. 

In a recent publication of a children’s book in English, Ion’s version 
of the founding and naming of Chios is narrated:^'* 

In antiquity there lived in Chios a tragic poet by the name of Ion. Once 
upon a time. Ion says, the god Poseidon came to the island which was 
then uninhabited. There, in the midst of the desert, Poseidon found a 
beautiful nymph and married her. 

Some months later, the bride was expecting a child. And on a snowy, 
winter day she gave birth to a handsome little boy. The father, Poseidon, 
named his son Chios, from the word ‘chion’ meaning ‘snow’. 

Years went by and Chios grew up. During one of his journeys, Plutarch 
tells us, Chios found the treasure of the rich Lydian King Croesus. Without 
being noticed he started removing the king’s gold a little at a time and 
distributing it to his fellow countrymen. But one day, the guards caught 
him stealing and arrested him. Unable to escape and not wanting to put 
the blame on his own people, Chios fell into the river and drowned. 

* * * 


™ Fafalios (1990) 13. 
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The purpose of this paper is not to evaluate Ion or, moreover, to 
challenge long-standing views of literary criticism about him.^' Ion’s 
surviving fragments, as well as the high esteem he appears to have 
enjoyed from contemporary and later Greek writers, seem to justify the 
view that he was one of those ‘great minors’, capriciously dealt with 
by the goddess of literature Tyche: we cannot know with any certainty 
whether Ion influenced any genre decisively, but it is tantalizing to 
speculate on the remains of his work. The variety and the style of his 
work reflects a playful and versatile spirit—we detect a pleasant and 
attractive character, all too human,^^ enjoying philosophical interests 
and a marked sense of moderation. Friend of honest joys and pleasures, 
at the same time serving his home town to the best of his abilities, 
he was representative of the ‘good’ citizen of fifth century Chios and 
the wider Greek world. Any Chian should stand thoughtfully over the 
remains of his work, mourning what is lost, but nevertheless appreciat¬ 
ing his achievements. 

What, then, of the attitude of contemporary Chios towards Ion? 
Unfortunately, contemporary Chios seems to ignore him. Most pupils, 
even in High Schools, have never heard of him. Nowhere is any statue 
erected to him—two busts of Homer adorn Chios Town, which has a 
Public Garden displaying busts of all important (and sometimes unim¬ 
portant!) literary figures of the Chian past. There is only a dead end 
street named after Ion in the town: a mere 60 metres long, running 
perpendicular to the grander Theopompou Street. Ion of Chios still 
awaits recognition from his fellow-townsmen.^^ 


See, for instance, T17 Leurini = TrGF 19 T6 = [Longinus] On the Sublime 33.5. 
® Ion was called a lover of drink and very amorous ((piko7i6xT|(; and epcoTiKcbxaxo^) 
by his biographer Baton of Sinope: T21a, 94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = 
Ath. 436f; cf T21b Leurini = Ael. VH 2.41. 

I would like to thank Professor Pat Easterling, Dr K. J. Dabos and Dr G. M. Mais- 
tros, as well as the Editors, for their help concerning the presentation of this paper. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ION’S EPIDEMIAI AND PLUTARCH’S ION 
Christopher Peeling 


Ion and genre 

It is hard not to approach Ion of Chios back to front. We have only 
scraps of his own work; what we have is what has been chosen for 
quotation by later writers, so immediately we are dealing, not with the 
man himself in his own intellectual context, but with what later authors 
found interesting about him in theirs. When we try to recreate that 
contemporary context, we need to remember how little we know both 
about Ion and about that hfth century intellectual world. We can, if we 
choose, try big generalizations about what issues the Athenian empire 
must have raised for an islander, or what opportunities and attractions 
the Athenian cultural honeypot must have offered to an intellectual, 
or what literary forms must have suggested themselves most naturally 
to an enterprising author; indeed, I shall try some of them myself in 
a moment. But we should also remember how scarce and selective are 
our materials for reconstructing this period. There is a certain amount 
on some sorts of literary production, but not many, in Athens itself, and 
what we have is skewed towards the theatre; there are signs of vigor¬ 
ous and enterprising experiments in prose, with only a small fraction 
of these happening in Athens; we have just the sketchiest idea of even 
the main political events between the two great wars, with most of the 
colour owed to, and extremely hltered by, a talented writer composing 
with interests and agenda of his own nearly six hundred years later. 
Because this is ‘classical’, we somehow think we must understand it bet¬ 
ter than other periods; but there is a real sense in which we understand 
the intellectual (perhaps even the political) life of second century AD 
Greece better than the middle hfty years of the hfth century BC, and 
know more about the Second Sophistic than the First. Even for Ion, it 
will be useful later in this chapter to explore that second century AD 
intellectual background, even if it is the background to those who quote 
him rather than to the man himself 
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Even through the haze, we can see that Ion was a fascinating and 
important hgure, fascinating enough to justify a book about him. But 
how he was fascinating and important is more difficult to pin down 
(another reason to justify a book about him!)—how remarkable it was, 
for instance, for a man from an allied city to contend in the tragic com¬ 
petition against the great Athenian poets. And here again it is hard not 
to read his importance backwards, to identify later developments that 
seem to stand in a generic line of descent from Ion, or simply to show 
a family resemblance, and read back later features into Ion himself 
That is particularly tempting with the genre of biography, as we shall 
see; but it is not just a matter of biography. Dover, for instance, sees 
Ion’s Epidemiai as a forerunner of Xenophon’s Apomnemoneumata, with 
Ion himself as the “connecting thread” in the same way as Socrates 
was to be in Xenophon’s work: “Ion constructed a new literary form 
out of two oral forms, narrative conversation and the sayings of wise 
men”.' That may be so; but even the scanty fragments we have do 
not particularly concentrate on “the sayings of wise men” to the same 
degree as Xenophon’s collection, even though such tons mots were 
precisely the sort of material that Plutarch would hnd conveniently 
quotable (as some of the fragments we do have show). Conversation 
and sympotic behaviour, yes; wise sayings, less so. And yes, it must be 
that Ion’s presence was some sort of “connecting thread”: we can infer 
that from the very title Epidemiai, whether or not it was Ion’s own—not 
so much Travels^ or even Visits,^ but more Spells of Residence or Stays, 
periods of being ‘at home’ in a particular place.^ The plural doubtless 


‘ Dover (1986) 32-5: “connecting thread” (p. 33); “two oral forms” (p. 34). 

^ Ostwald (1992) 325; “what might be called his ‘Travel Pictures’”: Misch (1950) 
1.98; “Reisen”: von Blumenthal (1939) 2; “Rdseerinnerungen”: Meister (1978) 292; “Rei- 
sebilder bzw. — etimerungen"’: Zimmermann (1998) 1075. 

^ For example, Felling in OCD* s.v. biography, Greek; Brown in OCD’ s.v. Ion (2). 

“Anwesenheiten”: von Fritz (1967) 1.99; “Reiseaufenthalte”: Strasburger (1986) 1 = 
(1990) 341. 

^ Thus e7ti5T||j,EW is used naturally of diseases that are endemic, permanently at 
home at a place. That use is mueh more frequent than LSJ’s single citation {Progn. 
25) s.v. ETtiSripeco 1.2 would suggest: for example, [Hipp.] Airs, Waters, Places 4, Internal 
Disorders 20 bis, 21, and 37, and of course Epid. When applied to people, the ‘being at 
home’ aspect makes it natural to contrast e7ti5T||j.eTv and d7to5T||j.eTv, ‘being at home’ 
and ‘being away’: for example, Xen. Symp. 4.31, Cyr. 7.5.69. When xenoi are epidemiai, 
they usually seem to be more than temporary visitors (for example, Xen. Mem. 1.2.61, 
PL Prot. 342c7, and perhaps Lys. 12.35 and Hdt. 2.39.2, though on this last ease Jacoby 
(1947a) 15 = (1956) 166 has doubts); when sophists eome to eniSripsTv, it seems it is 
for more than a short visit (for example, PL Prot. 310e5, 315e8, Apol. 20a3, Hipp. mai. 
282de, and Plato’s own spells in Sicily, Ep. 7.330b8, 338e bis). The most temporary 
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suggests more than one place where Ion was at home, but not necessarily 
more than two: if he lived at some times at Chios and at some times 
in Athens, he would have had multiple epidemiai in both.® But that can 
be a very diiferent sort of connecting thread from anything we see in 
Xenophon. One striking feature in what we have of Ion is the absence 
of an ‘I’ perspective. For an author so often linked with the develop¬ 
ment of an interest in personality or the individual, he tells us—even 
indirectly suggests to us—^very little about himself^ This is not about 
him, it is about the people he met, whereas the “connecting thread” in 
Xenophon is very much the person that the Apomnemoneumata are about, 
the dominating hgure Socrates. And the same goes for those scholars 
who, very reasonably, see Ion as a forerunner of the lively mises-en-scene 
of the Platonic dialogue:® a forerunner, yes, but a forerunner with that 
important difference, the absence of a single dominating hgure. 

We are already talking about ‘genres’, and different sorts of later 
literature that seem to have Ion among their early exponents. Unsurpris¬ 
ingly, the generic versatility of Ion is one thing that struck later readers 
in antiquity, just as it has ever since. Suda describes him as “a tragic 
poet and a lyric poet and a philosopher”,® and Harpocration says that 
“he wrote a lot: choral songs and tragedies and a work of philosophy 
called Triagmos”}^ The scholiast on Aristophanes Peace 835 calls him 
“a poet of dithyrambs and tragedy and choral songs” and adds that 
“he also wrote comedies and epigrams and paeans and hymns and 
scolia and encomia and elegies, and in prose the so-called Presbeutikos 


epidemia in a fifth century author seeni.s to be ‘Old Oligarch’ 1.18, where it is used of 
allies coming to Athens for law-suits: those too could be fairly long-drawn-out affairs. 
In the age of Demosthenes, there is talk of more temporary epidemiai, especially for 
festivals: LSJ s.v. e7tt5T||j.e(B III. The fifth century range of the word is a good reason 
for not taking the tide to suggest other people’s epidemiai at Chios: great men would 
visit the island, but would not be ‘at home’ for an extended period. The Sophocles 
anecdote (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d, below) is set in Chios, but 
it was Ion, not Sophocles, who was at home there. 

It is quite likely, though, that 111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23, his 
meeting with Socrates at Samos, suggests a stay of Ion himself there: so West (1985) 
73. See Fleteher in this volume. 

’ That is a qualification of Momigliano (1993) 30: “...his tale was of a definite 
autobiographical character”; at least as a modern would naturally take “autobiographical 
character”, that is less clearly true of Ion than of many earlier poetic texts. 

» West (1985); Strasburger (1986) 8 = (1990) 348. 

T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda [i 487] s.v. Ion Chios. 

T9a, 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = Harpocration s.v. Ion. 
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(but some say that is not authentic); also surviving is his Foundation <of 
Chios> and his Cosmology and his Memoirs and some others”." 

Yet would Ion have regarded himself—^would he even have had the 
vocabulary to describe himself—as ‘generically versatile’? He is more 
likely to have classed himself, as Plutarch sometimes classes him, as sim¬ 
ply ‘poet’, expecting that a good poet would be active over a number of 
what we call genres—just as Pindar’s work ranges over epinicia, paeans, 
dithyrambs, hymns, encomia and a good deal more; just as Simonides 
composed epigrams, dithyrambs, epinicia, laments, paeans, encomia, 
and different types of elegy; just as Euripides wrote epinicia and epi¬ 
grams as well as plays {TrGF \/o\. 5.1, 90-95), and Aeschylus is said to 
have written elegies (TrGAvol. 3, T A 2) and Sophocles elegy, paeans, 
and prose {TrGF yo\. 4, T A 2); and just as Plato himself wrote poetry 
as well as philosophy and could talk of Hippias of Elis as the author 
of “poems and epics and tragedies and dithyrambs and many works in 
prose of all sorts” {Flipp. min. 368c8-d2 = 86A12 DK; elegies too, we 
might add: Pans. 5.25.4 = 86B1 DK). Ion remains an extreme case, 
the right person for Callimachus to appeal to in his thirteenth Iambus 
in defence of his own polyeideiad'^ extreme, indeed, but not altogether 
“an exceptional phenomenon”." Such range was not an innovation of 
Hellenistic poets: that, indeed, was Callimachus’ point. 

Fifth century prose writers similarly addressed a range of themes, 
and presumably adopted different strategies and registers. Hippias’ 
collection of Olympic victors must have been very different from his 
astronomical and his mathematical works, and both very different from 
his orations that “charmed the Greeks” (PhUostr. VS 1.11.7); Prodicus’ 
work on language must have been of a different stamp from his account 


" T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schof. Ar. Pax 835. 

West (1985) 71. On Callimachus [T15a Leurini = Callim. Iamb. 13, fr. 203 Pfeiffer; 
T15b Leurini = Diegesis 9.32-38 in Callim. Iamb. 13: Pfeiffer (1949) 205f.] see now 
Hunter (1997) 41-7; Kerkhecker (1999) 250-70; and Henderson in this volume. Both 
Hunter (pp. 46—7) and Kerkhecker (pp. 261—2) explore the ways in whieh Callimachus 
is also in dialogue with Plato’s Ion (below), with a learned playfulness in combining 
the two homonyms in a context where Callimachus’ lack of ‘Ionian’ experience but 
use of ‘lonie’ dialeet are also in point. If so, as Kerkhecker says, Callimachus implies 
that his poetry is a genuine techne, and he can therefore fulfil Plato’s expectation that 
the proper poet (unlike the deficient real-life poets who are only good at one genre) 
should be able to perform in many genres. 

“Eine Ausnahmeerscheinung’: Z.immerimLnn {\99?>) 1075. 
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of the Choice of Heracles,'^ just as Xenophon’s Oeconomicus is very 
different from his Hellenica. Nor is such a range over both prose and 
verse so surprising, though it remains impressive. Critias wrote tragedies, 
satyr plays, elegies, and hexameter verse, as well as prose speeches, 
“conversations”, a discussion of “the nature of love or virtues”, and 
constitutions in both prose and verse (DK 88);'^ and we should again 
remember Hippias and Sophocles and Plato. What requires comment 
in the hfth century is not generic range, but generic narrowing: the 
way, for instance, that—at least if we were to believe Plato—poets are 
typically much better at one genre than at others (one notices that he 
does not say that poets only try one genre. Ion 534c 1-4);'® or the way 
that tragedy and comedy do not seem to be combined (except, perhaps, 
by Ion of Chios himself),and that, presumably, is why it raises an 
issue interesting enough to be raised so enigmatically at the end of 
Plato’s Symposium}^ 


‘‘‘ On Hippias’ orations cf. PI. Hipp. mai. 281a, Hipp. min. 346a, 363c (86A6-8 DK). 
Heracles at the eross-roads figured in Prodicus’ Horai aecording to Schol. Ar. Nub. 361 = 
84B1 DK: see Xen. Mm. 2.1.21-34 = Prodicus 84B2 DK with Sansone (2004). 

Critias has suddenly leapt into seholarly interest (“The time to stop forgetting 
Critias has, apparently, arrived”: Wilson 2004b, eiting Centanni 1997, Bultrighini 1999, 
lannueei 2002 and Wilson 2003). 

“Each person can only make a good job of composing (rcoieiv KaXmq,) the sort 
of poetry to which the Muse propels him, one man dithyrambs, another encomia, 
another hyporchemata, another epics, another iambics: in all other sorts each writer is 
poor ((pauXo:;)” (534el-4). Despite the ready acquiescence of Plato’s Ion, this claim is 
anyway outrageous: Pindar and Simonides are enough to show that. 

That is what the scholiast on Aristophanes Peace 835 claims, but that has been 
doubted. Sehol. Frogs 83-4 {TGrF 39 T12) elaims that Agathon wrote eomedies as 
well as tragedies, but this is usually thought to be a misunderstanding: at the end of 
Plato’s Symposium (see next note), Socrates is urging Agathon and Aristophanes that 
the same man ought to be able to write both, and Agathon would scarcely need much 
persuading if he did write both (or, more precisely, if he was known to have already 
written both at the dramatic date of the dialogue). In the fourth century there is also 
Timocles [FGrH 86 Tl). Cf Taplin (1986) 163 and nl, who observes that actors, too, 
seem to have specialized in one genre or the other. 

PI. Symp. 223d: Socrates claims, “forcing the argument”, that the same person 
ought to be able to write both. The comment of Bury (1932) ad loc. is on the right lines: 
“The point of Socrates’ argument is that the scientific poet must be master of the art of 
poetry in its universal, generic aspect, and therefore of both its included species, tragedy 
and comedy”. That also underlies the argument sxion 531-3 that if Ion can talk about 
Homer, he ought to be able to talk equally well about all other poets, “for the whole 
thing [that is, all types of verse] is poetry, I suppose” (TtoiTixiKq ydp ttou eoxiv x6 bXov, 
532c8-9). For Plato’s Socrates, if poetry were the way it ought to be and poets had 
proper knowledge of their business, there is no reason why a poet should not combine 
all genres {Ion), and the combination of tragedy and comedy should not be any more 
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There are broader issues, too, about ‘genre’. That concept is not 
meaningless but it is problematic, and particularly so for someone 
writing at the time of Ion. ‘Generic expectations’ were never totally 
hxed in antiquity, especially in prose: we do better to think of ‘on-the- 
whole’ expectations, so that a reader picking up a work of, say, history 
or biography or even epic will have a provisional idea of what may be 
expected, but wUl not be surprised to hnd one or several of the usual 
features to be absent, or present in an unusual or off-key way.'® Many 
classical texts wUl have worked by revising readers’ expectations as they 
go, continually constructing their own ‘genre’. Of course, those provi¬ 
sional expectations have to come from somewhere, and any work is in 
dialogue with previous writings. Even before the hfth century, writers 
had to make choices, and decide that some themes were appropriate to 
iambi, say, and some to elegies, and—already in the sixth century®"— 
some to prose. Ion had to make those choices too. To decide that The 
Foundation of Chios should be in prose—assuming it was in prose—was 
to make a statement that his treatment aligned it with one range of 
material rather than another, an investigative, fact-based cousin to 
Hecataeus or Hippias or Xanthus of Lydia, rather than to Hesiod or 
Xenophanes or Panyassis.®' That feeling of what is ‘appropriate’ to one 
sort of writing or another can be traced in Herodotus and Thucydides 


out of the way than any other [Symp.). Despite the idiosyncrasy of Plato’s thought, as 
so often he is building paradoxes on assumptions that others would share. 

‘Genre’ has been the subject of much interesting recent discussion: see, for instance, 
Dubrow (1982), Dougherty (1994), Fowler (1991), Barchiesi (2001) and Depew and 
Obbink (2000); on the particular issues raised by history and biography: Geiger (1985), 
especially pp. 12—3, Marincola (1999), Burridge (2004). I had my own say in Felling 
(1999), and add a litde more in Felling (2006b). 

™ GoldhiU (2002b) 4, 10. But Goldhill brings out that it was the fifth century that saw 
the emergence of prose “as a trendy, provocative, modern and highly intellectualized 
form of writing” (p. 1); “[p]rose is the medium in which the intellectual revolution of 
the enlightenment is enacted” (p. 4); “the new prose brings to bear scientific enquiry 
and theorizing about politics and the real world” (p. 8). 

Cf Jacoby’s similar remark on Hecataeus’ choice of prose: (1909) 83 = (1956) 
20. On poetic forerunners of (especially local) historiography cf Bowie (1986) 27—34, 
discussing Ion at p. 32 and nl04, and especially (2001a); Fowler (1996) 65 and (2001) 
96; Dougherty (1994). A choice of prose remains significant even if Dougherty is right 
(as she probably is) to deny that tctisis poetry was “an authentic archaic genre”, inter¬ 
preting “genre” in terms of performance context: some mode of poetic performance 
(even if fictive?) would still be the more familiar way of addressing such a theme, and 
the choice of prose would not be casual. That point holds no matter how different or 
how similar later prose and poetic local historians became: on this difficult issue see 
Clarke (2005). 
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too,^^ and if a similar sensitivity were not there in the theatre, comedy 
would never be able to make jokes out of paratragedy But that does 
not mean that ‘genre’ is working in the same way as it does later, 
especially in prose. In later authors, genre tends to be most interesting 
and suggestive when it is problematic, when a work starts pressing on 
the boundaries of what may be comfortable within those “provisional 
expectations”; but in the Epidemiai, it is not clear that there were many 
provisional expectations at all, any real boundaries on which to press. 
In that case, more stress needs to fall on the expectations Ion created 
as he went—if only we could reconstruct what these were. 

Biography and history provide particularly treacherous generic 
ground, and once again we need to guard against distortion through 
retrospect. We are so used, in modern times as in ancient, to later 
biography dehning itself in relation to history. Plutarch and Nepos in 
famous passages dehne their biographies against history: “it is not history 
I am writing”, says Plutarch, “but Lives...” {Alex. 1.2); Nepos is afraid 
that “if I were to start setting out what happened, I might seem not 
to be telling the story of his life but to be writing history” {Pelop. 1.1). 
Their modern successors, too, exploit a similar distinction. Bacon and 
Carlyle and Emerson and Strachey and many more.^^ The contrast 
can be used to put biography down as much as to build it up. “Biog¬ 
raphy offers the easy approach to history, and some go no further than 


® Cf. Hdt. 2.116.1, where Homer is assumed to have rejected the Egyptian version 
of Helen as “not as proper for epic composition as the one he adopted”: on yap 6|ioia)(; 

XT1V ETtoTtoiiriv euTtpETtfi:; fjv Tw EXEpcp xcp nEp Expijoaxo. The wording suggests more 
than choosing a version to suit his plot: this is a question of ‘propriety’ for ‘epic’. On 
Thuc. 1.21, see below. 

Bacon (1605) 179-80 arguing that lives “must of necessity contain a more true, 
native, and lively representation” than chronicles or other sorts of narration; Carlyle 
(1840) 382: “History is the essence of innumerable biographies”; Strachey (1918) preface: 
“The history of the Victorian Age will never be written... I have attempted through 
the medium of biography, to present some Victorian visions to the modern eye... I 
hope, however, that the following pages may prove to be of interest from the strictly 
biographical no less than from the historical point of view”. But we should also note 
that Carlyle claimed that “the History of the World... was the Biography of Great 
Men” (1846: 21), and wrote the “History” of Frederick the Great; that the sub-title of 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex is “a Tragic History”; and that Bacon counts biography 
as a way of presenting a “just and perfect history”. Emerson’s “There is properly no 
history, only biography”, is not too far away (1841: 153). The distinction of two genres 
allows and perhaps demands, for Bacon, Carlyle, Emerson and Strachey as (surely) for 
Plutarch, the claim that biography allows insights into history, the subject-matter, that 
history, the literary genre, cannot match. 
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biography”, says Syme:^'^ for him Tacitus’ development from Agricola 
to Annals and Histones is a sign of intellectual growth, a readiness to 
grapple with a theme that required “substance, insight, and intensity”.^® 
It is hard not to read back a similar contrast of history and biography 
into Ion as well. If he was writing about famous men, this puts him 
in the genealogy of biography—and so we hnd assumptions that the 
Epidemiai must have looked like our biographies too. 

Take for instance the famous story of Sophocles stealing a kiss from 
a pretty boy (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). It looks— 
Jacoby argued^®—as if this was the hrst time Ion mentioned him in the 
work, for the fragment concludes with a summary of ‘what Sophocles 
was like’ (witty rather than practical) that would be odd if he were 
already a familiar character; and—still according to Jacoby—the time 
Ion met him at Chios is therefore likely to have been the hrst time the 
pair came to know each other well. Yet that is predicated on too many 
assumptions on how a biographical work ought to look. We have no right 
to assume that Ion’s work was ordered chronologically at all,^^ so that 
even if this was the hrst mention of Sophocles, it need not correspond 
to the chronological hrst meeting: here the structure of Xenophon’s 
Apomnemoneumata might have provided a helpful warning, or indeed 
the complex chronological interweavings of Herodotus. Nor, anyway, 
is it unthinkable that such a summary may have come at something 
other than Sophocles’ hrst mention. Its point—that the poet’s speciality 
was sympotic wit rather than state activity—is introduced to explain 
Sophocles’ pleasantry (“Pericles said I could write poetry but did not 
know how to be a general...”), and is not just a generalizing aside. 

That history-biography divide can also make Ion’s choice to write 
these Epidemiai seem odder than it is. For Momigliano, the conditions 
of the time told for historiography, not of biography. “[A]t least for 
Athens”, he says, “we can say that the cultural background as a whole 
did not favour the prominence of biography or autobiography”: the 
important decisions are taken by states rather than individuals, official 
ideology encouraged the suppression of individual names when a 


Syme (1958) 91. 

® Syme (1958) 131. 

“ Jacoby (1947a) 3 and n3 = (1956) 147-8 and nl9. 

As Jacoby concedes in FGrH 392 Notes, p. 193, stating first that the arrange¬ 
ment was “ganz unsysteimtisch” and then, sensibly, that we have insufficient evidence 
to know. 
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funeral orator celebrated the city, and the great achievements were 
those of Athens and Sparta rather than Themistocles and Leonidas.^® 
Let us leave aside the question whether ‘biography’ is the right word 
for what Ion wrote. That issue can hardly even be discussed without 
imposing an anachronistic generic straitjacket, but perhaps we can 
follow a hint of Simon Swain and Mark Edwards and talk of “the 
biographic” rather than “biography”, concentrating more generally 
on Ion’s interest in the way great hgures lived, not on any question of 
literary form.^® Can Momigliano really be right? In a political world 
where Athens, democracy as it was, was still dominated by big men, 
Themistocles, Cimon, Ephialtes, Thucydides son of Melesias, Pericles, 
and by the end of Ion’s hfe,^® Cleon? Where, in the islands, one alterna¬ 
tive to Athens was Persia, the land of the charismatic Great King, and 
the other might be Sparta, a city which, for all its militaristic culture, 
was unusually ready to celebrate great men,^' and where Pausanias 
and then Pleistoanax were providing absorbing scandals? In a literary 
world where lyric and elegiac poets had certainly developed an ‘I’-voice 
as they paraded likes and dislikes, including political likes and dislikes, 
and where—even if that ‘P was sometimes hard to pin down, an ‘T 
of performer or character or audience as well as of poet—a Solon or 
a Sappho in their different ways could still invite readers to construct 
strong views of a poet’s own actions, emotions, and experience? And 
where Hhe poet’ par excellence was still Homer, with his tales of great men, 
where the Odyssey had controlled its presentation around one great man 
in particular, and had given four of its most memorable books to be 
delivered by the man himself as his travel-account?^^ Where, as Graziosi 
has shown, thinking about the literary interpretation and influence of 


® Momigliano (1993) 38-40 (quotation from p. 38). 

® Swain (1997), especially pp. 1-2; Edwards (1997), especially pp. 227-8, 233-4. 

™ Not that we can be sure when Ion died: before 422, as Ar. Peace 835-7 shows, but 
that passage and its scholion (T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835) do not 
make it certain that his death was recent. Ion is there, not necessarily because he is only 
just dead, but for the pun on Aoios: he and his poem also allow Aristophanes a neat 
transition from dithyramb-poets (828-31) to other shooting stars, the ones the wealthy 
carry in their lanterns (839-41). This last point tells against the suggestion of Jacoby 
(1947a) ln3 = (1956) 144n3 that the verses were a last-minute addition to Peace. 

As Bruno Currie points out to me. Thus it is to Sparta that Themistocles goes to 
get his crown and other honours (Hdt. 8.124.2—3); and notice the (somehow formal¬ 
ized?) ‘praise’ of Brasidas at Sparta in 431 BC (Thuc. 2.25.2) and of the theios aner 
(PL Mem 99d, Arist. ME 1145a27). 

® Strasburger (1972) 21-2 = (1990) 1074; (1986) 6 = (1990) 346. 
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Homer most naturally took the form of questions concerning Homer’s 
own life and that of his successors?^^ Of course there are those collective 
strands as well, they were there as early as Homer, with his interest in 
exploring how similar Greeks are to Trojans—whole peoples, not only 
Hector and Achilles. But, if we think of Homer, we may think also of 
the centrality of hospitality to the Odyssey, and its theme of encounters 
in one land after another: so again Ion’s choice of Epidemiai is not so 
surprising after all, even if that lack of a single central character still 
marks an important difference. 

So, just as the biographic in Homer’s case was the most natural 
register for exploring questions of literary history, so it could easily 
be one possible register for thinking about politics and political history. 
Indeed, it is very odd that Momigliano should claim that “[t]he idea 
that one could treat the Persian or the Peloponnesian Wars in biographi¬ 
cal terms never dawned upon the mind of any Greek historian of the 
hfth century”.Yet Pausanias ran into great trouble for a dedication 
that represents the achievement as his rather than the Spartans’ (so it 
certainly “dawned upon” his mind to see things in biographical terms: 
Thuc. 1.132.2-3); Herodotus talks of Leonidas’ glory {kleos) in terms that 
invited comparison with Homer;^^ the Spartan Brasidas was heroized 
after his death, and—perhaps—the Athenian Hagnon before him even 
during his life;^® some contemporaries could think of the Peloponnesian 
War as ‘Pericles’ war’;^^ the magnitude of Themistocles’ contribution to 
the success in 480, and the uncomfortable position in Athens that his 
greatness brought, was clearly an issue. Whether or not Greek historians 


Graziosi (2002). 

3"* Momigliano (1993) 40. 

33 That comparison is anything but straightforward: I explore this in Felling (2006a). 
But Momigliano over-simplifies: “The Spartans and the Athenians, not Leonidas and 
Themistocles, are Herodotus’ protagonists of the Persian Wars. There is no indispens¬ 
able Achilles or Hector in them—^which shows the limits of Herodotus’ debt to Homer” 
(p. 40). There are indeed dilferences from Homer’s world, but the issue is not one that 
Herodotus and his audience wave away: Leonidas as a Homeric figure is a thought- 
provoking possibility, not a non-starter. 

3® Thuc. 5.11.1 with Malkin (1987) 228-32 and Hornblower (1996) 449-55. 

33 That is a reasonable inference from the attacks on his friends at the beginning 
of the war, from Ephorus FGrH 70 F196 (Diod. 12.38-41.1), and from the parodic 
twist given in Aristophanes’ Acharnians: Felling (2000) 151-5. It is reasonable, too, to 
see Thucydides constructing his first book in a way that rebuts such an interpretation: 
Felling (2000) 91-2. 
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eventually told the tales in a biographic way, it is unthinkable that it 
never “dawned upon” them to do so. 

Indeed, it clearly did. Ion shows that, and he was not the only one 
to favour the biographic: Stesimbrotus of Thasos (FGrH 107) wrote “on 
Themistocles and Thucydides and Pericles”. Doubtless Ion and Stes¬ 
imbrotus may not belong so closely together as they are sometimes put 
in modern treatments.'^® If there is little of the ‘I’-voice in Ion, there is 
even less in Stesimbrotus—little hint that the writer’s own experiences 
or meetings were particularly stressed, for instance.®® Stesimbrotus also 
may well have concentrated on “education” {FGrH 107 FI on Them¬ 
istocles, F4 on Cimon), something that probably®® makes it reasonable 
to see him as pioneering that interest in paideia which we often see in 
later ‘biographies’, from Xenophon’s Cyropaedia onwards.®' We can 
be fairly sure that Ion did not develop a similar interest. If he had, 
Plutarch, who liked material on childhood,®® would surely have drawn 
upon him; and meeting the famous during ‘spells of residence’ is one 
thing, meeting children who are later to be famous and noting their 
education is rather more difficult. But even though Stesimbrotus and 
Ion were probably not literary twins, an interest in “the biographic” 
is a thing they share. 

Perhaps, indeed. Ion and Stesimbrotus should encourage us to 
approach historiography in a way that would itself, to moderns, seem 
back-to-front. Instead of dehning biography against history, we should 
see “the biographic” as a strand—along with local history®® fable,®® epic®® 
and others—that hfth century historiography not merely draws on, but 


® For example, by Felling in OCD' s.v. biography, Greek; Momigliano (1993) 32 and 
42 (though p. 30 discriminates the two writings); Strasburger (1986) = (1990). 

® Only really FGrH 107 T2, FlOa = Ath. 589de, where Athenaeus says that he 
was not merely a contemporary of Pericles but also “saw him” (scopaKox; eauxov): 
had Stesimbrotus recalled this ‘seeing’ as the sort of social sympotic encounter we 
see in Ion, Athenaeus would have said so (it would have suited his interests). Jacoby 
(FGrH 107 Notes, p. 343) rightly distinguishes the two: “das waren keine memoiren, ivie Ions 
’ETitdriiiiat —dem Stpsimbrotus] hat Themistokles sicker nicht mehr gesehen”. 

Though here, too, there is a danger of misleading retrospeet: two fragments do 
not make an overwhelming case, and they were selected by Plutarch for quotation 
because of his own interest in paideia. 

« So Schachermeyr (1965); c£ Felling (1990a) 215, 217-8 = (2002) 302-4. 

« Felling (1990a). 

See Fowler (1996), especially pp. 62-9, surely right here against Jacoby (1909). 

« Griffin (1990). 

Cf, for example, Fluber (1965); Strasburger (1972); Hornblower (1994b) 63-9; 
Boedeker (2002); Felling (2006a). 
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also defines itself against.^® We can see both Herodotus and Thucydides 
as plotting events in ways that play the influence of individuals against 
that of collectives. To explain the success in 480-79, Herodotus’ text 
pays credit both to the individual flair of Themistocles and to the emo¬ 
tive force of Greek freedom (and Themistocles’ characteristics mirror 
as well as exploit the strengths both of Athens and of the Greeks as a 
whole'^^); Thucydides needs both the individual strengths and weaknesses 
of Pericles or Alcibiades and the national characteristics of Athens 
and Sparta to explain why events of the Peloponnesian War went the 
way they did (and again those individuals both interact with, and in 
part reflect, characteristics of their city). It was not just to the East, as 
Homeyer and Momigliano thought,'^® that Herodotus looked to find a 
stress on the individual in history. If more of Herodotus’ focus rests 
on Persian and Lydian individuals than Greek, that is a matter of his 
own interpretation rather than his source-material, bringing out how 
the personalities of Persian dynasts drove events more straightforwardly 
than the great men of Greece; just as Thucydides’ increasing stress on 
individuals in the later books marks, not a change of his own mind-set 
over the years, but an awareness that the characteristics of an Alcibi¬ 
ades or a Nicias were beginning to affect events in a different way from 
anything that had happened earlier—that, say, personal weaknesses 
and frailties were becoming relevant in a way that they had not with 
Pericles.^® 


This approach is closer to that of Marincola (1999), especially p. 292: “Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides were not just reacting to writers in other genres, they were 
in dialogue with them as well”; and Lendle (1992) 32: Ion’s concentration on leading 
personalities ‘strikes a chord’ that is perpetually heard in later historiography. Contrast 
the pronouncement of Jacoby (1909) 113 = (1956) 52: “Es gab, als er [Herodot] sein 
Material sammelte, prosaische Genealogien, Periodoi md Ethnographien; es gab keine literarischen 
Locakhroniken, so wenig me es Hetlenika oder Biographien gab”. It depends what one means 
by “biographies” (and indeed by Locakhroniken), but Jacoby’s dictum risks obscuring 
an important perspective. The view presented here does not imply any particular 
‘publication’ date for the Epidemiai: JeLCohy FGrH 392 Notes, p. 194 put this in the first 
five years of the Peloponnesian War, which would be before, but not much before, the 
date usually (and controversially) given for Herodotus’ ‘publication’. But ‘publication’ 
is a much more continuous process in the ancient world than the modern, and both 
Ion and Herodotus could be reacting to one another’s oral presentations as much as 
to any written version. 

Bldsel (2001), an interesting and cogent thesis even if (as I think) overstated in 
detail. 

Homeyer (1962), especially pp. 82-3, followed by Momigliano (1993), especially 
pp. 21, 34-5; cf Murray (1987) 108, 112 = (2001) 32-3, 40. 

« So Cribble (1999). 
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When Thucydides maps out his own terrain, he does dehne history, at 
least his sort of history, against other modes of doing things (1.21.1): 

Still, if we base ourselves on the indieations I have mentioned, anyone who 
thinks that events happened in something like the way I have explained 
would not go far wrong. It would be a mistake to put more trust in the 
way the poets have sung their praises, exaggerating and embroidering 
everything, or in the way the logographers have put things together, 
paying more attention to attraetiveness to the ear than to truth, given 
that the subject-matter is beyond verification and in most cases, because 
of the passing of time, has fought its way through to a mythical style in 
an untrustworthy way; no, one should rather think that my account has 
been based on the clearest indications, and that the truth has been found 
adequately given the antiquity of the material. 

That is an important text for early conceptions of ‘genre’.Thucydides 
knows that different types of writing have different characteristics, ones 
that he parades his determination not to share. 

That takes us some way towards ‘genre’—but what Thucydides 
does not suggest is that there is a pre-existing genre of history into 
which his work will neatly slot. Indeed, he need not imply that there 
is a single genre into which it does not slot either. “Logographers” is a 
conveniently capacious term, probably meaning no more than “prose- 
writers”, and it suits Thucydides’ rhetoric here to be broad-brush and 
use the excesses of some “prose-writers” to be dismissive about them 
all.'’* They doubtless include Herodotus, taken as the prize example of 
prose-writers just as Homer was earlier prime among poets, the figures 
most worth defining himself against;^^ but they will not be his only 
targets, only the pre-eminent ones. 


Hornblower (1991) 58: “This distinction between literary genres is new and 
remarkable”. 

Thus Pearson (1939) 7, followed by Hornblower (1994b) 59, defines “logographers” 
as “those who write about the past in prose”. We probably need not even limit it to 
“the past” rather than contemporary events: any relevant prose predecessor ought 
to count, just as any relevant poetie predecessor is ineluded in ‘the poets’. LSJ is right 
to give simply “prose-writer” (as at Arist. Rhet. 1388b22, who refers to speeches of 
praise and encomia “either by poets or by koyoypdcpoi”). So Gomme (1945) 1.138 ad 
loc.: “prose-writers in general, as opposed to the poets, and therefore in this connexion, 
the historians of an earlier generation or contemporary with Thucydides”; Walbank 
(1967) 39 on Plb. 7.7.1. In a dilferent frame of mind, Thueydides might have included 
Ion and Stesimbrotus, though 1.97.2 suggests that he did not (see note 53). 

® Thus ‘the poets’ and their exaggeration link back to his earlier treatment of Homer 
(1.9.4 and especially 10.3, where “it is reasonable to expeet him to have exaggerated and 
embroidered, poet as he was”: the phrase there for “exaggerated and embroidered”, ln\ 
zb iiei^ov... KoapTjoai, is echoed by eni x6 iieT^ov KoairouvTE:; here), and the scathing 
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As it happens, Ion is probably not included among these targets in 
1.21 (and probably not Stesimbrotus either, even though he had writ¬ 
ten about Themistocles and 480):^^ the Epidemiai did not deal with the 
earlier history that Thucydides has so far been mainly concerned with. 
But if my argument here is right, Ion and others such as Stesimbro¬ 
tus may lurk in the background too, and in the background for both 
Herodotus and Thucydides. As Thucydides goes on in his narrative, 
he like Herodotus can mark out his different approach to personality 
by the way he does things, not in a programmatic preface. If both he 
and Herodotus are in dialogue with more personal and ‘biographic’ 
ways of describing events. Ion was not the only key player on the other, 
earlier side of that dialogue, but he was surely one. 


“Ion of Chios” 

So far we have been struggling against the back-to-front approach to 
Ion, endeavouring to break away from retrospect and to see him in 
his own context. There is another way, which is not to reject the later 
perspectives on Ion but to rehne them. Plutarch, the author to whom we 
owe most of our knowledge of the Epidemiai, was no fool, and he pretty 
certainly knew Ion’s text well. He was also, pretty certainly, writing for 
an audience who did not know Ion at all well, probably an audience 
for whom Ion was little more than a name. If he was to mention Ion 


remarks on the logographers seem equally to look back to “the indifference to truth” 
which he identified at 20.3 as typical of careless Greek ideas. The examples he had 
quoted of such carelessness had been the clearest pointers to Herodotus, the kings’ 
double vote and the “Pitanate lochos”. Cf Woodman (1988) 8-9, who is good on the 
links with the preceding narrative; but it is reasonable to think, pace Woodman, that 
Thucydides is defining his own writing project against preceding versions as well as the 
scale of his war against earlier conflicts. So, rightly, Nicolai (2001) 265 and n2. 

Ion’s subject-matter, too, has a very slight overlap with that of the Archaeology, 
given that 1.18.2-19 glance at the Pentekontaetia, in particular the Athenians’ treatment 
of their allies. But 1.97.2 suggests that Thucydides did not regard Ion or Stesimbrotus 
as giving a serious narrative of those events: there, Thucydides seems to claim that the 
mid-war period has been neglected (eKkiTtei;) by everyone; the one person he names 
as treating it, Hellanicus, had done so badly. That should however not be taken as 
implying that he did not know their work, or expected his readers not to know it. 
The topics he claims were neglected were those concerning “war and management 
of affairs”, the actions of the Athenians “against their own allies when they revolted 
and the Peloponnesians whom they came across” (much the same themes as 18.2-19): 
for the austere Thucydides, the ‘biographic’ subject-matter of Ion and Stesimbrotus 
would have seemed something different. 
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at all and to get the name to add anything to his own narrative, he had 
to construct an ‘Ion’, not merely quote him (the same goes for ‘Stesim- 
brotus’). How he did this, and what he got out of this constructed ‘Ion’ 
for his own themes, is a good question in its own right, whether or not 
his ‘Ion’ leads us any closer to the real one. 

Why does Plutarch quote at all? Some Lives, and some parts of Lives, 
are profuse with quotations, others just give us the information without 
citation and leave the reader to take it on Plutarch’s own authority. 
Cimon and Pericles are the Lives that cite Ion and Stesimbrotus most, 
and even in those we can identify material that may well come from 
Ion or Stesimbrotus, at least in part—but Plutarch does not bother to 
say so, and it would be rash to claim any individual instance as a ‘frag¬ 
ment’.Sometimes, doubtless, a patina of quotations has much to do 
with building that ‘authority’. Once some sections have demonstrated a 
researcher who knows the sources well, a reader is more likely to take 
the rest of the narrative on trust—though it is still a good question 
why Plutarch chooses the items he does, rather than any others, for 
such citation-marking. Sometimes it is more a question of a clash of 
sources or a narratorial ‘distancing’ from an allegation, something to 
reduce a reader’s certainty about the material rather than to reinforce 
it: that can be done in the subtlest of ways, for instance in TheseusL^ 
Or sometimes the point is not so much that a citation makes something 
more or less likely to be true, but simply that something was said: that 
Pericles, or Cimon, or Alcibiades, or Antony was the object of hostile 
talk and rumour-mongering. We should also not be surprised to hnd 
citations artfully placed, contributing to the structure of a Life in one way 
or another. In Cimon, for instance, important citations of Stesimbrotus 
mirror one another at the beginning and end of the Lifed^ 


^ Jacoby thought that Stesimbrotus was “durchaus nebmqmlk jur dnzelheiten” for Plutarch 
(FGrH 107 Notes, p. 344): in his notes and in Jacoby (1947a) he raises the possibility of 
a Stesimbrotus origin for Them. 2.8 on Themistocles’ youth, Pet 8.5 on the conversation 
between King Archidamus of Sparta and Thucydides son of Melesias, 10.5 on Elpinice’s 
intervention with Pericles to press for an end to Cimon’s ostracism, 29 on Cimon’s son 
Lacedaemonius (so also Meister 1978: 287-8, and Strasburger 1986: 10-11 = 1990: 
350-1; contra, Polling 2000: 107), and of an Ion origin for the Lachartus incident at 
Cm. 17.2. Strasburger (1986) 10 = (1990) 350 thinks Pet 12 and 14 almost certainly 
from Stesimbrotus. Stadter (1989) Ixii suggests Ion as the source for the conversation 
of Archidamus and Thucydides in Pet 8 and the story of Anaxagoras at Pet 16.7—9. 
Cf also notes 58 and 95 below. 

“ Polling (2002) chapter 7. 

“ 4.5 {FGtH 107 F5): see above; and 16.3 {FGrH 107 F7): see note 65 below. 
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The longest and most important quotation from Ion comes right in 
the centre of the Cimon, and that is unlikely to be coincidence either: 
most modern discussions place the incident later than the point the 
narrative has then reached (that is, after the battle of the Eurymedon 
rather than before), and if so, it is presumably Plutarch himself who 
has displaced it.®’ He has just described Cimon’s victorious return from 
Scyros with Theseus’ bones, and told how “after he had made the 
usual libations” with his fellow-generals, the theatre audience forced 
them by acclamation to “judge” (Kpiveiv) the dramatic contest.®® Both 
the libations and the judging form verbal links with the Ion-story that 
follows. 

Ion says that he dined with Cimon when he was a very young man, after 
he had come to Athens from Chios; it happened at the house of Lao- 
medon. After the libations, Cimon was invited to sing, and he did so very 
pleasantly. The guests praised him as being cleverer than Themistocles, 
given that Themistocles had said that he had never learned to sing and 
play the lyre but knew how to make a city great and wealthy. That, in the 
way that parties have, brought the conversation round to Cimon’s achieve¬ 
ments, and the greatest of these were being mentioned. Cimon himself 
(the story continues) recounted one of his own stratagems as the cleverest 
thing of all. It had been after the fighting at Sestos and Byzantium, when 
the allies had taken many barbarian prisoners and gave Cimon the task 
of distributing them. He had separated out the prisoners from the clothes 
and jewellery they had been wearing, and the allies complained that the 
distribution was unfair. Cimon had responded by inviting them to pick 
whichever of the two they wanted: the Athenians would be content to 
take the other. Herophytus of Samos had spoken in favour of taking the 
Persians’ possessions rather than the Persians themselves, and so that was 
what the allies did, leaving the prisoners themselves for the Athenians. 


Not that the date either of Eurymedon or of the party is clear. Badian (1993) 
2-12, 100 puts the batde in late summer 466 and Hornblower (1991) 153 in “[pjerhaps 
467”, but dates several years earlier or later have their supporters. The dinner-party 
is put after Eurymedon lay Jacoby (1947a) 2 = (1956) 145-6; von Fritz (1967) 101 and 
Anm. 73n73; von Blumenthal (1939) 1, 10, who puts it in 462; West (1985) 72, who 
puts it in 466-5 (which may or may not be after Eurymedon); Strasburger (1986) 2 = 
(1990) 342 in 467-5. Whatever its date, the anecdote, and the second capture of Sestos 
after that of 479-8 which it implies, are accepted as historical by Badian (1993) 86 
and 21 ln43. 

“ It is very likely that the theatre-judging anecdote comes from Ion too, especially 
given the emphasis on Aeschylus and Sophocles at the end: we can tell that both poets 
interested him (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d; 101 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F7 = Schol. M Aesch. Pm. 432). If so, it is one of those interesting cases where 
we can ask why one anecdote gets the citation rather than the other. Perhaps he can do 
more with Ion in a story about ‘allies’ than about ‘playwrights’, at least in this Life. 
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For the moment, Cimon went off looking to be a ridieulous distributor, 
for the allies were earrying away gold braeelets and neeklaees and collars 
and jackets and purple robes, while the Athenians were left with naked 
bodies, under-exercised and unfit for work. But a little later the friends 
and relatives of the prisoners arrived from Phrygia and Lydia, and they 
gave vast sums of money to ransom each. It had amounted to a sum that 
allowed Cimon to maintain the fleet for four months, and also for the city 
to get a surplus of considerable gold from the ransom-payments. 

(106* Leurini = FGrH 392 F13 = Plut. dm. 9.1-6) 

Notice first how Ion is introduced: just “Ion”, though the point that “he 
had just arrived from Chios” makes it clear which Ion is meant. (Not 
“Ion the poet” as at 5.3 [109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15] and elsewhere: 
in some of those other cases that “poet” is signihcant, as we shall see.) 
The sympotic setting matters too. Plutarch’s readers may have known 
that a fair number of Ion’s stories centred on symposia-scenes, and he 
was the sort of author that one went to for stories like this; but the 
symposium matters for Cimon as well as for Ion. Cimon behaves with 
charm and grace as well as accomplishment. Yet at the beginning of 
the Life, another passage marked by a citation had presented Cimon 
very differently: 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, a close contemporary of Cimon, says that he was 
never taught mousike nor any other of the disciplines thought appropriate 
for a free man and for Greeks, that he was totally devoid of Attic sharpness 
and wit, and there was a heavy element of nobility and truth underlying 
his character and the style of his soul was more Peloponnesian, 
“unpretentious, unclever, good at what matters most”, 
like Euripides’ Heracles. For one might add that as a way of summarizing 
what Stesimbrotus said. 

{Cim. 4.5 = FGrH 107 F4) 

“Stesimbrotus of Thasos”, we notice, not just “Stesimbrotus”, as Plutarch 
usually styles him.^® In Cimon, these island origins get mentioned.®® That 
early chapter had left no doubt of Cimon’s early excesses, including 
drinking excesses, even if Stesimbrotus also saw him as a thoroughly 
good fellow at heart.®' Both in mousike and in drinking manners, Cimon 


Them. 2.3, 4.3, 24.5, Cim. 14.5, 16.1, 16.3, Per. 26.1, 8.9, 36.6 = FGrH 107 FFl, 
2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11. Per. 12.16 = FGrH 107 F16 is the only other “of Thasos”, in a 
context where hostility and envy is in point. 

“ Just as the “Chios” is important when “Ion of Chios” is quoted at Thes. 20.2 (96* 
Leurini = 29 West) for the item “about his own country”. 

That favourable aspect was a problem for Jacoby, who thought that Stesimbrotus 
would clearly be hostile to Cimon as the conqueror of his home-town Thasos. Ffe 
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has clearly improved. And that corresponds to a chiastic pattern that 
underlies the whole pair (one indeed noted in the synkritic epilogue, 1.4): 
Cimon begins with a notorious and scandalous boyhood, and matures 
into a man of great achievement; Lucullus moves in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, sinking after his days of glory into a decadent and slothful old 
age.®^ The elaborate proem to the pair, telling how the erotic excesses 
of a Roman commander nearly brought Chaeronea to destruction until 
Lucullus stepped in and spared the town, has multiple suggestions for 
the pair as a whole, and its contribution to the synkrisis is marked by 
the similar story told of Pausanias at dm. 6.4-7, where the allies’ out¬ 
rage at a similar abuse of power aligns them with Cimon himself In 
those stories, the excesses come from others (the Roman commander; 
Pausanias): Lucullus and Cimon are those who step in to punish them 
or exploit the opportunities they offer. But the protagonists have their 
excesses too, and the pair explores the ways in which luxury can turn 
sour, unless the man of power shows tact and self-control.®^ Tact and 
self-control are, by now, Cimon’s hallmarks... 

... especially in the way he treats the allies. That is the theme of the 
story Cimon told in that symposium; and there is a quiet point too in 
the way that this “very young man” Ion, just arrived from Chios, is so 
civilly admitted to the company. In the story the allies are not merely 
treated with tact, it all also tells to the good of Athens. Notice here 
that the remark of Themistocles comes out a little differently from the 
version in Themistocles itself Here Themistocles claims to know how 
to make a city “great and wealthy”, but at Them. 2.4 “famous and 
great”. That ‘wealth’ motif here ties in with the rest of the story, with 
its stress on the wealth that accrued to Athens. There continues to be 


therefore suggested that not merely the Euripidean tag but also the “heavy element 
of truth” was an addition of Plutarch himself That is certainly not the way Plutarch 
himself presents it: that passage, and the remark on the Peloponnesian soul, are still 
in indirect speech, marked as what Stesimbrotus “says”. The Peloponnesian remark 
is also picked up in the mirroring citation of Stesimbrotus at the end of the Life at 
16.3 (= FGrH 107 F7: see note 65). Stesimbrotus’ appreciative treatment of Cimon 
may convey a point in Plutarch’s narrative, the more so because it is unexpected in a 
Thasian: cf note 77 below. 

® Polling (1997a) 237-44 = (2002) 371-6. 

The role of these chapters in the thematic development of the pair is missed both 
by the commentators and in the para-commentary of Ma (1994), though Ma himself 
comments that “[t]he first great absence” [from his two different discussions of dm. 
1-2, both modelled on styles of contemporary scholarship] “is Plutarch himself” (p. 74). 
But it may be that “Plutarch himself” is not so absent from the recent style of Plutarch 
commentary as Ma implies. 
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an implied comparison with Themistocles throughout this anecdote. 
Themistocles was famed for his wiliness; Cimon’s story intimates that 
he has a wiliness of his own. But the differences are greater than the 
similarities. Themistocles, after all, was not noted for discretion or tact 
with the allies,®'^ and they would never have come to him and invited 
him to act as distributor. The end of the tale tells a story as well, in 
an understated way. The wealth accrued goes to—supporting the fleet, 
and to the city. Themistocles would not have been so selfless. 

That corresponds to a wider theme of the Life and the pair. Just as 
Lucullus has a running internal comparison of Lucullus with Pompey 
so Cimon repeatedly hints at a comparison with, in particular, Themis¬ 
tocles (sometimes Aristides and Pericles®® too). Early on, Cimon “was 
a match for MUtiades in daring and for Themistocles in intelligence, 
and all agree that he was a juster man than either; he did not fall 
short of them in the slightest degree in the qualities of warfare, and 
in political affairs he outdid them to a remarkable degree, even as a 
young man without experience of warfare” (5.1). Very soon the demos 
has had enough of Themistocles and is favouring Cimon instead: he 
is “affable and welcome to the people because of his mildness {praotes, 
another key-word of the Life] and unpretentiousness”—again, very 
much an anti-Themistocles. Aristides, too, there supports him as a 
counterweight to Themistocles’ cleverness (5.5-6). Themistocles goes 
on emerging at key-points of the Lfef untU he kills himself at 18.7: 


That is an important emphasis in Them., where the initial favourable impression 
of 7.4 has turned very sour by 21, introducing a series of hostile anecdotes with “he 
was loathsome to the allies too”. Them.-Cam. was composed a little later than Cim.-Luc. 
(Jones 1966: 66-8 = 1995: 106-11), but Plutarch will already have known, and will 
have expected his readers to know, at least, the passage of Herodotus (8.111) which 
he there quotes. Them, shows a negative equivalent of the rhythm of Cm.: there it 
is Themistocles’ unpopularity which starts in Athens, then seeps out to the allies and 
finally to the rest of “the Greeks”. 

® Pericles is not far away in the final citation of Stesimbrotus at 16.3 (= FGrH 107 
F7), where “whenever Cimon was blaming or stirring up the Athenians, he would say 
‘but the Spartans are not like that’”. The description of Pericles at Thuc. 2.65.9, who 
was more successful in conveying rebuke or encouragement in his speeches, is surely 
recalled here in that careful emphasis on “blaming or stirring up”. But the contrary 
message that Pericles dinned into the Athenians, “not to yield to the Peloponnesians” 
(Thuc. 1.140.1), fell on more willing ears. 

12.2, 13.3, and a Themistoclean theme is also echoed in the building of the North 
Wall at 13.5—6. The Spartan hostility to Themistocles is important at 16.2, where it is 
a reason they build up Cimon. Once again, he has a way with allies (at least people he 
wants to be allies) that Themistocles does not. The role of Themistocles at Snk. 3,4 is 
rather different, for there he softens up the Persians and Cimon finishes the job. That 
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by then he is planning to lead Persian forces against the Greeks, but 
despairs when he sees Cimon’s run of glory and success. In this internal 
comparison there is no doubt who comes out the better, the champion 
of Greece rather than the traitor. The young Gimon may not have 
learnt the accomplishments “appropriate to a Greek” (Stesimbrotus at 
4.5, quoted above), but it is distinctively “the Greeks” that he is leading 
to triumph at the end: this is a national, not just a civic, hero. That, 
too, is a link with Lucullus, where again the love of Greece and Greek 
culture is signihcant. Even in those hnal decadent scenes of Lucullus’ 
life, his villa is “a headquarters of Greek culture”,®^ a home from home 
to all phUhellenes who arrived at Rome—and it was, once again, that 
respect which Lucullus showed for the Greek citizens of Ghaeronea 
that is marked in the proem. 

How, then, does this Athenian hero Gimon become a champion of 
Greece? Once again, the passage from Ion serves as a fulcrum. We 
have already noticed the verbal echoes of the preceding story: there, 
it was the Athenians who trusted him to be a judge, but in Ion’s story 
it is the allies, and that catches an important rhythm of the whole Life. 
The same qualities endear Gimon hrst to the Athenians, then to the 
allies too: they trust him as “just”—the quality signalled at 5.1, quoted 
above—and the comparison with Aristides at 5.6 turns out to be the 
important one. Then the one group of allies whose enthusiasm is spe- 
cihcally mentioned are the Ghians (12.4). Ion was not the only one of 
his countrymen to feel enthusiasm for the great man. They are all on 
the same side, and Themistocles was not. 

Ion’s last citation in the Life is again at an important moment. The 
Spartans have suffered their earthquake, and the helots are in revolt. 
Aristophanes is quoted for the Spartan appeal, when their ambassador 
Pericleidas sits “pale in his purple clothes at the altar, begging for an 
army” {Lysistrata 1138-41). Should Athens send aid? 

Ephialtes said they should not, and called everyone to witness that they 

should not send help nor raise up a city to rival Athens; they should let 


is one of several ways in which the epilogue redirects the emphasis of the narrative 
itself—an interesting issue but one that cannot be pursued here. 

Luc. 42.2 (Tipnxaveiov 'E^?it|vik6v), echoing the way that Gimon opened his home 
as a.prjitaneion to the citizens of Athens at Cm. 10.7. There may be an allusion, too, to 
PL Prot. 337d6, where ‘Hippias’ talks of sophists flocking to Athens as “the prytaneion 
of wisdom of Greece”; Theopompus FGrH 115 F281 said the same thing. Lucullus is 
turning Rome into Athens’ successor. 
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the Spartan spirit lie and be trampled underfoot. According to Critias, 
Cimon then put an increase in his own country’s power as a lower pri¬ 
ority than the interests of the Spartans, and persuaded the demos to go 
out and help with a large company of hoplites. Ion recalls® the phrase 
with which he particularly moved the Athenians to action, urging them 
not to allow Greece to become lame, nor the city of Athens to have an 
ill-matched yokefellow. 

(107* Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 = dm. 16.8-10) 

Why so much quotation here? However reasonable the remarks of 
Ephialtes might have seemed in real hfth century life (for should not 
a gentleman help his friends but harm his enemies?), by this stage of 
the Cimon they suggest a lack of humane magnanimity: such a focus 
on Athens’ own interests has come to seem parochial here, for by now 
the focus rests on a panhellenic crusade. That may be reinforced by 
the Aristophanes quotation too, where, as so often in Plutarch allu¬ 
sions, the whole context may be recalled. Lysistrata is there haranguing 
both Athenians and Spartans for their pettiness and ingratitude, and 
the mention of Cimon is an expressive one:® they should not hght 
one another, they should follow Cimon’s line and join together against 
the barbarian enemy. What of Critias? He is obviously seen as right 
in emphasizing that Cimon played a crucial role—but is he also right 
in his view of Cimon’s motives, that promotion of “the interests of 
Sparta”? Ion’s contribution there should be seen as correcting as well 
as supplementing Critias: it is not just the interests of Sparta, it is all 
Greece which must not be “lame”.™ And that hnal point—“nor the city 
of Athens to have an Hi-matched yokefellow”, priTe xfiv koKxm eiepo^nya 
7iepti5eTv yeyevTipevTiv —tells in the same direction. For exepo^nya does 


® a7to|ivT||j.ove'uei, an expressive ehoice of word (ef. |ivT||j.ove'6ei at 103 Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F4 = Ath. 93a): it is the appropriate word for ‘reealling’ in a personal memoir, 
especially recalling a memorable phrase, aet or occasion (the eonventional Latin transla¬ 
tion Memorabilia for Xenophon’s Apomnemoneumata is not ideal, but not wholly astray). 
Ion’s Epidemiai is onee loosely cited as Hypomnemata, which carries a similar suggestion: 
T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835. C£ von Blumenthal (1939) 2. 

Thus rightly Henderson (1987) 201, “Lys. urges the Spartans to return to the 
Kimonian policy...” 

Diod. 11.50.4 quotes an “ancient oraele” to the Spartans warning them that 
their own leadership should not be “lame”: in 475 BC this was interpreted (he says) as 
meaning the danger of losing one of their two leaderships (that is, those on land and 
on sea), de Ste Croix (1972) 170 thinks the story a plausible one, and that an oracle of 
this sort may be the origin of the “lame” figure. If it was that particular oracle, Cimon 
was particularly bold in interpreting the figure as applying to Athens. 
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not mean “without its yokefellow” (LSJ), as it is usually translated.^’ 
It refers to a yoking of animals which are “ill-matched”/^ and the 
assumption is very much the same as in Greece being lame—that the 
two cities will still be doing a job together/^ and they will do it best if 
both are operating from the same strength, both pulling their weight. 
Cimon wants a balance of power, but for co-operation rather than 
mutual fear. And this is an argument which, clearly, Cimon is felt to 
win. In Plutarch’s account, unlike the other versions of this episode,^'’ 
Cimon’s intervention ends well, at least for the moment. The mission 
ends not with any humiliation, but with Cimon delivering an effective 
put-down of an uppity Corinthian (17.1-2). 

This view of happy co-operation, of course, implies a readiness on 
the other side too to pull under the double yoke, and in this Cimon 
was to be disappointed when the Spartans sent him home: that famous 


Thus such versions as “robbed of its yokefellow” (Perrin 1916), “deprived of 
its yoke-fellow” (Scott-Kilvert 1960; Flower 2000: 78), “deprive Athens of her yoke¬ 
fellow” (Rhodes 1992: 68), “Athens must not lose her yoke-fellow” (Meiggs 1972: 89), 
“not allow Athens to lose her yoke-fellow” (Bury 1952: 344; cf Hammond 1967: 291), 
“ohne ihre Nebenrofifahre” (Ziegler), “nicht zuzulassen, dafi...Athen seinen Gespamgenossen 
verliere” (von Fritz 1967: 101), “nicht ruhig mitanzusehen, wie.. .Athen einspdmiggeworden sei 
(das heijit den Jochpartner Sparta verloren habe” (Lendle 1992: 30) are all astray; even more 
so “ne pas permettre... que kur vilk jut privee de sa rivale” (Chambry 1961, my emphasis), 
de Ste Croix (1972) 17On 10 gets it right. 

Admittedly the crucial parallels are late, but there is no reason to think that the 
word changed its meaning. Cf Apollonius, Lexicon Homericum 93 1.1: kot’ icov eT-kovce:;, 
ovx EXEpo^uyouvTE:;; Sib. Or. 2.67 (= [Phocyl.] Gnom. 15) of literal balance—cxaGpov 
|tfi KpouEiv EXEpo^uyov, aXX’ laov ekKEiv. Most uses of the word in TLG are biblical, 
2EpCor. 6.14: pfi yivEoGe exEpo^uyouvxE:; ctTtiaxoii; (“Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers”, in the King James version, taken by most patristic writers to be a 
reference to marriage); and Leviticus 19.19: xd Kxf|VTi oov ov KaxoxEuaEK; EXEpo^uyq) 
(“thou shaft not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind”). Only Hesychius s.v. oi pq 
ou^uyotivxE:; [e 6558] seems to favour the usual interpretation; that may be evidence 
that the word was misunderstood in antiquity. The word is also a favourite of Nonnus, 
though he strangely uses it to mean “double-yoked” (LSJ). 

So Flower (2000) 78, bringing out the mistake of those who, like Fornara and 
Samons (1991) 126, have carelessly taken this ‘yoking’ to refer to an exercise of ‘dyarchy’ 
or hegemony over Greece. The Plutarch context makes it clear that the yoked pair are 
directed against Persia rather than fellow-Greeks. 

If (and the next note argues that it is a big ‘if’) Plutarch has turned one expedition 
into two, this will therefore not be because he “confuses several reports” (Jacoby on FGrH 
328 FI 17, Notes, p. 369), but because it is a deliberate expansion for thematic reasons: 
on this technique cf Russell (1963) 23-5 = (1995) 361-7; Pelling (1980) 129-31 = 
(1995) 130-3 = (2002) 94-6. 
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rebuff comes, for Plutarch, on a separate second mission of aid (17.3).^^ 
This boorish response of the Spartans goes with the gathering factional 
hostility at Athens to hint at the tensions that remain, and the last 
chapter of the Life will stress how swiftly the panhellenic drive against 
Persia lost its impetus after Cimon’s death. But the closing emphasis 
remains a highly positive one, underlining the success rather than its 
transience.^® A vital element in that was the enthusiasm of the allies, 
and a vital element for Plutarch in bringing that out is the enthusiasm 
of Ion, the man from Chios. Nor—he further suggests—was Stesim- 
brotus unappreciative either, the man from Thasos, even if Cimon had 
conquered his own city.” 


avGr;, Cimon 17.3. According to Plutarch, this second mission takes place after an 
interval, once the Messenians and helots had gathered at Ithome. It is hard to know 
whether Plutarch is right in claiming two missions: like Papantoniou (1951), Hammond 
(1955), Sealey (1957) 370 and Badian (1993) 89-92 (who finds a double expedition 
helpful in unravelling some of the chronological tangles of the sixties), I incline to 
think that he is. Thuc. 1.101-2 does not mention a double expedition (no surprise in 
that highly selective narrative), but 102.1 does make it clear that the expedition which 
led to the crucial rebuff took place some unspecified time after the earthquake and 
the outbreak of the helot war. Diod. 11.64.2 has only one expedition. Most modern 
treatments either argue for or assume a single expedition, for example, Jacoby on 
Philochorus FGrH 328 FI 17, de Ste Croix (1972) 173nl9, Lewis (1992) 109 and 500, 
Meiggs (1972) 89 and n3, Cardedge (1979) 218 and 220, Hornblower (2002) 23, West 
(1985) 74, Henderson (1987) 201, Sommerstein (1990) 213; Gomme (1945) 1.301 and 
nl allows Plutarch some credibility, but at 403-5 assumes a single expedition. Yet even 
in comedy, Lysistrata would hnd it difficult to talk of Cimon “saving all Sparta” (1144) 
with his four thousand hoplites if the response to Pericleidas’ appeal had simply been 
the humiliating rebuff; the Spartan speakers at Xen. Hell. 6.5.33 may anyway be tact¬ 
less in recalling the Cimonian help, but are less tactless if a first expedition went well. 
It is true that Plutarch does sometimes expand material, though less frequently than 
he compresses, but it would equally be no surprise if Diodorus has streamlined his 
material by conflating two similar episodes. 

™ Pelling (1997a) 238 = (2002) 372. 

So, rightly, Schachermeyr (1965), especially pp. 16-9, and Meister (1978), especially 
pp. 277-81, against Jacoby and others. Stesimbrotus FGrH 107 F4 (= Cm. 4.5) stresses 
the underlying natural goodness as well as the lack of liberal education; FGrH 107 F5 
(= dm. 14.5) is more about Pericles than about Cimon, and in FGrH 107 F6 (= dm. 
16.1) the emphasis falls more on Pericles’ abuse than on Cimon himself; FGrH 107 F7 
(= dm. 16.3) may show Cimon failing to read the mood of the demos, but that can be 
their fault as much as his: a preference for Sparta over Athens is clear enough from 
FGrH 107 F4 = dm. 4.5 itself The evidence for hostility to Pericles is stronger [FGrH 
107 FF 10-11): that may favour the view of an anti-Athenian stance (Meister), but in 
that case the more generous treatment of Cimon is even more striking. 
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“Ion the Poet” 

Just as we can see Plutarch treating the same events in different ways 
when his themes required it/® so sometimes he constructs a different 
Ion too, “Ion the poet”. One case of this is in the hrst chapter of On 
the Fortune of the Romans. Plutarch has introduced the question whether 
Virtue {Arete) or Fortune {lyche) has contributed more to the success of 
Rome. Virtue, they say, strives fruitlessly, while Fortune’s gifts are unreli¬ 
able: yet if either could claim Rome for her own, how could Virtue be 
said to be fruitless or Fortune’s gifts to be transient? 

Indeed, Ion the poet in his unmetrical prose works comments that fortune 
is a thing most unlike wisdom, but it crafts the same results: for both make 
cities grow, give distinction to men, bring glory, power, and hegemony. 
(118* Leurini = FGrH 392 F17a = On the Fortune of the Romans 316d) 

Why that strange, pedantic “Ion the poet in his unmetrical prose 
works...”? That did not need saying, one would think: this is hardly a 
reference a reader would hunt up (or is given enough to hunt up). On 
the other occasion where Plutarch quotes the passage, it is simply from 
“Ion” (118* Leurini = FGrH 392 F17b = Table Talk 717b).™ But in a 
muted way it strikes a register that is very appropriate for the essay. 
Just as appreciating Rome requires a receptiveness to both Virtue and 
Fortune—for were not Rome’s great men virtuous, and yet did it not 
need Fortune to hnd so many of the right people at the right times?—so 
it also involves some themes for which prose is appropriate and some 
that are more poetic. One needs to understand cosmic points about 
balance and providence, so that the rational construction of the world 
is balanced by the controlling role within it played by Rome: that is the 
theme of the next chapter (316d-7c), and it is unsurprising that that 
point should be illustrated from the prose writers Plato and Democritus. 
But Rome’s history is inspirational too, and a few lines later Homer 
and Aeschylus are the appropriate citations to adorn the martial and 
civic virtues of men like Camillus and Fabricius and Fabius Maximus 
and the Scipios (317de). Nor is it just a matter of citations: Plutarch’s 


™ Felling (1980) on cases of this in the Roman Lives', (1992) 21-7 = (2002) 125-30 
on some instances in his adaptation of Thucydides. 

Though even in this second quotation, the remark is said to have been made 
gonatKiix;, that is with the sense of art and grace that typifies a man of culture and— 
particularly, one might think—a poet: Ion’s metier is not forgotten even there. 
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own style is often so lyrical as to verge on the poetic, as where Fortune’s 
role in shepherding Caesar was to “ordain calm upon the sea, summer 
upon stormy winter, speed on the slowest, strength on the most spirit¬ 
less...” (319d), or in the two exuberant pages elaborating the ship of 
state hgure, itself picking up motifs from the Democritus passage (32 Icf 
~ 317ab).®® If “Ion the poet” made his point with striking language yet 
in a work of prose, Plutarch is doing much the same. 

So there are times when “the poet” makes Ion exactly what Plutarch 
needs; but there is a time and a place for everything, and poetry is 
sometimes out of place. Take Pericles. Pericles was the sort of man people 
talked and wrote about, and what made him both troublesome and 
fascinating was that, just as with Alcibiades or Antony or Themistocles, 
those people said diiferent things. It was troublesome in Pericles’ own 
day: one of the features that linked him with Fabius was his “mild¬ 
ness” {praotes, Per. 2.5), a quality shown especially in dealing with verbal 
abuse (5.1-2) and with the sort of captious criticism that dogged his 
career—criticism of the building programme (12-3), of Aspasia (24, 
30.4), of the war (31-2, etc.), and of much besides. Simply hnding out 
the truth was hard enough, given that torrent of contemporary slander 
and bias (13.16): hnding the right verdict was harder stUl. Prose writers 
who commanded the utmost respect said diiferent things. For Plato (a 
subtle presence in much of the Life)p^ Pericles was partly responsible 


“ That more ‘poetic’ mindcast also leads Plutareh to be less rationalistieally critieal 
than he is in the Lives: contrast especially the material on the foundation (320c-321b) 
with the treatment of the same items in Romulus, in a pair that is self-consciously 
“making the mythical look like history” [Thes. 1.5, cf Felling 2002, chapter 7). Thus 
the scepticism about the divine birth at Rom. 2.4, 3.4, 4.2-4 has no place at Fort. Rom. 
320b, just as the supernatural darkness that covered the earth at 320bc has none in 
Rom. 2-3 (though it does at 27.7, where the Life has come to have a different tone: 
Felling 2002, 186). Fort. Rom. 323b is then more willing to accept a story very similar 
to that rejected as implausible at Rom. 2.4-8. For further comparison of this essay 
with the Lives, cf Swain (1989), especially pp. 509-14 and, on one case (320a ~ Ant. 
33.2-4), Felling (1988) 206-7. 

Flato is often quoted (7.8, 8.2, 13.7, 15.2, 24.7), but Flutarch skirts around his 
direct criticism of Fericles in Gorgias: that passage surely lies behind 9.1 (so Stadter 
1989: \ \\ ad loci), where Thucydides’ point is countered with a reference to the “many 
others” who blame Fericles for habituating the Athenian people to cleruchies and grants 
and doles (cf e.specially Gorg. 515de, 518e-519a). Flutarch of course knew the closing 
sections of Gorgias well (he quotes them ntArist. 25.9, Demetr. 1.7, Luc. 45(2).6 and God’s 
Slowness to Punish 561b), but it would not do to make a reference to the esteemed Flato 
too clear when Flutarch is dissenting from his view (Swain 1990). He does quote Gorgias 
455e at 13.7 for the item that Socrates himself heard Fericles proposing the construc¬ 
tion of the Long Wall, but one would not gather from that passage the critical tone 
of the later parts of Gorgias; nor do the allusion to and citations of Phaedrus 270-1 at 
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for the worst features of democracy; for Thucydides his rule was more 
a type of “aristocracy” (9.1, quoting and glossing Thuc. 2.65: cf 15.3), 
and mediating between these two views demanded great hnesse and 
technique.®^ The comic poets said something else again. Pericles may 
have been Olympian (8.3-4), but his head was too big and pointed 
(3.4-7, 13.10), his sex-life was scandalous (13.15-6), and his power 
was as extraordinary (7.8, 16.2) as his spirit was cowardly (33.8); as for 
Aspasia, she could sometimes play Omphale or Hera and sometimes 
just be the madame of the brothel (24.9-10, 30.4).®® And Stesimbrotus, 
so useful and productive a source for Cimon, was no exception in this 
melange of unreliability and malice. Sometimes he was a hostile scan¬ 
dalmonger (13.16, 36.6), sometimes simply wrong (26.1).®'* 

Once again Stesimbrotus and Ion hunt together in Plutarch’s work, 
here linked in hostility as in Cimon they were in approval; and once 
again Ion is the more suggestive of the pair. Ion—and here it is “Ion 
the poet”—is hrst mentioned just after one of those displays of mild¬ 
ness, where Pericles had patiently put up with a man who had spent 
the whole day following him around town and pouring abuse on his 
head, and yet Pericles hnally sent one of his servants to light the man’s 
way home (5.1-2). 

Ion the poet, however, says that Perieles’ manner in company was in 
the style of someone who has got above himself (goScoviKTiv) and had a 
touch of arrogance (rmoTOcpov), and his haughty ways had mixed in with 
them a disdain and contempt for the common people; Ion praises instead 
Cimon’s attuned and relaxed and cultured manner of bearing himself in 
company. But let us leave Ion aside, given that he regards virtue as if it 
were a performance of tragedy which always requires a satyric element 
as well as the rest; as for those who dismissively called Pericles’ venerable 
behaviour (aeia.vo'C'n'ca) glory-hunting and arrogance (5o^OK07tiav xe Kal 
Tucpov), Zeno called on them to seek some sort of glory (5o^OK07reTv) like 


5.1, 8.2, and 15.2 reflect the irony of the original (see Rowe 1986: 204-5 ad loc.). Cf. 
Stadter (1989) xlii—xliii. 

® On which see Stadter (1987), especially pp. 267-8, and (1989) xxxviii-xliii. 

On the wide range of material exploited in Pericles see especially Stadter (1989) 
Iviii-lxxxv and Meinhardt (1957). Aspasia as Omphale: see Easterling on Ion’s Omphale 
in this volume. 

Not that Plutarch rejects Stesimbrotus completely: at 8.9 he is quoted for a 
memorable phrase from the Samian funeral speech, comparing the dead with the gods 
whom we cannot see, but whose existence we infer from the honours they receive and 
the goods they bestow. That phrase prepares for the deep feeling of the last chapter, 
where Pericles himself comes close to such divine stature. 
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that themselves, for the very pretence of goodness imperceptibly insinu¬ 
ates a certain desire and habituation in its ways. 

(109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Per. 5.3-4) 

The words used are interesting. poGrovticriv is borrowed from the Spartan 
poGrov, presumably the same as poGa^, a child of (usually) lower status 
who was reared along with those of Spartan freeborn citizen stock.®^ 
To judge from Aristophanes, Athenians at least liked to think of such 
people as typically rather uppity, forgetting their station.®® It is a most 
unusual word, and is probably Ion’s own.®’ If so, and if the contrast 
with Cimon also hgured in Ion’s original passage (it probably did), the 
Spartanism cannot be coincidence, and the suggestion was presumably 
that Cimon followed the best Spartan ways whereas Pericles aped the 
worst. In a different mind-set—the mind-set of Cimon 4.5 or 16.9-10 
(above), for instance, where Cimon’s Laconism was in point, or even 
some later passages of Pericles itself (9.5, 10.1, 29.1-2)—Plutarch might 
have made something of this point himself: he certainly knew the 
Spartan suggestions of the word {Agis and Cleomenes 29(8). 1). 

But he does not. Here his point is a different one: this is “Ion the 
poet” indeed, applying—or so Plutarch affects—a poet’s expectations 
of tragedy quite inappropriately. Once again the vocabulary makes 
the point, though in this case it is not clear whether the words are 
Plutarch’s or Ion’s own. Thus the language with which Cimon’s style is 
described, “attuned” (e|i|ie?iei;) and “relaxed” (lit. “moist”, hypov) and 
“cultured” (lit. “Musihed”, |ie|ionoa)|ievov), is already heading in that 
poetic direction, with the hrst and third of those terms drawn from the 
world of music and the Muses, and the second at home in describing 
literary style.®® A page or so earlier, Plutarch had been telling us what 
the comic poets said, ungenerously about Pericles and his teachers 
(4.1-6), and that chapter had moved on from comic playfulness to the 
more appropriate register for Pericles, the high seriousness of Zeno and 
Anaxagoras. This chapter now repeats the same rhythm, but this time it 


® Cf. especially Phylarchus FGrH F43, with Lotze (1962) and Cardedge (1979) 
314-5. 

“ Hence of “cheek” and “impudence” at Knights 635 and Wealth 279, and of a 
dance that .showed similar cockiness at Knights 697. The scholia on the last two of 
those passages are illuminating. 

As Stadter (1989) Ti ad be. suggests. See also Geddes in this volume. 

““ Cf Ar. Frogs 1387 (where the “moistness” must be applicable to the word as well 
as to the river it describes); PL Epigr. 22.1 (= AP 6.43.1), 26.4 (= AP 9.823.4); Plut. 
Table Talk 614d; [Longinus] 34.2-3; Dion. Hal. Dem. 20. 
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is ‘tragic’ theatricality*® and its concomitant satyr-play®* that is rejected, 
and once again Zeno captures Pericles’ essence better. If Ion the poet is 
looking for that sort of style in Pericles, his expectations are off-key. And 
the point is still what people said about Pericles, both his critics and his 
supporters. Further word-play emphasizes the point: when his enemies 
“dismissively called” (d7iOKa?ioijVTa(;) Pericles’ style glory-hunting, Zeno 
“called on them” encouragingly (jiapeKd?i8t) to follow his model rather 
than deride it. That already presages that inspiring exemplary role for 
Pericles that Plutarch’s own work itself aspires to foster {Per. 1^2), and 
here it had been the most serious literary register—^philosophy—that 
caught that best. 

The dehciencies of such ‘tragic’ theatricality come back later in the 
Life, with the sensationalism of the Hellenistic historian Duris in treating 
the sufferings of his own people, the Samians, in 440 BC: 

The Samians surrendered in the ninth month of the siege, and Perieles 
dismantled the walls, took over the ships, and imposed a heavy fine. The 
Samians paid a portion of this immediately and agreed to pay the rest 
on a fixed time-scale, giving hostages as security. As for the allegations 
that Duris adds in tragic style (eTurpaYroSei), charging the Athenians and 
Pericles with great savagery, there is no mention of that in Thucydides or 
Ephorus or Aristotle. He does not even give the impression of telling the 
truth when he says that Pericles took the Samian captains and marines 
to the market at Miletus, bound them to planks and left them there for 
ten days so that they were in a terrible state, then finally ordered their 
execution by clubbing their heads and gave instructions for their bodies 
to be cast out without any rites. Even when Duris has no personal stake 
he is not accustomed to direct his narrative towards truthfulness, and in 
this case he seems to have intensified his countrymen’s suffering in order 
to denigrate the Athenians. 

{Per. 28.1-3 = FGrH 76 E67) 


® In Plutarch, tragic imagery often concentrates on what we might caU the ‘theatrical’ 
or possibly the ‘dramatic’, suggesting showiness rather than any ‘tragic’ sensibility: cf. 
Felling (1988) on Ant. 54.5. In other mind-sets, Plutarch’s hints of tragedy can be very 
different and mueh more constructive: cf for example, Mossman (1988), Braund (1993), 
Zadorojniy (1997), Duff (1999) index s.v. tragic and tragedy, and Felling (2002) index 
s.v. tragedy and tragic texturing, espeeially p. Illn27 (with further bibliography). 

The word ‘satyric’ comes back again at 13.16, this time of the life-style of the 
comic poets who presumed to spread such scandal about a far better man than them¬ 
selves. Note that it is used of their own lives, not of their poetry (which was not satyric 
but comic): but just as the satyr-play bridges the gap between tragedy and comedy, so 
Plutarch uses the word to hint at the unsavoury expectations of the great that both 
tragic and comic poets share when they turn to real life. 
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Duris is affecting ‘tragic style’, and what tragedy does to truth is 
again clear: once again Plutarch borrows a term familiar from liter¬ 
ary criticism, “intensihes” (Seivrooai),®' to make the point. And once 
again the sober tones of philosophy—Aristotle—or more respectable 
history—Thucydides, Ephorus—are the valuable corrective. 

Here, too. Ion is not far away. The narrative goes on with, hrst, 
Pericles’ funeral speech on the Athenians who died at Samos. The 
speech was acclaimed by “the other women”, but not by Elpinice, 
Cimon’s sister, who chided him for losing so many citizen lives, and 
doing so not in hghting foreign enemies as Cimon had done but in 
reducing a city of allies and kinsmen. Pericles replies with a smile and 
a gibe;®^ then we hear more of Ion: 

Ion adds that Pericles adopted an extraordinary and lofty attitude 
(Gaugaardv... Kal geya (ppovgoai) after defeating the Samians, saying 
that Agamemnon had taken a barbarian city in ten years but he had 
defeated the first and most powerful of the lonians in nine months. And 
the claim was a fair one: the war genuinely involved great uncertainty 
and risk, if, as Thucydides says, the city of the Samians all but managed 
to deprive Athens of her control of the sea. 

(110* Leurini = FGrH 392 F16 = Per. 28.7-8: the reference is to Thuc. 
8.76.4 and the events of 411 BC) 


Quintilian 6.2.24 defines it as the technique whereby “a speech adds forcefulness 
to things which are humiliating, harsh, or outrageous” (rebus indignis asperis invidiosis 
addendis uim oratio): cf., for example, [Longinus] 11.2 and 12.5, Dion. Hal. Lys. 19, and 
Stadter (1989) 260 on this passage of Pa: and Felling (1988) 154 on Ant. 14.7. The word 
is already used in that sense by Thuc. 8.74.3, of a messenger who arrives at Samos in 
411 and exaggerates the political violence at Athens: Plutarch and his readers may have 
known that passage, and would have noted the reversal—as we shall see, he mentions 
that same sequence of Thucydides a few sentences later at 28.8. 

That gibe is itself not without its interest, for Pericles quoted Archilochus’ line 
“you would not perfume yourself with myrrh, old women as you are” (fr. 205 West). 
That can naturally be taken as an expression of scorn, as presumably in the original: 
Elpinice is so old that she can no longer rely on natural charms; and one can under¬ 
stand a preliminary protasis, “if you had sense” (West’s apparatus cites Schneidewin’s 
‘Hntellige si gq (ppevSv aTteatpakri:;”), indicating that she ought not to involve herself in 
such things. So Stadter (1989) 262 ad loc. That develops the earlier Elpinice passage 
that is evidently recalled here: when she intervened for Cimon at 10.6, Pericles had 
told her “you are an old woman, an old woman (ypan:; ei, ypat):; ei), to be busying 
yourself with things like this”. Yet there may be a further suggestion here that it is 
precisely the riches of empire that allow such adornment: but for people like me and 
wars like this, you would not have the myrrh. That, too, builds on an earlier passage, 
12.2, where Pericles’ critics attack him for using allied wealth to “gild and beautify the 
city as if it were a shameless woman”. 
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Ion doubtless did not mean this kindly.®^ What about Plutarch? It is 
possible to take him here as misunderstanding the original, interpret¬ 
ing as generosity what was meant as malice: at hrst glance, that is 
what the continuation might seem to suggest—“And the claim was a 
fair one..as if Thucydides and the Ion story are in harmony®'^ But 
Plutarch expected readers to remember what they had read earlier, and 
that previous mention of Ion in chapter 5 had already made it clear 
that Ion was no friend of Pericles but was an enthusiast for Cimon. 
This is what makes the link with Elpinice, Cimon’s sister.®® So a reader 
would naturally take Ion’s story as a barb rather than a cheer, indeed a 
barb picking up precisely on Elpinice’s contrast of foreigners and kins¬ 
men. These people Pericles has defeated are indeed not barbarians but 
kin—“lonians”, one notices, not just “Greeks”—and yet he had the gall 
to be proud of it! Plutarch caught Ion’s drift, but again corrected it, and 
again used Thucydides to do so: this time in a more roundabout way, 
using events thirty years later to demonstrate that Pericles had every 
reason to be proud, and Ion’s barb rebounded on himself 

Even that “extraordinary and lofty attitude” ties in. It recalls the 
“great-mindedness”, peya^ioippoaiJVTi, that we have seen in Pericles on 
many other occasions.®® Ion may not have liked it: we already knew that 
too from chapter 5—Ion’s dislike for that big, haughty Periclean style. 
But Plutarch did like it and expected his readers to like it too, not just 
for what it was but for what it did for others. For such great-mindedness 
spreads, and Athens as a whole came to share that dignihed but grand 
thinking about itself We also saw that in chapter 17, where Pericles 


® So Jacoby (1947a) 13-5 = (1956) 163-6, speculating that Ion has twisted some¬ 
thing Pericles said not about himself but about the Athenians, probably in the funeral 
speech of Per. 28.4-5. 

That is the impression left by some translations, for example, Perrin (1916): “Ion 
says that he had the most astonishingly great thoughts of himself... And indeed his 
estimate of himself was not unjust...”; Ziegler (1994): “Ion erzdhlt, der Sieg iiber die 
Samier hate Perikles mit ganz besonderer Genugtmng erjullt... Und er hatte Grund zum Stolz ...” 
But Scott-Kilvert (1960) gets it right: “Ion says that his victory over the Samians gave 
Pericles a prodigiously high opinion of himself... In fact, his claim is not so unreason¬ 
able ...” So also Waterfield (1998). 

® Jacoby (1947a) 14 = (1956) 164-5 recognizes the link, though he interprets it in 
terms of source-material (“The rumours [of Pericles’ boastful words] may have come 
from the same circles as did the alleged dictum of Elpinike...”). Jacoby thought that 
story did not come from Ion himself (perhaps because he thought that the earlier 
Elpinice story at 10.5 may come from Stesimbrotus, above note 54); but both stories 
are as likely to come from Ion as from Stesimbrotus. 

* Especially 4.6, 5.1, 8.1, 14.2; we shall see it again at 31.1, 36.8, 38.1 and 39.8. 
Cf Stadter (1989) 75 on Per 4.6; Pelling (1992) 35-6nn35-6 = (2002) 138nn38-9. 
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“encouraged the people to adopt an even bigger mind-set and think 
itself worthy of great things” (ext peya (ppoveTv Kal peyd?ia)v 

ahxov d^ioijv upaypairov, 17.1), and the Panhellenic conference is the 
result. It is explicitly “just one example of his mind-set and his great¬ 
mindedness”, his (ppovTjpa Kal ... peya?iO(ppoohVTjv: and not just his 
own.®’ And once again, the example that Pericles sets for Athenians is 
itself a further metatextual model for what Plutarch’s own version can 
do for his readers. There will always be captious critics, and there will 
always be other styles for treating events. There were in Pericles’ own 
day, and that is where Ion comes in. But do not be like him, Plutarch tells 
his readers: adopt Plutarch’s mind-set and Pericles’ own, not Ion’s. 

Plutarch’s own hnal verdict on Pericles is, of course, a favourable 
one, much more favourable than most of the criticisms it quotes, 
but it is most remarkable for the way it rehnes and reinterprets even 
the viewpoints it rejects. Thus even Plato is pressed into service not 
to denigrate Pericles but on his behalf®* There was a tragic tinge to 
Plutarch’s Pericles too, but not in Ion’s manner: it was more a question 
of the catastrophe that struck his household in his hnal days (37). There 
was an Olympian tinge as well, but not in the way that Aristophanes 
presented him, and again the end of the Life makes the point strongly. 
Plutarch has just expressed admiration for Pericles’ dying claim that 
“no citizen has ever put on black because of me” (38.3-4—a further 
corrective, incidentally, of Elpinice’s gibe): 

And it seems to me that there is one thing that prevents that puerile and 
pompous niekname from being offensive and inappropriate, and that is 
the way he kept his eharacter gracious and his life pure and undefiled 
in power: that can genuinely be called ‘Olympian’. It is not unlike the 
way we expect the gods to exercise rule and sovereignty over whatever 
exists, given that their nature is to be responsible for good things but not 
for bad: we should reject the ways the poets confuse us with the most 
ignorant views possible. Why, they are even refuted by their own stories. 
They describe the place where the gods live as stable and unbuffeted 
and untouched by wind and cloud, surrounded perpetually by soft ether 
and pure radiance, thinking this to be the mode of living best suited for 
one who is eternally blessed; and yet they describe the gods themselves 


More on this “great-mindness” of leader and people at Felling (1992) 25 = (2002) 
128—9. It rebounds on Pericles himself at 33.4, when it makes the people over-keen 
to confront the invading Archidamus: that problem was already looming before the 
war at 20.3-4. 

Thus Stadter (1989) xliii. Cf note 81 above. 
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as full of hostility and anger and other emotions which are not suitable 
even for mortals who are sensible. But perhaps such reflections are more 
appropriate to another sort of writing. 

{Per. 39.2) 

Perhaps indeed they are; but the intrusion of a dilferent “other sort 
of writing” here, again that of the “poets”, reminds us of how easily 
the godlike may be misread; “hostility” and “anger” typihes the poets’ 
treatment in one way here. In another, in Plutarch’s own earlier nar¬ 
rative, gods and godlike mortals alike are travestied. So perhaps that 
word oepvoxfiTa, of Pericles’ “venerable” behaviour that Ion so misun¬ 
derstood (above), was on the right lines:®® it was the sort of behaviour 
that evoked the sort of respect (it is etymologically connected with 
oe(38tv, “worship”) more usually associated with the gods. Ion was not 
wrong in seeing remarkable greatness in Pericles’ mind-set; he was just 
wrong in regarding it so ungenerously. Others who thought like Ion 
came to see the error of their ways (37.5), and they are a better model 
than Ion himself 


Ion 

For Plutarch, then, in some moments Ion is distinctively the poet, a 
man whose flibbertigibbet tastes distracted him from what for Plutarch 
himself were the crucial points about Pericles. In others, he is the 
islander, a man whose island sympathies enabled him to put his Anger 
on the crucial points about Cimon. Sometimes the man of political 
innocence, sometimes of insight: already Ion’s politics are up for grabs. 
They still are. It is tempting to reconstruct what a man of Chios or 
of Thasos must have thought about Athens. Jacoby therefore inferred 
that Stesimbrotus must have been hostile to Cimon; Dover speculated 
on “what Ion is likely to have thought and felt about the Athenian 
Empire”.’®® Such ‘must have’s, or even ‘is likely’s, are dangerous. Even 
if such expectations of islanders were justified ones, the most interesting 


“ It recurs at 7.6, 24.5 (where Aspasia’s trade, admittedly, was not cteiivov) and, 
significantly, in the penultimate sentence of the Life at 39.3: after Pericles’ death, even 
his critics “came to agree that there had never been a character more moderate in his 
dignity nor more venerable in his mildness”. 

Jacoby on FGrH 107, especially Notes, pp. 344-5: c£ above, notes 61 and 77; 
Dover (1986) 36. 
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point may be that they were belied by what the authors actually wrote, 
and we have already seen Plutarch making some capital out of precisely 
that belying: there were ways of treating islanders imperialistically that 
did not forfeit their goodwill, at least with islanders like these.'®' 

Yet perhaps even the expectations themselves were never that appro¬ 
priate. Some authors did let their local sympathies show. Ephorus’ 
Cymocentricity was commented on even in antiquity. But not every¬ 
one will believe that Thucydides shows pro-Athenian bias,'®® and 
Xenophon and Plato were hardly unqualihed admirers of Athens 
either; and but for the second word of the History, no-one would have 
identihed Herodotean as a Halicarnassean or a Thurian. A Greek polls 
is a small place, and elite friendships and contacts transcended city 
boundaries. Sophisticated and wealthy persons knew that there was 
a world elsewhere, and they had their friends and kinsmen elsewhere 
too. Guest-friend relationships were important, often cemented by 
intermarriage, as we see in the world of Pindar.'®'' According to Gabriel 
Herman, “[ojvertly or covertly, guest-friendship continued to act as a 
powerful bond between citizens of different cities and between citizens 
and members of various apolitical bodies”, and “the interests of xenoi 
only rarely coincided with civic interests: structurally and inherently 
they were opposed to them”.'®® That last formulation may overstate 
the impact of such friendships on everyday internal politics;'®® but the 
relevance of such inter-city links for intellectual life is clear. It was not just 
Groesus’ court at Sardis which attracted visits from “all the foremost 
intellectual performers {sophistai) from Greece” in the mid-sixth century 
(Hdt. 1.29.1). A snapshot of life a generation later shows the doctor 
Democedes of Groton at the court of Polycrates at Samos (3.125.1), 
and a few weeks earlier, the poet Anacreon of Teos had been there 


As indeed Dover (1986) 36 brings out. 

Strabo 13.3.6 = Ephorus FGrH 70 F236: cf. Barber (1935) 86-8 and, for a par¬ 
ticular instance, Felling (2000) 56. 

See Felling (2000) 94-103 and especially Rood (1998) 205-48 for more extensive 
discussion of this, engaging in particular with Badian (1993). 

Cf in particular Kurke (1991) especially pp. 85-162, a fine study of the way in 
which guest-gifts and marriage are important sites for exploring both intra- and inter¬ 
community tension and resolution in the world of Findar. 

Herman (1987) 6, 142. 

Reservations in Mitchell (1997) especially pp. 50-1. Exceptional cases could, of 
course, arise in internal politics too: most famously, Alcibiades could skilfully use his 
links with Sparta and Argos to wrongfoot his Athenian rival Nicias, and throw inter- 
potis diplomacy into mayhem (Thuc. 5.45 with Herman 1987: 147-50). 
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too (3.121);'*’’ and the world of Bacchylides and particularly Pindar is 
again an international one, with poets and celebrands alike revelling in 
their cross-community connections. Wider perspectives, and sometimes 
doubtless clashing perspectives, were naturally possible for men like 
these—and for the men who knew them. We should not be surprised 
if political sympathies are sometimes unexpected, and even more often 
hard to pin down. 

What about Ion’s sympotic settings? Again, we must remember how 
little we know: perhaps the sympotic settings have survived in fragments 
because they happened to carry the best stories, not because aU the rest 
of the work was like that. But if they are typical, is there a political, 
even ideological message there? That even an islander could get to 
know such men in a party, and perhaps those Athenian masters were 
not quite so haughty, not so very different from us islanders? Or is it 
to down-play politics, that the thing about Cimon or Pericles was not 
their politics, it was that they were good or indifferent men to know 
in a party? That Sophocles could laugh about his poor reputation for 
generalship (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d, above)? 
That Socrates or Aeschylus was as important a feature of Athens as 
Pericles? Or is such de-politicization itself a deeply political stance, a 
waving away of one’s countrymen’s political concerns that is only pos¬ 
sible provided one has the right connections? 

We cannot know—but we can suspect that Ion’s politics were up for 
grabs from the outset, that there was never a single, clear answer to that 
question, any more than there is a single, clear answer to the question 
of the politicization of sympotic or even epinician poetry. For a The- 
ognis, for a Pindar, perhaps even for an Alcaeus, the values celebrated 
in poetry could, at least some of the time, be values for a community 
to share (even if everyone did not share the power), values operating by 
invitation; even if you were not at the party or did not have the wealth 
to compete in the games, you were still one of the polis, one whose 
good we in the elite were all, of course, protecting and advancing. Yet 
for the outsider, social elitism is not outside politics, it is politics. 

What Ion may mark is, not that those perpetual issues have gone 
away, nor that inter-city socializing is new, but that the different political 
perspectives play with a new urgency, and not just on an internal civic 
society but on the wider world of the Athenian empire. The islands 


Herman (1987) 151. 
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may never have been economically self-sufficient, may always have 
needed one another, and for some time they may have needed a master 
as well. They are not socially self-sufficient either, and the social and 
the political dimensions are now mixing in a way that is more politi¬ 
cally questionable, more politically fraught. Not all his countrymen, 
doubtless, would have applauded the way he was as much ‘at home’ 
in his epidemiai at Athens as in those at Chios; not everyone would have 
regarded that social hobnobbing as politically value-free. But we can 
certainly recognize Ion as capturing a fact of political life that would 
seldom again be absent from the western world: the international high 
society of imperial power. 



CHAPTER SIX 


ION OF CHIOS AND POLITICS 

Anne Geddes 


Introduction 

The changes that Athenians made to their system of government in the 
years between the end of the Persian and the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wars shaped the political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 
For that reason alone, if for no other, knowing and understanding the 
changes is still fundamental to our own political conversation. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, our knowledge of how the moderately oligarchic 
system of Cleisthenes turned itself into the democratic system of 
Pericles is limited, not only because contemporary accounts of what 
was going on are very meagre,' but also because the spirit of our age 
is so sympathetic to Periclean democracy that it is difficult to take any 
other point of view seriously. In this paper I will try to use the evidence 
of an eye-witness who has been comparatively neglected. Ion of Chios 
was a visitor and saw what was happening; he was a contemporary of 
Pericles, an admirer of Athens, a friend of Athenians. How sad that 


' Thucydides wrote a brief account of what had happened in Athens following the 
end of the Persian Wars in his Pentekontaetia, but his purpose was not to explain the 
politics but rather to show how Athens had grown to be so powerful. Pseudo-Aristotle’s 
Athenian Constitution, written in the fourth century, and so dependent on Atthidogra- 
phers, supplements Thucydides’ account of the politics of Athens between the wars 
but inadequately—“disappointing” is Rhodes’ word (1984: 66). The only surviving 
narrative of the events is in the universal history of Diodorus Siculus, whose source 
for this period was (it is generally agreed) Ephorus, writing in the fourth century. Plu¬ 
tarch wrote Lives of famous men, and his access to wide reading enabled him to use 
and occasionally quote contemporary sources such as Ion himself and Stesimbrotus. 
The plays, and fragments of plays, are contemporary documents and often refer to or 
reflect the current preoceupations of the audience. The literature of the fourth century 
such as the speeches of Lysias and Isocrates, and the dialogues of Plato, refer to the 
politics of the past, but their main purpose is not to establish the accuracy of the facts. 
Pseudo-Xenophon, if he was writing early enough, is the only surviving writer who is a 
contemporary observer of the Athenian political system in action, and whose primary 
object is to comment on the system, albeit as a polemicist. 
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of his many writings only a few fragments survive. Few as they are, 
however, they can shed light on the Athenian politics of his day 

If Ion’s fragments can be said to reveal a political point of view, it 
is one that he shared with his friend Cimon whose politics were mod¬ 
erately oligarchic. Under the influence of Cimon, Athenian politics still 
(to a great extent) operated in the old aristocratic manner, informally, 
and person to person. As the system became more democratic, that 
changed. The Assembly took over more of the tasks of government, 
procedures became more formal, government more open, the decrees 
of the Assembly more specific and detailed and the officers of the 
state more accountable. Ion does not comment on this in anything 
now available. But two of his stories describe Athenian officers of the 
state performing their public service in the old aristocratic manner, 
and thereby they show us, in a small but valuable way, how the system 
worked. 

Of the many bits and pieces of his writing which have survived the 
centuries, I am concerned here with three in particular. When Plutarch 
came to write the Life of Cimon, he found a story in the works of Ion, 
who, at the age of about eighteen in c. 466, heard Cimon himself tell 
it at a dinner in Athens (106* Leurini = FGrH 392 FI3 = Plut. dm. 
9.1-6).^ Athenaeus, in a section which discusses the love of boys, repro¬ 
duces a passage of Ion’s work Epidemiai—Visits (Huxley), Passing Visits 
(French), Sojourns or Stopovers (Podlecki), Stopping-Off Places (Woolf)^ or 
Dropping In —in which he reports some of the conversation of Sophocles 
(104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). They were both guests 
at another dinner in 440, on Chios this time, when Ion would have 
been about forty-four or a bit less. In addition to these two stories, I 
will discuss Ion’s unfriendly description of Pericles, which was quoted 
by Plutarch in the Life of Pericles 5.3 (109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15). I 
am going to use these fragments in an attempt to catch a glimpse of 
the political milieu of Ion. I will begin by considering the kind of liter¬ 
ary work to which the fragments might belong so as to establish their 
purpose, the type of information they can yield and their reliability; I 
will provide some background about what is known from other sources 


^ Many suppose that the Cimon story came from the same work, the Epidemiai, as did 
the next story about Sophocles: for example, Jacoby (1947a) 1. West (1985) has proposed 
a useful chronology of Ion’s life, although only two of the dates are firmly fixed. 

^ Huxley (1965) 31; French (1971) 8; Podlecki (1987) 9; Woolf (1994) 12; and see 
Felling in this volume on contemporary epidemiai. 
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of Ion himself and his political tendencies; and then I will attempt to 
articulate the light which these three chance records of his work throw 
upon changes in Athenian politics in the hfth century. 


Genre 

Ion was born in a world which stUl, on the whole, remembered the 
past rather than recorded it. He was a very near contemporary of 
Herodotus, who wrote in prose, in the Ionic dialect, as he did himself 
Herodotus included a great deal of various information in his history 
of the Persian wars. His technique was to travel widely, and to col¬ 
lect information from the people he met, “gathered in face to face 
encounters’^ often in the form of one or more of the countless stories 
which were being repeated by word of mouth in the archaic world in 
which he travelled; things remembered, family histories, local history 
preserved in cities, the traditional knowledge of priests and priestesses, 
and eyewitness accounts of great men and great events. Herodotus 
did not witness any of the events of the Persian wars; he relied on his 
sources. But he himself is always present in his history. He talks to his 
audience and readers, lets us know who told him the story, questions 
it, gives his opinion on it. Ion, too, lived in a world where everyone 
wanted to hear a story and most people had plenty to tell. He shares 
the stories with us as Herodotus does, letting us get to know him, as 
well as the characters who have talked to him. 

The two stories chosen for discussion here are about famous men of 
the day and that is how Greek biography seems to have started. Momi- 
gliano noticed that Herodotus knew more anecdotes about characters 
like Cambyses, Cyrus and Croesus than he did about any Greek."’ He 
saw the influences that led to the development of Greek biography as 
coming from the east.® And this led him to say that the practice of 
remembering the “life” or the “deeds” of famous men came to Greece 
through Ionia. 


* Gould (1989) writes persuasively on Herodotus’ style. 

^ Momigliano (1993) 34—5: “The impression one forms in reading Herodotus and 
Thucydides is that interest in biographical details about political figures was more alive 
in Asia Minor and generally in Ionian culture than in Athens and in other centres of 
metropolitan Greece during the fifth century BC”. 

^ Or rather his source noticed: Homeyer (1962) 75—85. 
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If an interest in biography and autobiography came from the 
east, something happened to it on the way westward. When lonians 
began to write down stories of their own famous men, they had the 
advantage of living an unusually secular and uninhibited way of life. 
Ionia seems to have provided the context in which real biography 
could develop—highly original and innovative, interested in individual 
personality and feeling, the portrayal of ‘real life’ (as they saw it) as 
opposed to hagiography or propaganda. Chians claimed Homer as one 
of themselves, the creator of all too human gods such as Aphrodite 
and Ares in the Iliad, and of thoughtfully characterized and believable 
characters like Nausicaa and Penelope. Homer’s technique is to let his 
characters reveal themselves in direct speech. His Ionian descendants, 
including Ion, often did the same, but they let them speak in prose 
because that is how people speak: “In Ion’s time prose literature was 
dominated by Ionic prose”.’ 

The manner of the art as well as of literature in Ionia, it is claimed, 
was “mimetic”.® Not much has survived from Chios, but the gems 
signed by Dexamenos of Chios, who was working in the mid-hfth 
century—just before the classical idealizing style on the Parthenon— 
are closely observed, and one of them is a portrait: 

There had been character studies of aging men in Greek art before but 
scholars have generally agreed that this is perhaps the earliest of which it 
might be said that a particular person was intended. If true, this means 
that he must have ‘sat’, at least for a drawing on which the intaglio is 
based.® 

The complex development of Greek art from archaic to early classical 
is associated with closer observation, and for portraiture, observation 
is essential.’® 


’ Dover (1986) 32. 

» Fuchs (1986) 275-93. 

® Boardman (1970) 195. But Boardman had second thoughts (p. 196) where he 
discusses another gem on which a similar face is carved, possibly “the same man at 
different ages”, or maybe Dexamenos was creating “a generalized portrait, a realistic 
type which may have appealed to his Ionian blood more than the idealising heads of 
the mainland Greek artists”. 

Robertson (1975) 187, writing of the development of the new style, and of portrai¬ 
ture in particular, notes the well-observed “old Priam” of the vase painter Euthymides, 
and the “portrait” of Themistocles (survi\ting only in a Roman copy). “[Fjrom the 
kind of experiments towards particularisation seen in the heads of dying fighters at 
Aegina and Selinus, and more often in late archaic and early classical Athenian vase 
painting, to portraiture with this degree of individuality \i.e. in the head of Themistocles] 
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Ion was brought up in a region which not only, like its eastern neigh¬ 
bours, showed an interest in the deeds of famous men, but which also 
encouraged a man of literature to observe what these men were like 
as something interesting in itself, and to make note of what particular 
things they said. Gould speaks of Herodotus’ stories being collected in 
the context of hospitality, and so are Ion’s." The stories about Cimon 
and Sophocles show these famous men in a relaxed, informal, private 
setting. They speak freely in the company of friends. In this genre they 
are themselves, and there is nothing of oratory or drama in what they 
say. Direct confrontation with a listening audience, such as Ion (and 
Herodotus) would have experienced, elicits the personal point of view, 
the intrusion into the story of the writer as well as the people who 
informed him, that is, his narrators or “focalisers”"—sometimes even 
their own words," for Ion was a dramatist as well as a prose writer. 
The two dinner party stories are the literary equivalent of portraits: 
two moments in time, two snatches of conversation, captured (in this 
case) by a friendly observer who was looking for the characteristic 
expression. And they reveal the character of Ion himself too, just as a 
portrait ‘speaks’ about the painter as well as the sitter. 

When Ion remembers what he had seen and heard, as he seems to 
be doing in these little pieces from (perhaps) the Epidemiai, he is work¬ 
ing from life. But there is no evidence that he tried to write the life 
of anyone. In a literate world, biography attempts to provide a broad 
understanding of the experience of a lifetime; literacy is a prerequisite 
for true biography. In an oral society, biography can hardly amount to 
anything more than anecdote, which had the potential to reveal and 
interpret character, but is likely to be trivial in content and designed for 


is not a great step”; “but the development was largely checked by the triumph of the 
classical ideal” (p. 263)—just as the oral, personal, face-to-face style of Herodotus 
and Ion was checked by Thucydides, who makes efforts to conceal the process of 
discovery of information and of himself as investigator, and whose language is as far 
from what ordinary people said as the figures from the Parthenon are from the man 
in the street. 

" Gould (1989) 20-1: “the connection between hospitality and the exchange of 
information is taken for granted by Herodotus. It is, of course, as old as Odysseus’ visit 
to Phaiacia.. .’’Jacoby [FGrH 392, Commentary, p. 193) compares Ion and Herodotus, 
recognizing similarities between their writing, but at the same time acknowledging that 
there is nothing in the fragments of Ion to suggest a philosophy of history such as that 
which gave form to Herodotus’ account of “his enquiries”. 

Hornblower (1994c) 134. 

‘3 Very few of the ipsissima verba of Cimon and Pericles would survive but for Ion. 
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entertainment or for pointing a moral. An anecdote “tells something 
unusual about a person or a thing. It may involve quotation of a witty 
remark or description of a remarkable situation”.''* It is a memorable 
litde story, which is meant to have an effect upon the listener, make him 
laugh, impress him, scandalize him or simply remind him of someone, 
as a photograph might. Biographies might contain anecdotes, but they 
should not consist of them. 

Ion surely did not intend his anecdotes to be biographical. The 
name/s of his book do not suggest biography. The remnants of the 
Epidemiai have prompted some guesswork about what sort of book it 
was. West thinks that his “book was more an album than an integrated 
composition”, a series of descriptions of “outstanding Athenians he has 
met”. Dover sees it as the predecessor of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and 
Plato’s dialogues,'® although Ion did not have the hagiographic tone 
which Socrates’ life and death encouraged in later accounts of his life. 
To me. Ion sounds like John Aubrey, or, rather, James Boswell who 
went around with Samuel Johnson jotting down the conversations, and 
whose books are enjoyed and valued because they convey a particular 
lovable personality in both its wise and ridiculous parts, in the Augustan 
humanistic manner. Ion’s stories are meant to interest and entertain, 
and they do so by conveying the character of two famous men. They 
are the sort of stories that might well appear (in fact the Cimon story 
did) in biographies such as Plutarch wrote much later; and the quotation 
from Pericles, too, might have been part of a similar gossipy story. But 
for all his talent in so many genres. Ion was not a ‘biographer’. 

If his stories were ordinary anecdotes, no different from any of the 
other stories circulating in the ancient world, they would not deserve 
much attention. Sailer has warned us of the minimal worth of anec¬ 
dote as evidence for ancient history.'® Ion’s little stories are the kind of 
anecdotes that were generated in the traditional manner. But there are 
reasons for taking them more seriously than most of the anecdotes of 
antiquity, such as Herodotus’ stories about Gyges or Polycrates. One 
reason is Ion’s claim to have witnessed the events himself He is specihc 


I am grateful to Han Baltussen for this reference to Taylor (1970) 223. 

West (1985) 75; Dover (1986) 34-5: “Ion constructed a new literary form out of 
two oral forms of narrative conversation and the sayings of wise men” (p. 34). He 
refers to Aristophanes’ Wasps, where Bdelycleon and Philocleon talk about what sort 
of stories are appropriate to tell, and gives examples such as “when you went to a 
festival with Androcles and Cleisthenes” (1186—7). 

See Sailer (1980) 69-81. 
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about the particular event; he names the hosts, for example. Secondly, 
he wrote them down in a book which was still read in the Roman 
world. And thirdly, while he was no doubt writing from memory and 
may not have remembered the exact words of Sophocles, he conveyed 
the character of the men and the atmosphere of the event. Even Sailer 
allows that “anecdotes can be valuable evidence for the attitudes and 
ideologies of peoples”.'^ 

People are not on oath when they tell an anecdote, especially at 
a dinner party. In fact, a good dinner guest has practically a duty to 
make the best of a story. But dinner party stories about known, named 
people are certainly not meant to be wholly invented. Someone giving 
what purports to be an eyewitness account is himself vouching for its 
truth.'® The face-to-face encounter allows a challenge if the listeners 
suspect a fabrication intended to deceive. And guests, as well as readers, 
are practised in making allowances for exaggeration and vanity. Three 
scraps of conversation have been caught and collected for us from the 
hfth century, glimpses (to change the metaphor) into a couple of Greek 
dining rooms. There is no need to doubt that they, or something very 
like them, did happen. We know enough of the context to give them a 
little background so as to understand them better, and to discover what 
they can tell us about the hfth century, particularly the political milieu 
of Athens. Ion himself does not seem to have—or, rather, the writers 
who quoted him do not seem to have provided—any political (or, for 
that matter, any other) motive in recording these scraps of information. 
But all three fragments involve politics, if only tangentially. All three 
men were Athenian generals at a crucial period of Athenian political 
life. Sophocles was not a politician, but he was on official business 
and his host was the Athenian proxenos. Both Cimon and Pericles were 
leading political hgures. 


The Fragments 

The hrst passage is about having dinner with Cimon in Athens (106* 
Leurini = FGrFl 392 F13 = Plut. dm. 9.1—6). Cimon, general of the 


" Sailer (1980) 82. 

As Goldliill (2002b) Chapter 2 explains. 
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allied fleet, tall with thick, curly hair (105* Leurini = FGrH 392 FI2 
= Plut. dm. 5.3), a good singer, told a story about what he had done 
with the booty after the battle around Sestos and Byzantium*®—in fact 
it is a story of how he won an advantage over the allies. He separated 
the jewellery and flne clothes of the Persian captives from their naked, 
out-of-condition bodies, unfit for slave labour, and allowed the allies to 
choose their portion first. The Samian in charge—Samos was a neigh¬ 
bour and rival of Chios®®—chose the jewellery. But later the relatives 
came down to the coast with ransom for the pathetic-looking bodies, 
and Cimon was able to feed his sailors for four months and pay over 
monies into the treasury at Athens as well. Ion’s motive for telling the 
reader this frivolous story can be variously interpreted.®* But the story 
itself is not really the point. It is Cimon who is telling the story, Cimon 
who said it was the cleverest (ooiproxaiov) thing he had ever done. 
What Ion is doing is giving us the agreeable picture of Cimon being, 
justifiably, pleased with himself, but at the same time self-deprecating 
(because the other guests know that he had done plenty of other clever 
things), entertaining us as well as them. 

The second passage is a story about Sophocles at a dinner party 
on Chios (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). As he 
was a general at the time, it must have been 441/0. He had been 
sent by Pericles to negotiate with Chios and Lesbos after the outbreak 
of the Samian revolt. That revolt was a dangerous moment for the 
Athenians and for Pericles. Thucydides himself says that Samos came 
close to taking over the leadership of the league.®® Chios and Lesbos 
both supplied ships to the Athenians, and if either or both fleets had 
joined forces with Samos, the Athenians would have had to confront 
a formidable enemy. Sophocles’ negotiations were therefore important. 
A dinner took place at the home of the proxenos for Athens. There was 
a bit of talk about poetry, about realism—(was that chance or was 
realism a particularly interesting topic in Chios ?)—versus convention 


That these battles cannot be dated has given rise to much argument. Sestos had 
been captured already in 479 by another general: Hdt. 2.121. Pritchett (1971) 83: “It 
is difficult to believe that Ion made the whole thing up”. Cf. Jacoby (1947a) 2: “Ion’s 
memory may have played him false”. 

™ So there was no teasing of Ion as Huxley (1965) 30 suggests there was. 

Duncan (1939) 132: the story is meant “to contrast the versatility and geniality 
of Cimon and the lack of the graces of society in Themistocles”. 

® Thuc. 8.76.4 (in the opinion of the Four Hundred in 411); Plut. Per. 28.8. 
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in poetry, and then Sophocles made a little pretence in order to lure 
closer the boy who was pouring the wine, so as to snatch a kiss. Ion 
does not disapprove. He obviously thinks that Sophocles is behaving 
in an engaging and sophisticated manner. The boy blushed, a sign of 
modesty much admired among these Greeks, an indication that he 
was not a practised seducer, not a professional, certainly not if he was 
a son of the host.^^ 

The point of the story is not so much the way Sophocles got the 
better of an argument or succeeded in obtaining the kiss. The point is 
Sophocles’ grace at turning the conversation at an awkward moment^'^ 
when the company was laughing at the discomhture of his literary 
opponent, by making a joke to his own disadvantage. He said that, 
since Pericles thought he was no good at strategy, the little stratagem 
which secured him a kiss on this occasion was good practice for him. 
The point is Sophocles’ likeability. People (as Ion thought) would be 
interested in this story because Sophocles could talk about poetry, could 
make a self-deprecating joke; he was a clubbable man among his friends. 
The anecdote, the remembered conversation, is the right way, indeed the 
only way, to make his likeability real to those who never met him. 

These are genial stories about occasions and company that Ion 
enjoyed. No similar story of his is recorded about Pericles. What evi¬ 
dence there is suggests that he did not like him.^^ He compares the 
6|ii?i{a, the “company” of Pericles (as when a particular individual 
might be “good company” and another “bad company”) unfavourably 
with that of Cimon (109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Plut. Per. 5.3).^® 
Neither the fragment itself nor Plutarch provide any context for the 
remark. Plutarch dissociates himself from Ion’s reflection on Pericles (as 
Pelling discusses in this volume). He admired Pericles’ Olympian man¬ 
ner. Ion, he says, liked goodness to have a bit of the satyr play about it 


Bremmer (1990) 139ff. argues that the boys who poured the wine on these oeca- 
sions were the sons of the host and his visitors (and so this boy may not have been a 
slave), learning about adult life by attending the parties of their fathers. 

One of Ion’s words of disapprobation, preserved in isolation by Photius was 
d7ieip6Kako(; (121 Leurini = 32A West = TrGF 19 F53dd = Phot. Lex. a 2304 Th.): 
“vulgar”, “tasteless” (LSJ). See Leurini (1984); Campbell (1992) 367nl: “[ijneluded 
among Ion’s elegiac frr. by Gentili-Prato [= FIO], but it almost certainly belongs to 
the prose writings, e.g, the Visits”. 

“ Thus Gomme (1945) 358: “Ion did not like Pericles”. 

“ ogikia KOI TtokuEia is used by Thucydides (1.68.1)—as in x6 niaxov.. .xf):;.. .jtok- 
ixeia:; Kai ogikiai;...—meaning something like “politics and private life”. In oligarchy 
where affairs are conducted in a personal manner, opikia is an important concept. 
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{Per. 5.4)—a bit of buffoonery—just what we would have expected of 
Ion, a drinker of wine and a womanizer, a party goer.^’ But immediately 
after quoting Ion’s disparagement of Pericles, Plutarch mentions men 
who “called the pompousness of Pericles a mere thirst for popularity 
and foolish conceit” (xotx; 8e Toh flepiK^ieoix; xiiv oepvoxrixa So^OKOniav 
xe Kal xhipov duoKa^ioijvxaq, Per. 5.3). Ion obviously was only one of 
those who called him names. Elsewhere, Ion quoted Pericles’ boast after 
the defeat of Samos (110* Leurini = FGrPl 392 F16 = Per. 28.7). And 
he quoted Cimon’s words to Ephialtes when he, Ephialtes, wanted to 
reject the request for help against the helot revolt after the earthquake 
(107* Eeurini = FGrPl 392 F14 = dm. 16.8—10). Cimon wanted to 
help his friends; Pericles was boasting about himself over the defeat 
of an erstwhile ally. It might be chance that selected these quotations. 
Or it may be that Ion had only happy memories of Cimon, and less 
happy ones of Pericles. 


Ion and Oligarchy 

Ion was born and lived all his life as a citizen of what Thucydides 
called a moderate and stable oligarchy in Chios.His family has a 
little recorded history^® and he was rich.’® There is every likelihood, 
therefore, that his milieu was what Thucydides would call oligarchic,’' 


94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath, 436f. (Baton of Sinope FGrH 268 
F6); Ael. m2.41. 

™ Thuc. 8.24.4. An early inscription from Chios, second quarter of the sixth century 
(Meiggs and Lewis 1988: no. 8), assumes the existence of two councils, one presumably 
an aristocratic council and the other a ‘people’s council’, which implies a role of some 
kind in government for the demos. 

® His father perhaps had a friendship with Cimon such that Ion could have been 
introduced to him as a very young man. Jacoby (1947a) 1 thinks he may have been 
only fifteen at the time of the dinner. 

West (1985) 73n2 doubts that he gave ajar of wine to every Athenian citizen (as 
was claimed by T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835) and which is normally 
taken as proof of his wealth—and indeed there were an estimated 40,000 Athenian 
citizens by this time. However, his leisure in itself proves adequate wealth. 

There is a certain agreement among modern historians to refer to the aristocrats 
of the archaic era as aristocrats, and after Thucydides and the Peloponnesian War 
oligarchs seem to be generally called oligarchs. There is great deal of variety in the 
way that erstwhile aristocrats are named in the years between the wars. The nobility, 
the notables are both found, an elite is becoming normal enough. Davies (1978) 114 
opts for “gendeman” which well suggests the old-fashioned flavour of dpiaTOKpaTia 
in the fifth century. The successors of Pericles were not gentlemen: “They could have 
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but which he himself would describe with other adjectives such as 
ehyevrii; (“well-born”), dpioxoi; (“noble”), Ka?i6i; KayaOoi; (“gentle¬ 
manly”) or xpTjOTOi; (“worthy”). He may not have taken an active part 
in politics, but his family would belong with the families that did. The 
Athenian dinner party anecdote shows him at a very young age (too 
young to have made his way into such distinguished company without 
the assistance of family connections) having dinner with Cimon whom 
he admired, and posterity has elaborated the friendship into a kind of 
patronage, such as when, later, the young men of the Roman oligarchy 
were ‘taken up’ by successful friends and relatives of their families and 
travelled abroad with them on official business. Jacoby has made an 
argument that Ion was with Cimon in the expedition to Ithome (463/2) 
during which he met the Spartan king Archidamus and wrote a poem 
eulogizing his ancestry (90 Leurini =27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c). 
He is said to have met other famous men of the day like Aeschylus^^ 
and Archelaus,^^ and his wealth provided him with the leisure to be a 
litterateur, and so to win fame. 

All his life he was able to enjoy the aristocratic lifestyle that had 
developed in the archaic age and survived into the hfth century. Mur¬ 
ray has described the aristocratic life-style.^® The three aspects that he 
discusses are symposium (the nobility maintained friendships in asso¬ 
ciations which ate and drank and enjoyed poetry together),®® sexuality 
(pederasty and also the practice of strengthening political friendship 
through marriage) and sport (because aristocrats had the leisure and 
the means to compete in games at home and away, especially chariot 


been gentlemen. Most of the demagogues were rich from owning craftsmen slaves; 
some such as IQeon and Kleophon were far more aristocratic than any source would 
have us think...” Sometime in the fifth century, after the writing of the constitutional 
debate in Herodotus, and before the performance of the Supplices in 423, the Athenians 
themselves began to use oligarchy in opposition to democracy. See Ostwald (2000). 
Presumably by that time the class dilferentiation depended less on birth and more on 
wealth. 

® Jacoby (1947a) 7—9. “On his stalf” (p. 9) seems too formal for the informality of 
Athenian administration at that time, as does “in Cimon’s entourage”: Huxley (1965) 
11. West (1985) 74 prefers a later date, c. 450. 

108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Plut. De prof. virt. 79de; Quomodo adul. 29f 
111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23. See Fletcher in this volume on Ion 
and Archelaus. 

® Murray (1980) Chapter 12. 

“ Associations of men in clubs is an aristocratic activity but Calhoun (1913), espe¬ 
cially 17-24, makes it clear that they were not exclusively oligarchic in their politics. 
Many of the fifth century aristocrats were democratic and would have belonged to 
clubs of like-minded friends. 
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racing and hunting). Murray emphasizes their leisure and their wealth 
and he is, of course, right to do so. But there is much more to be said 
about, and on behalf of, their lifestyle than that. The talent and taste 
of the archaic aristocracy as patrons of poets, artists, architects and 
philosophers had shaped the cultural life and, at least to some extent, 
the ethical code of the Greek world, and that influence persisted in the 
fifth century. In addition, men of the old nobility continued to perform 
many of the tasks of government and administration in their cities. 

Any state which was not exacting tribute from an empire could 
spend only the money it raised from successful warfare, fines, revenues 
of state property, tolls, harbour taxes, etc.—or from taxing its wealthy 
citizens.^’ Almost every kind of public service had to be performed and 
paid for by those who had surplus resources. A democratic state is no 
different from an oligarchic state in this respect, nor the fifth century 
any different from the fourth. In commenting on Aristotle’s discussion 
of oligarchy, Ostwald brings out Aristotle’s affirmation of the essential 
role played by those who have a surplus of resources in both oligarchic 
and democratic government.^® The performance of public office was not 
just a privilege for the oligarchs, something they selfishly monopolized 
because they had the power of money and birth to do so. It was a duty 
and a responsibility which, if they were good at it, they performed for 
the benefit of the other citizens as well as for themselves. A tradition 
of euergetism encouraged the wealthy willingly, even competitively, 
to provide largesse for the public, for which they would expect to be 
rewarded with respect and political support. Without the rich (unless 
revenues of empire provided alternative funds) there could be very little 
city life at all, only very simple festivals, no complex drama, no lavish 
rituals.®® Pindar, in particular, talks as though that is the function of 
wealth—not so much private enjoyment as public munificence. If he 
can be so inspired by the winners of chariot races, how much more 


See Austin and Vidal-Naquet (1977) on the paucity of ways of raising revenue 
that were available to the Greek city state. They quote (pp. 303-7 with extracts 91-2) 
a passage from Ps.-Arist. Oec. 2.23 which lists desperate measures taken by Byzantium 
(no date) and Cyzicus in the sixth century. 

™ Ostwald (2000) passim, but especially Chapter 5§B, where he refers to Arist. Pol. 
1279bl7-19 and 1329al8-21; see also Ostwald (1995). 

® Spartan euergetism is a problem. As leading citizens were not supposed to handle 
money, how could they give it away? The winners of the chariot races would have been 
conferring a public benefit, and bread made from wheaten flour and other produce 
from the land enjoyed in the mess is well known (Xen. Lac. Pol. 5.3.4). Presumably, there 
were other ways of being generous that played within the rules of the constitution. 
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would all the inhabitants of Attica, not just the citizenry, celebrate and 
honour a successful general like Cimond® 

Pindar naturally concentrates upon the wealth of his patrons. But the 
surplus resources of even moderately rich men enabled them to spare 
the time in which to perform public services. The leisure that wealth 
provided made possible long periods of absence from home as when, 
for example, a general was on campaign. Sometime about the middle 
of the hfth century, pay was introduced for some public offices (Ps.- 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 27.3); it was to be a hallmark of the democratic system 
(Arist. Pol. 1299b38ff.; 1317b34ff.). Before that date, no-one had been 
paid by the state for the performance of state duties. Of course some 
of those duties could pay for themselves. Men serving abroad might 
beneht from gifts of one kind or another which could, but might not 
be, within the law,”*' or from the booty of war. There is no suggestion 
that wealthy men did not get some return for their generosity with 
their time and money. But the return did not have to be in material 
wealth. The nobility of Athens, not necessarily all of them, but all those 
interested in political life, were competing for good name and influence. 
For all the differences between the eighth century and the fifth, their 
perceptions of themselves were not unlike those of Sarpedonfl^ their 
great deeds (they might have thought) justified their privileges. 

Among the necessary public services, the conduct of war and foreign 
affairs was of the utmost importance. The generals and other military 
officers, and special envoys, were still, even under the more ideologi¬ 
cally-driven Periclean democracy, elected by the Assembly, rather than 
selected by the hazard of the lot. 


Kurke (1991), especially Chapter 7: she notes Find. Isthm. 1.41-51, where the poet 
says that “everyone strains to fend off dread hunger from his belly. But whosoever in 
contests or war [my emphasis] wins luxurious kudos, by being well spoken of he receives 
the highest profit, the peak of the tongue of citizens and strangers” (p. 236). In n26 
she calls attention to the expenditure of effort as well as money: “[Tjhis is precisely 
the core of epinikian economics: it is not merely money that is at issue but the willing 
expenditure of all one has and is for victory”. 

■“ Pritchett (1974) Chapter 5 sets out the evidence, mostly of a later date. Pritchett 
(1971) 83-4: “It was probably normal procedure to give a sizable reward to a victorious 
general”. Davies (1978) 115 notes Antiphon 5.69—70 on an incident when the Hel- 
lenotamiai of c. 440-39 (just after Sophocles’ service) were all suspected of stealing 
public money, found guilty and punished with death (all but one); later they were found 
to have been convicted on a false charge. 

Sarpedon makes explicit the link between the privileges awarded to himself and 
to his friend, Glaukos, and their being warriors, spending their time and risking their 
lives in battle (II. 12.31 Off.). 
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Second, all those offices that bring safety to the state as a whole when 
they are well performed, danger when they are not, in these offices the 
common people do not require any share. They do not think that they 
should share in the generalship by having it allotted nor in the cavalry 
command. (Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1.3; tr. Osborne) 

The confidence of the demos in the good will of ol finvaTOiTaxot (“the 
most powerful men”) which Pseudo-Xenophon describes is remark¬ 
able in view of his belief that the “good men” of Athens protected 
the interests of the “good men” among the allies (1.14.8—10), and it is 
perhaps a tribute to the loyalty of the fifth century nobility between the 
wars that they were trusted by the demos for these important tasks. The 
people who elected the generals would be looking for certain qualities 
in the candidates, including, in at least some of them, military skill 
and experience. But not all ten of the generals would be needed for 
military engagements. The others could be used for various tasks such 
as negotiating with other cities.The duties that had to be performed 
for the state were not yet as specialized as they were to become later 
in the fourth century. The electors would be looking for the rather 
general qualities that had proved valuable in the past. The men who 
went abroad on public business would do well to have the kind of 
background that would make them companionable and acceptable to 
their hosts. In the past, and still in the fifth century, many of the can¬ 
didates would have the advantage of relationships with distinguished 
families in other cities. The men who entertained notable Athenians 
in other cities were the same sort of men as they were, for the same 
sort of reasons. 

Sophocles was on official business when we meet him in the fragments 
of Ion. He lacked the right qualities for military command. That was 
obvious to Pericles, to Ion and even to himself (if his good humour at 
what might have been taken as a slight is anything to go by), and so 
it was surely obvious to everyone. Ion says that he was not skilled or 
active,^'^ but that he was just like anyone among the xpTjOToi (“worthy 
men”).”*® He seems to be referring to those recognizable but rather 


Adcock and Mosley (1975) 155: “Envoys were selected from the politically active 
circles”, and generals were ehosen from the same group. 

‘‘‘‘ Dover’s translation of aotpoi; and peKxripioi;: (1986) 35. 

Dover (1986) 35-6: the word can be used to refer to an aristocrat or simply to 
someone who is a ‘good’ man in any situation; Dover hesitates to claim that it is used 
by Ion here to specify a socio-economic status. ‘Aristocracy’ however is so intricately 
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indefinable qualities that were associated with the nobility in general, 
and saying that that attitude already, while Ion wrote, perhaps towards 
the end of his life in the 420s, was beginning to look out of dated® 
Those qualities would have included the easy social manner that would 
smooth the rough of negotiation as it still does today. Sophocles had 
already been selected by the lot as one of the Hellenotamiai in 443/2 
{IG T 269, line 36), a position in which a certain amount of tact in 
dealing with the allies was presumably desirable, and had perhaps 
done well in that position. Nothing is known of his background—no 
connection with any wealthy or well-known family: “Sophocles’ life is 
impossible to reconstruct at this stage”.But a symposium could be a 
very literary event, and even if Sophocles were not known for anything 
else, his reputation as a tragedian would have made him a welcome 
guest to the educated aristocrats of Greece. The visitor from Eretria/ 
Erythrai was clearly anxious to talk poetry with him. He may not have 
previously met Hermesilaos, the Chian proxenos of the Athenians, but 
he felt at home in his house among his guests; he suited the company 
at Chios. We do not see Sophocles in the process of conducting the 
negotiations with the oligarchs of Chios, and have no knowledge of 
how good he was at it. The official business would have been done 
elsewhere during business hours—we can assume that the Athenian 
proxenos would have been at the conference table. What we do see is the 
after-hours entertainment of the Athenian envoy by his guest-friend, 
in the company of Ion whose family had a connection with at least 
one Athenian noble house, and at least one other man from an allied 
city. So we know that Sophocles could enjoy a feeling of fellowship 
among the right kind of people. And we know that, in the event, the 
negotiations were successful. 

Cimon too, in the anecdote that Ion remembered him telling, was a 
general but acting in a role that required diplomatic skills. He was head 
of the allied forces. Being the general of an alliance of touchy Greek 
states, all of which resented authority, demanded more varied qualities 
than the simple ability to win battles. Pausanias in 478 had not had those 


associated with moral and quasi-moral values that there can be no clear distinction 
between the two usages. 

Ion’s apparent concession that noble birth was not neeessarily the best eriterion 
in the seleetion of generals is contradicted by Eupolis fr. 384 PCG but echoed by Ps.- 
Arist. 26.1. 

" Buxton (1995) 5. 
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qualities and had been unable to sustain his position with the allies. His 
failure (and that of Dorcis, his successor) lost Sparta the leadership of 
the alliance. Cimon, possibly in 477 or 476,'^® was doing much better 
and his success, a success for himself personally (to be sure), brought 
great benefit to Athens too, including the confirmation of Athens as 
head of the alliance. Cimon was particularly good at these kinds of 
relationships, and Plutarch emphasizes how well he got on with the allies 
and how they liked him.^® With his Thracian mother and sons called 
Lacedaimonios, Thessalos and Oulios (or Eleios), he was just the right 
kind of man to represent Athens abroad. His family must, over the 
centuries, have built up an extensive network of kinship and friendly 
relations throughout the Greek world. At 106* Leurini = FGrH 392 
F13 = Plut. Cim. 9.1—6, Cimon was in charge of making the division 
of spoils and his narrative (if Ion’s account is accurate), implies that 
an equal division between the Athenians and the allies was acceptable 
to all. Cimon was a great man and he was the general of the allies on 
campaign; but he got his bargain by being smart, not by the exercise of 
power. He was treating the allies fairly enough; the Samian leader could 
have made the better choice if he had been more shrewd, or perhaps 
experienced. Cimon in action in this anecdote demonstrates none of 
the ‘tyrannical’ manner towards the allied cities that was later so much 
resented. It was not a democratic temperament that enabled him to 
avoid this manner. It was perhaps due to the fact that when he dealt 
with the cities of the alliance, he was dealing with men whom he saw 
as his equals. He probably had more in common with the leaders of 
the allied cities than he had with the democrats of Athens—although 
his loyalty to the Athenian democracy was never in doubt. 

Ion gives the impression that when he received the ransom from the 
relatives of the captives, he was able to spend it as he thought fit. The 
degree of control that, at this period, the authorities in the home polis 
was able to enforce over the general in the field, is not well understood.^® 
The convention seems to have been that the general could distribute 


Jacoby (1947a) 2n4. 

Plut. Cim. 6.2; 11.2.6 (although a .sinister motive is attributed to him here); 16.3.2—3; 
and, again, when making the comparison with Lucullus, 2.3.4—5. 

On the list of trials of hegemones provided by Pritchett (1974) 5-10, only three 
Athenian generals were put on trial before the trial of Pericles in 430. Much of the 
evidence is from the period of the Peloponnesian War. Pritchett examines “the degree 
of control of the civil authority over the military” (p. 34). Here, too, most of the 
evidence available is from that war and the post-war period. 
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the booty as he saw ht, and the city authorities took control only of 
what he brought home.^' Certainly, Cimon prohted by his victories, 
but so did Athens and the Athenians. When he paid the soldiers and 
provided for the fleet and contributed wealth to the treasury of the city, 
he was conferring benefit, an almost personal gift, to the Athenians, as 
aristocrats had done traditionally 

In these anecdotes. Ion recreates the atmosphere of the symposium 
where the aristocrats spent their leisure and enjoyed their wealth. He 
shows us that wealth provided them with leisure and education which, 
in turn, enabled them to create, and have created for them, a literary 
and intellectual culture. Thanks to him also, we can see these same 
aristocrats undertaking serious public duties which were vital for the 
survival of the city. 

When Ion was born, Chios and its oligarchic government was much 
as it had been, but Athens was already changing. In the first half of the 
fifth century, there was a “revolution” in Greek art,"’^ a “revolution” in 
philosophy^^ and another “revolution” in politics.^'* The noble families 
of Athens were changing too: they were the first customers for sophistry; 
and their political power had been challenged by (among other things) 
the legislations of Solon and Cleisthenes. But Cleisthenes’ reforms, 
the introduction of the lot for the selection of archons, and even the 
reforms of Ephialtes did not abolish the traditional institutions of the 
government, and they did not destroy the influence of the old families 
in Athenian politics, although, as the Assembly grew more powerful, 
the nobility lost power. Many of the leaders, including Pericles himself, 
were drawn from the ranks of the nobility. Some of them, maybe, 
would have preferred a more oligarchic style of government, but the 
reformers were also aristocratic. It was in the conversation of the privi¬ 
leged nobility (some of it remembered in the dialogues of Plato) that 
the new ideas took shape and, as politics at Athens changed, so did 


Pritchett (1971) 85: “Although the evidence is scattered, the conclusion seems 
safe that the Greek hegemon in the field could dispose of the proceeds from the sale 
of booty in various ways, from awarding prizes to providing misthos for the soldiers; 
but whatever was brought back became the property of the state”. This might have 
been an incentive for the general to bring back very little, but the goodwill won by 
the victorious, booty-laden general among his fellow eitizens would encourage him to 
bring back plenty. 

Robertson (1975) Chapter 4, v—vi. 

Guthrie (1969) 3.14: the fifth century enlightenment was “an intellectual rev¬ 
olution”. 

Rhodes (1992). 
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they (but not all of them) change. As our hostile sources tell us, it was 
not until after the death of Pericles that a different sort of leadership 
emerged, men who won the support of the demos by flattering it and 
tempting it with offers of public monies,and by that time there was 
no need any longer for the former ruling class. By the fourth century, 
“there was no longer an aristocracy worthy of the name”.^® They had 
engineered their own demise. 

There is no evidence that Ion ever articulated any awareness of these 
changes. There is no evidence that he was ever disenchanted with Ath¬ 
ens; what evidence there is suggests the reverse, since his son apparently 
lost his life for Atticism (T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3). 
He died before Chios overthrew its oligarchy. But every thoughtful aris¬ 
tocrat in Greece would have been affected by the philosophies which 
prompted, or at least went hand in hand with, the political changes in 
Athens. Some of them, like those at Athens, might have re-thought the 
old justiflcations for privilege. Some of them would have resented the 
rise in Athens of what seemed to them a new ruling class. Tkll of them 
surely would have been aware of what was lost by the changes. 


Ion and Pericles 

6 be TtoiriTTig "Icov goGcoviKTiv (priai rfiv ogi^iiav Kal 'UTTOxupov eivai 
xofi HepiK^ieoug, Kal xaig |a.eYa7.ax)xiai(; auxofi 7 xo?i7.tiv 'U7xepo\|/iav 
dvapeia.eTxBai Kal Txepippovriaiv xrov aXkmv, eizawei be x6 Klpcovog 
e|a,|a,e7.e(; Kal hypov Kal |j,e|a,or)aco|j,evov ev xaTg <ar)|a.>7xepipopaT(;. 

The poet Ion, however, says that Perieles had a presumptuous and some¬ 
what arrogant manner of address, and that into his haughtiness there 
entered a good deal of disdain and contempt for others; he praises, on 
the other hand, the tact, complaisance, and elegant address which Cimon 
showed in his social intercourse. 

(109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Pint. Per. 5.3; tr. Perrin) 

Ion is commenting on the manner of the two men, and, whether or 
not he himself made the direct comparison between them—the former 
seems very likely—the comment certainly suggests some positive dislike 
and disapproval of Pericles. Plutarch seems to think so. He comes to 
the defence of Pericles, whose manner and statesmanship he admired. 


“ Ps.-Arist. Ath. Pol. 28.3-4; Plut. Per. 9.2. 
“ Ehrenberg (1951) 112. 
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initially comparing him with Fabius Maximus and especially when 
summing him up in the hnal chapter of his Life. Having reported the 
criticism of Ion he adds: 

akV "Icova gev cooTiep xpayvKiiv 5i5aaKa?iiav d^ioi3vT:a xfiv dpexfiv eyeiv 
XI Ttdvxccx; Kal aaxupiKov gepog erogev... 

But we must ignore Ion, with his demand that virtue, like a dramatic 
tetralogy, have some sort of a farcical appendage. {Per. 5.4; tr. Perrin) 

But then Plutarch also admired Pericles’ acquired ability never to laugh 
and repeated, apparently as serious comment, a remark by Critolaus 
that Pericles did not speak on every matter nor mixed with the crowd, 
but kept himself “like the trireme the Salaminia, for important occa¬ 
sions” {Per. 5.1, 7.5). Ion is responsible for recording (perhaps he heard 
himself) the words of Pericles after the defeat of Samos. After the battle 
he thought himself Gangaoxov 8e xi xal geya (“astonishingly great”): 
Agamemnon had taken ten years to conquer Troy but he—he is sup¬ 
posed to have said—had defeated the Samians, the most important 
and powerful city of the lonians, in only nine months (110* Leurini = 
TGr// 392 ^ Per. 28.7). 

Plutarch defended Pericles, as indeed do most modern historians. 
Jacoby goes to considerable trouble to cast doubt upon or explain 
away the words Ion attributed to him: “we cannot deny that Ion may 
himself have heard Perikles pronounce the words in question. But did 
he? And did Perikles really say what Ion made him say? I cannot get 
rid of the suspicion that this was not the case”."’® Pericles’ reputation 
still stands and his domestic policies have very few critics in the present 
time. The aspersions that Ion is making about Pericles are conceivably 
apolitical and purely personal. A sociable man like Ion, apparently not 
interested in politics, let alone political theory, might simply not have 
liked him. But there are plenty of other reasons why someone of Ion’s 
general background, and an islander, might have disliked Pericles. In 
this section, I will try to provide some possible explanations for why 
Ion chose those particular words to express his disapproval. 

Some of the words are quite unusual. goGrov is a licentious dance 
and goGcbviKOi;, a word found in comedy, refers to impudent buffoons 


” Ehrenberg (1954) 87: “This astonishing and probably unfair description...”; 
Huxley (1965) 35: “Yet the supposed boast may be no more than a piece of gossip 
amongst extremist clubmen in Athens which made its way to Chios in 439”. 

“ Jacoby (1947a) 14. 
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and tricksters. It seems quite inappropriate as a description of Pericles’ 
social behaviour, especially as Plutarch is quoting the word in the same 
passage in which he speaks about his golden tongue and Olympian 
manner. Commentators have felt the incongruence because, when this 
passage is translated, it is normally taken as virtually synonymous with 
'()7i6Tt)(pO(; which is normally translated as some variation of arrogance.^® 
poGcovei; and poGaKei; are Spartan words. Huxley suggests that poGroviKii 
6|it?iia (lit. “presumptuous company”) was “an expression perhaps cur¬ 
rent amongst phUo-Laconians in Athens who borrowed it from their 
noble Spartan friends’ complaints about the servant problem”.®® But 
whatever they were, mothakes were not servants. There is no knowing 
the work in which the passage was included. Huxley’s supposition that 
the work was written for an esoteric oligarchic readership is supported 
by no evidence. Pseudo-Xenophon’s Athenian Constitution might well have 
been intended for that kind of readership, and then ‘escaped’ by chance 
into the public arena. But Ion’s work seems to have been intended for 
a more general public (not for Athenians, West tells us, but for Chians 
and other lonians or even for posterity),®' and this is even more likely 
to be the case if the passage is from the Epidemiai or anything like it. 
UTiOTnipoq is also a rare word; it is translated in LSJ as “somewhat 
arrogant”. But the root meaning is “smoke coming from below”. The 
metaphor might have lost all force when Ion used it, but the smoke 
might still elicit the idea of clouded understanding, and so an English 
equivalent might be “vain” or “pretentious”. Whatever their meaning, 
the two words, so carefully chosen, and chosen again by Plutarch for 
quotation, should not be synonyms, and both of them should be dis¬ 
tinguished from peya^iauxtoc (“boasting”, “arrogance”). 

The precise reference of the words mothax and mothon in the Spar¬ 
tan context is not known (although its resemblance to |i6Go(;, a battle, 
encourages a translator to forget the licentious dance and to think of 
warriors). The ancient sources called them foster brothers, otjvxpoipot of 
the Spartiate citizens, free men who had been brought up in the agoge 


Scott-Kilvert (1960) 169 translates “rather disdainful and arrogant”; Ehrenberg 
(1954) 87: “impudent and pulFed up”; Stadter (1989) 79 says that poGtov or p60a^ are 
Spartan words for an illegitimate Spartan son, but then adds that it came to be used 
of those who were “vulgar, presumptuous, or impudent”, without further comment. 

“ Huxley (1965) 34-5 and 34n30: “The tone of these remarks hardly behts the 
period of Pericles’ Olympian dominance; but Athenian Tories may well have spoken 
thus about him while he was in the ascendant, ca. 465”. 

« West (1985) 76. 
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with their full status ‘brothers’.®^ So much is agreed. Mothakes came from 
one or more of the numerous groups of non-citizens, disadvantaged 
in some way—free boys who would have missed out on the agoge and 
so would have failed to become citizens, but for acquiring a patron. 
Some have argued that they were the illegitimate children of Spartiates 
born to helot mothers, who had been acknowledged by their Spartiate 
fathers, brought up in the agoge with their half-brothers and allowed 
to hght in the army where Xenophon saw them in 382 {Hell. 5.3.8). 
This is the position of Ogden, who argues the case that there is no 
difference between Spartan nothoi (“bastards”) and mothakes.^'^ Another 
theory is that they were, or could, include the children of Spartiates 
who had fallen out of the group because of poverty or for some other 
reason.The evidence is complex, but set out clearly by Ogden. That 
some nothoi were acknowledged and supported by, presumably, their 
Spartiate fathers and brought up in the agoge is attested in a passage of 
Xenophon. But that they fell into a group which were called mothakes 
strikes many scholars as improbable. In the late hfth century, Lysander, 
Callicratidas and Gylippus are all called mothakes and it would be 
surprising, surely, to hnd that, at a time when posterity knows so few 
non-royal Spartans, three powerful generals and navarchs (Lysander in 
particular intimately connected to the family of one of the kings—and 
maybe aspiring himself to become a king?) were illegitimate, born of 
helot mothers.®® 

Whether they were illegitimate or impoverished, it is not at all clear 
why they should be especially arrogant or disdainful. Foreigners found 
many Spartans arrogant, not just those said to be mothakes. It seems to 
me that any insinuation that Pericles’ homilia was similar in any way 
to the manner of any Spartan whose mother was a helot, given his 
Alcmaeonid mother and blue blood, misses its mark. But if mothakes 
was a name for the illegitimate sons of wealthy fathers who were will¬ 
ing to support them through the agoge, but from whom they would not 
inherit land, or the children of impoverished Spartiates whom poverty 


® Phylarchus FGr//81 F43, Ael. VH 12.43. 

® Ogden (1996) 218-24. 

« Toynbee (1969) 343-6; Cartledge (1987) 28; MacDowell (1986) 46-51; Lotze 
(1962) 427-35. 

® Kings are accused of illegitimacy fairly frequently, although to my knowledge, 
not of having helot mothers, because that was one of the very few ways they could 
be dethroned. 
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had driven out of the citizen group, but who had found a patron (as 
Lysander maybe did in the family of Agesilaos),®® or both of the above, 
then something that all of them would have had in common is some 
degree of poverty Rich men, those who could afford to make donations 
to the common mess of wheaten cakes or the kill brought home from 
hunting (Xen. Lac. Pol. 5.3)—on their horses, with their hunting dogs, 
on their country estates, with all the accoutrements of wealth—might 
well pay for the training of their illegitimate sons, or the sons of poor 
friends, or relatives, who had fallen out of the group, but the young men 
themselves, whether they were foster brothers or half-brothers, would 
not be able to afford any extras. They were poor contributors to the 
shared meal and not so welcome in the mess as a rich and generous 
fellow-diner might be. 

Sharing food and drink was so important in the social life of all 
Greek oligarchies that those who took, but did not give, would have 
earned contempt, however blamelessly. And the word could be more 
easily understood as an accusation of Pericles as (the same metaphor 
works in English) ‘poor company’. He was in fact a wealthy man, but 
he acted as if he were poor—in fact he did not go out to dinner at all. 
The only time he did go out, to a family wedding, he left early: 

He refused not only invitations to dinner but every kind of friendly or 
familiar intercourse, so that all through the years of his political career, 
he never visited one of his friends to dine. (Pint. Per. 7.4—5; tr. Scott- 
Kilvert) 

And presumably he did not himself entertain at home. His daughters- 
in-law complained about the niggardly way he provided for them and 
about his strict accounting methods {Per. 16.4). Cimon, on the other 
hand, was generous with hospitality and food, inviting men to eat his 
fruit and entertaining many people, including the poor, at dinner every 
day.®’ There is no evidence for assigning this meaning to mothonikos, but 
in Spartan history plausibility is often the best that can be done, and 
the appearance of poverty at least establishes some difference between 
the poGroviKTi 6|ii?iia and the nTiOTnipoi;. 

The other metaphors in this report of what Ion said are also striking. 
Cimon was hypoi;, moist or wet, meaning something like “easy-going”. 


“ As proposed by Cardedge (1987) 28-9. 

” Plut. Cirri. 10.1-6. Rhodes (1981) 338: “Cimon’s generosity was notorious”. 
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perhaps, at his social gatherings.®® The word hypoxTii; occurred to Plu¬ 
tarch on another occasion when he was making a comparison between 
Cimon and Lucullus: .. open-handed abundance in their fondness 
for entertaining and their generosity to others” (ti Tiepl xai; '{)7io8oxa(; 
Kal xai; (pi^iavGpotTiiai; [xauxai;] hypoxTiq Kal 5a\|/(?ieia, dm. 3.3, tr. 
Scott-Kilvert). But the English word “easy-going” does not convey the 
charm that the Greek word seems to convey. The other two adjectives, 
eppe^ifii; “harmonious” (as in music) and |ie|iot)oa)|ievo(; “polished” (as 
in poetry), also convey the pleasures of his company. 

There is nothing overtly political in Ion’s criticism of the manner of 
Pericles or his praise of Cimon. In his description of Sophocles, however, 
he says that he was one of the xPhc^toi, a sound man, “one of us” as 
Sir Humphrey would say. This was perhaps the nearest that Ion got 
to making a political statement.®® Nothing else in the evidence suggests 
any interest in politics, apart from his acquaintance with politicians. 
He was (pi?i07i6xTi(; (“fond of drinking”) and eproxiKcbxaxoi; (“amorous”: 
94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41)—a 
sociable man, who enjoyed a drink and good mixed (as we say in English) 
company, as did Cimon. On the other hand, his family background in 
Chios must have made him aware of political affairs, and he was alive 
until (about) the end of the Archidamian War, so he could not have 
ignored politics altogether. There were plenty of reasons why men from 
an oligarchic background should have disliked Pericles. 


From Chios (440) to Melos (416) 

By the end of the century, the old-fashioned nobility of Athens had lost 
its grip on the political process and its loss was brought about largely by 
Pericles, who dominated the assembly. It was epyro 8e vko xot) Tipcbxon 
dvSpoi; dpxq (“in reality.. .rule by its foremost citizen”, Thuc. 2.65.9). 
Thanks to his golden tongue, he was able to rule without the help of 
family and friends to support him against aristocratic opposition. The 


® 'uypoi; was a versatile word, the opposite of stiff, used for the figure of Eros at PI. 
Symp. 196a, and of melting or languishing or brimming eyes. 

“ West (1985) 76 has suggested that the three qualities which Ion proposes as basic 
principles of the cosmos {smesis, kratos and tyche) do in fact have a political implication 
because they are qualities that a statesman needs. The qualities in themselves however 
do not say anything about any particular political situation or particular person. 
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policy changes which brought about the extreme democracy were 
attributed by Pseudo-Aristotle to his influence {Ath. Pol. 27.1). He pre¬ 
sided over the transformation of the Delian alliance into empire, the 
faUing-out with Sparta, and a ‘revolution’ in the government of Athens. 
This last was characterized by, among other things, pay for olRce and 
a shift from private largesse to public flnance, and it was accompanied 
by much tighter control of the executive arm by the Assembly.™ 

Ion’s stories are about two generals who were still, during these 
critical years, operating as the oligarchs used to. When their modus 
operandi is compared with what came later, the extent of the changes 
becomes apparent. The oligarchic approach was personal, informal. 
The changes involved loss of personal relationships in city government 
and in inter-city negotiation. The Assembly took over responsibility for 
policy and the oversight of its execution by officials. And the ruling 
class of the past suffered loss of autonomy in the performance of such 
public service as they continued to perform. 

When Sophocles was negotiating in Chios, friendship—or, if not 
friendship, friendliness—eased the formality of the proceedings and 
maximized the chances of agreement. Of course, there would be 
disagreements; competition for power and resources and every other 
human frailty would persist under oligarchic rule, as it always had 
done, but the causes of hatred would not yet have been ideological. 
The aristocracies agreed with each other on principles. 

Very different from Sophocles are the Athenian envoys who took 
part in the Melian dialogue (Thuc. 5.84.3-113). There are, of course, 
many other differences which render inappropriate any close compari¬ 
son between Sophocles in Chios and the Athenian envoys at Melos. 
Much had happened in the years between 440 and 416, and Melos 
was a very different island, much less powerful than Chios. Athens did 
not need alliance with Melos as it had done with Chios in 440. Even 


™ Davies (1978) Chapter 4 uses the public doeuments of Athens, whieh begin to 
proliferate from about 460, to demonstrate the changes that took place: “This explo¬ 
sion of doeumentation tells us various things... most important of all, the doeuments 
reveal the power of the Assembly as the effectively sovereign governing body” (p. 66). 
Some of the documents were the result of Athens’ new tasks in the administration of 
an empire: “However the larger part comprises a firm subordination of that [adminis¬ 
trative] apparatus to the organs of popular government in a way which involved older 
magistracies and institutions in major trauma” (p. 72). See also Pritchett (1974) 127-8: 
“Certainly the evolution in the policy of financial regulation of the Athenian strategoi 
was one of inereasingly tighter control”. 
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SO, a comparison might illustrate the nature of some of the changes 
in the Athenian government system that had occurred between the 
two incidents. 

It is particularly frustrating not to know anything about the envoys 
who went to Melos, especially since they might have been friends of 
Thucydides, or at least have spoken to him about it.^' Thucydides 
begins by making a little business of the politics of the two sides. The 
oligarchs of Melos want to talk to the ambassadors alone. The demo¬ 
cratic Athenians know that the full Assembly would be easily persuaded 
to their point of view by the rhetoric of a long speech. Thucydides, 
in his sympathy for these oligarchs, is drawing particular attention to 
the difference in decision-making between oligarchy and democracy, 
exemplified by the calm private discussion as opposed to the oratory 
delivered in the assembly. He himself probably agreed that a small 
meeting, which would allow question and answer, would be more likely 
to bring out the real attitudes and assumptions of the participants, and 
the strengths and weaknesses of the arguments—whereas a democratic 
assembly would do nothing but succumb to the spin. 

The Melian arguments are full of old-fashioned aristocratic values. 
The Athenians begin by warning the Melians against them: ov ydp Jiept 
dvSpayaGtai; 6 dyrov (“it is not a contest about honour”: 5.101). The 
gods, the Melians think, will be favourable to them because they have 
a just cause, the Spartans will come to help them because of kinship, a 
sense of honour (104) because they are colonists of the Spartans (106) 
and because of a similarity of beliefs (108). They use the ideas and the 
words of personal relationships that might well have been persuasive 
in the past. The envoys of the democrats of Athens were obviously 
highly educated, and therefore likely enough to have been leisured and 
so ‘gentlemen’. But this generation of the nobility, or at least these 
individuals, had lost contact with what it was like to be an aristocrat 
in the old manner. Like Callicles in the Gorgias, they had picked up the 
language and attitudes of at least some of the sophists. As democrats 
they were at odds with the Melian oligarchs. There is no sense in the 
dialogue that they could, other things being equal, have been friends. 


It has been suspected that Thucydides invented the speeches of the dialogue in 
order to make some point of his own. Even if that is the case, Thucydides must have 
tried to make it plausible if he wanted his Athenian readers to take him seriously; and 
for my purposes that is sufficient. 
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or that they were in any way in tune with each other. The dialogue is 
as different as could be from the conversation over dinner at Chios. 

We will never know how much independence of negotiation Sopho¬ 
cles was allowed—whether he was able to offer some inducements, 
make some promises. In general, in the earlier period, the officers 
of the Athenians had had a great deal of latitude when they were 
away.’^ Themistocles, for example, went alone to Sparta to negotiate 
the rebuilding of the Athenian walls. The Assembly was not unaware 
of his plan, but he had the authority to play it by ear (Thuc. 1.90-2). 
Miltiades apparently was given the option of declaring war on Paros, 
or any other place, without telling the Assembly where he was going 
(Hdt. 6.132ff), and in 446 Pericles himself was able to come to a hnan- 
cial arrangement with Pleistonax (not proven) without consulting the 
Assembly (Plut. Per. 22.3).^^ As we have seen. Ion shows Cimon making 
his own decisions about the booty. The Assembly in those days could 
punish the aristocrats who failed, or who implemented policy it found 
it did not like, but it did not yet seem to spell out the detail of their 
operations. The ambassadors to Melos, on the other hand, were mes¬ 
sengers of the Assembly. A decree had been passed by the Assembly 
back in Athens and the task of the ambassadors was to announce the 
terms to the Melians and get a reply. There are signs that the Athenians 
at Melos did in fact want the Melians to yield—they were “humani¬ 
tarians” in Bosworth’s reading^”* They begged the Melians to consider 
their safety. They knew that they had vastly superior force and they 
could have afforded to make little or no effort to persuade. But they 
did make an effort. They persuaded vigorously and at length. Finally 
they left in frustration and anger (if that can be detected in 5.113). 
But persuasion was their only option. They could not offer a deal in 
the hope of reconciling the Athenians to it later, as their predecessors 
might have done; they could not negotiate. They were bound by the 
written decree, and the Assembly, which now dominated Athens and 
had sent out these men, did not share Melian values, any more than 
did the ambassadors themselves. 


Problem.s of communication with the home base normally made it necessary to 
allow the generals in the field a good deal of latitude. Transgressions could be dealt 
with when they returned home. 

” Cf Thuc. 2.21.1 and Ephorus, cited by the scholiast on Ar. Nub. 859 = FGrH 
70 F193. 

Bosworth (1993) 43. 
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Conclusion 

The democracy operated impersonally and formally where the oligarchy 
had been personal and informal. The personal approach persisted to 
some extent because the friendships and relationships between families 
did not disappear in a few years. But the democracy in time eliminated 
the personal relationships and made government business more for¬ 
mal. The modern narrative of the revolution often greets the written 
regulation—as opposed to the undehned whim of the oligarchy—as 
unqualihed progress. But like everything else, it had its disadvantages. It 
took the initiative out of the hands of the men who had been brought 
up to public service and turned them into messengers. When they 
returned home, their actions and their accounts would be scrutinized 
by the people, and they would have to justify them, at some danger 
to themselves. The courts in Athens could always prosecute them and 
then they would have to act in the way Aristophanes described, plead¬ 
ing with men whom they would, in the old days, have considered their 
inferiors, poorer and less well-born and educated than themselves. The 
old-fashioned men of family had reason to drop out of active public 
service because the nature of the service had changed. The new system 
robbed them of their sense of autonomy in serving the public, and 
thereby of their ability to win respect and popularity. In the democ¬ 
racy, some of them—the ones who had not been converted to a new 
way of thinking—might have thought to themselves, bitterly, that their 
democratic competitors would do for money what they had done for 
honour and respect. They were the losers, but the system also suffered 
the loss of their expertise and experience. 

If the oligarchs of Athens felt disenchanted with the new system, 
even more so must have been the oligarchs among the allied states as 
the Athenian democracy became more stridently imperialistic. They 
had no chance at all of influencing the politics of Athens. In fact, they 
now had to send offerings for the Panathenaic procession as tribute¬ 
bearing subjects—which is how they had come to feel. To men who 
had felt themselves the equals of their fellow oligarchs in Athens, the 
citizenship law of Pericles must have been particularly humiliating. In 
451 Ion was about thirty-two, about the age for getting married, if he 
was not married already. The law was not retrospective and so was 
not an immediate attack on the aristocracy with their ‘foreign’ wives. 
By 451 everyone in Athens, rich or poor (now that metics living there 
were so numerous), had the chance to marry into a non-Athenian 
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family. In the past, legitimization of a child’s citizenship had been in 
the hands of the father, the phratry and the genosP Under Pericles’ law, 
the state assumed the prerogative of deciding who could be a citizen. 
Men like Ion in the past might have married their daughters into the 
Athenian aristocracy. That would have been a considerable advantage 
to himself as Athens became more powerful, and might well have been 
an advantage to the Athenian bridegroom and his family. But that 
option was no longer likely to be available to him. And as Athenian 
girls were now needed for Athenian men, he was himself less likely 
to have a chance of marrying into an Athenian family (if he was not 
married already). The new law undermined the mechanism by which 
Athenian aristocrats could make friends with fellow aristocrats all over 
Greece. It encouraged (or expressed support for) a sense of loyalty to 
the state of Athens rather than to family or to class. Athens was an 
imperial city now, the Athenians were being asked to think of themselves 
as autochthonous,^® and Pericles was trying to focus the loyalty of the 
citizenry on the city instead of on family or class. 

The aristocrats of many of the cities of the empire, who had dealt in 
the past with fellow aristocrats, now had to deal with Athenian demo¬ 
crats. Chian oligarchs during Ion’s lifetime did not have to please or 
placate the Chian equivalent of the Athenian SrnioTiKoq (“com¬ 

mon mob”) for whom perhaps they had little respect. But they had to 
deal with Athenian democrats who, from the middle of the century, 
had begun to act more like rulers than allies. The Delian alliance had 
never quite been an association of equals, but some Chians (like Ion 
maybe) were likely enough richer and more aristocratic than some 
Athenians, and they used to meet rich and aristocratic Athenians on 
equal terms. But now Pericles, who never went out to dinner, Pericles 
with his arrogant manner, and men like him, were presiding over a new 
kind of democracy and they were in charge of its policy. The empire 
and especially the tribute it brought in was more important to the late 
hfth century democracy than it had ever been when the oligarchs were 
influential. Another power relationship grew in importance—the supe¬ 
riority of Athenian over ally took the place of the superiority of the 


” Ogden (1996) Chapter 2. 

The evidence is plentiful from the middle of the fifth century onwards, especially 
in funeral orations. See Loraux (1986); Tyrrell and Brown (1991). 
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aristocrats of any city over poorer or less aristocratic citizens in their 
city—and the allies came to hate their Athenian ‘rulers’. 

What is more, Periclean policies led to the Peloponnesian War. Ion 
had belonged to a more panhellenic world which was disappearing 
as more of the Ionian cities became democracies under the influence 
of Athens. He had been a friend of Cimon who drove the Athenians 
mad by keeping on about how wonderful Sparta was (Plut. dm. 16). 
It was he who recorded the words of Cimon calling for friendship 
and co-operation between the two greatest cities of the Greek world, 
words which would have been remembered as Athens and then Sparta 
exhausted themselves with warfare. No wonder Ion, an islander and 
an oligarch, disparaged Pericles. 

Later, and in view of some of the consequences, Thucydides tried to 
understand the complexities of what was happening. Ion was not that 
kind of man. He may or may not have understood what was going 
on but he could see the changes. The glimpses he provides into his 
own view of the world and what he saw and heard from his friends 
are much more important than he probably realized. He spoke as an 
islander loyal to Athens, but not unaware of what was happening in the 
empire, and also as an oligarch who can give us a rare glimpse of what 
was lost when the different politics of Pericles sidelined the old families 
who had managed politics in the past. He is so illuminating precisely 
because he does not seem to have thought it out in any abstract way. 
He wrote in a different genre. He just tells us about dinner parties he 
had enjoyed, and in that way he lets us see his world as he and the 
other guests saw it. 
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ION THE WINEMAN: THE MANIPUEATION OE MYTH 

Guy Olding 


Introduction 

In this essay I examine Ion’s mythological writing. This will cast light 
on the nature of the genre, Ion’s place in Greek literary tradition 
and on his own social and political allegiances. The fragments of his 
mythography can provide considerable—if inferential—illumination on 
the beliefs and objects of Ghios, a signihcant, if secondary, state in the 
Greek world. I aim to provide an outline of Ion’s method of allusion 
and explicate the manipulations—if that is not too strong a word—of 
meaning that we shall witness in his work. 

It need hardly be said that Greeks did not regard their myths and 
traditions simply as fairy-stories and hctions. Nor were they quite the 
same as history. Their veritable antiquity and fabulous elements did 
not necessarily discredit them, but instead rendered them, perhaps, 
‘hyper-real’. They provided the cultural and psychological basis for 
cultural and ethnic identity, customs and political and social arrange¬ 
ments. They are often used to suggest the existence of relationships 
or to assert specihc political claims, a well-attested feature of Greek 
cultural production. 

I shall not deal with the fragments of Ion’s tragedies, which are bet¬ 
ter treated in the context of their genre. Of greatest signihcance is his 
prose work, the Foundation of Chios {Chiou Ktisis), which is represented in 
three fragments. Pausanias provides a lengthy paraphrase (98 Eeurini = 
FGrH 392 El = Pans. 7.4.8-10) and short fragments are preserved 
in the Etjimologicum Orionis (97 Eeurini = FGrH 392 E3 = Etym. Or. s.v. 
'koyxfj and Athenaeus (99 Eeurini = FGrH 392 E2 = Ath. 426e).' Tklso 


' von Blumenthal counts Aelian’s memorable deseription of a monstrous serpent on 
Chios [HA 16.39) as a fragment of Ion’s Foundation (17 von Blumenthal); Eeurini lists it 
among “doubtful” fragments (128** Eeurini); Jacoby calls it “anonymous” [FGrH 395 
El), von Blumenthal’s suggestion that it could belong to Hellanicus of Lesbos (who also 
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significant is a fragment of Ion’s elegiac verse that Plutarch cites in his 
Life of Theseus (96* Leurini = 29 West = Thes. 20.2). This is not strictly 
comparable to the Foundation, as it comes from a different work, in a 
different genre, produced on a different occasion and presumably with 
a different intent. However, being a relative clause, it was probably an 
incidental remark and can therefore be assumed to conform to Ion’s 
general views about Chios’ legendary past.^ Indeed, there is a view that 
96* Leurini belongs to the Foundation anyway (though I reject this).^ 
These fragments seem to relate Chios’ traditions with a view to 
enhancing her position in the Greek world. Chios’ position as second- 
ranked power did not stop her citizens from thinking big. One par¬ 
ticularly interesting thread is the view it presents of Athens. This has a 
number of aspects: the attitude of a significant minor player towards a 
political, military and cultural heavyweight; towards the political struc¬ 
ture that connected the two in the fifth century, the Delian League; 
towards her fellow allies. Moreover, this relationship had a personal 
dimension. Ion’s friendship with the famous Athenian statesman and 
general Cimon is well known. It is in this last context that I shall, in 
the final part of this chapter, consider the significance of a possible 
reference to Ion by Thucydides (T14 Leurini = FGrFl 392 T7 = Thuc. 
8.38.3). It seems that Ion employed mythological allusion outside the 
literary field to describe his own personal relationships. 


wrote a Chiou Ktisis: FGrH 4 F71) does not exhaust the possibilities. I omit it because 
its subject matter is fantastic, not mythical. 

^ Jacoby (1947a) 5. 

^ To identify 96* Leurini = 29 West = Plut. Thes. 20.2 as belonging to the Foundation 
requires that the whole work be poetic, which seems at odds with the evidence that (1) 
the one surviving direct quotation is prose (97 Leurini = FGrH 392 F3 = Etym. Or. s.v. 
koYCT). This can be made metrical by emendation (Cerri 1977), but the same could 
be said of many samples of Greek prose: see Dover (1986) 32. (2) Where the Founda¬ 
tion appears in lists of Ion’s works, it is located with other prose works; (3) Pausanias 
refers to it as a 0 t)yypa(pf| (98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Pans. 7.4.8; Jacoby 1947a: 
5). While there are a few cases where cuyYpacpfi refers to poetry (see Leurini 2000a 
ad toe.), it is more commonly used of prose works (references in LSJ s.v); moreover, 
the auYYPwtpetK; is often contrasted to the Tioirixfi:; (cf PI. Phdr. 235c; Dem. 60.9; Dion. 
Thrax Gram. 1; Strabo 14.1.35). Dougherty (1994) debunks the notion that a genre of 
foundation poetry with particular characteristics ever existed—widely assumed since 
Schmid (1947). 
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The Uses of Myth: The Example of Pherecydes 

Tracing the allusive force of myth is an inexact science. Even were it 
possible to map a society’s complete inherited cultural roots, it would 
still not be possible to state positively that any given arrangement would 
actually be interpreted in any particular way The method of tracing 
mythological allusions involves establishing what cultural data existed, 
what new arrangements mythographers offered, and how different ver¬ 
sions and innovations were likely to have been understood. 

There are many examples of the use of myth for explicit political 
purposes throughout the classical period.'^ Pherecydes of Athens wrote 
perhaps the hrst extensive mytho-historical genealogy in prose around 
500 BC.^ He provides a useful parallel to Ion on account of their shared 
interests and approximate contemporaneity. His versions of Theseus’ 
myths and the legendary genealogy of the Athenian general Cimon 
have unusual details that coincide with known Athenian interests, thus 
making their political overtones blatant. Theseus was the recognized 
pan-Athenian hero by the end of the sixth century and in this capac¬ 
ity he was regularly enrolled into performing services in the national 
interest.® Pherecydes involved him in the Athenian claim to Salamis,’ 
stating that he was married to Aias’ mother Phereboea, which, by 
implication, makes Aias, the Salaminian hero, Theseus’ son.® It is pos¬ 
sible that this is not Pherecydes’ outright invention, as other sources 
associate girls with very similar names with Theseus. A vase dating to 
c. 570 BC shows an “Epiboia” performing the “Crane dance” with 
Theseus,® and Bacchylides names an “Eriboea” as a fellow hostage of 
the Cretans.'® Nevertheless, Pherecydes has rejected the most ancient 
and widespread tradition, represented by Homer, that Aias is the son 


■* For example, Hdt. 9.26-7; Xen. Hell. 6.3.6, 6.5.46-7; Aeschin. 2.31. 

^ Pherecydes’ date: Jacoby (1947b) 30-3 with the references in Barron (1980) n7. 

^ Theseus’ development as Athenian national hero: Connor (1970); Walker (1995) 
35-81. 

’ C£ earlier Athenian attempts to appropriate Salaminian traditions: Arist. Rhet. 
1375b; Pint. Sol. 10.1-2. 

“ Pherecydes FGrH 3 F153. No source directly attests that Theseus fathered Aias, 
but a number explicidy attest that he married his mother, variously called Meliboea, 
Periboea or Eriboea (Istros FGrH 334 FIO; Apollod. Bibl. 3.12.7; Plut. Thes. 29). Pher¬ 
ecydes’ “Phereboea” is clearly a variation of this name (cf Plut. Thes. 29; Paus. 1.42.2): 
see RE s.v. “Eriboia”, “Meliboia”, “Phereboia”. 

ABV1&.\, Florence 4209. 

Bacchyl. 17.14; Barron (1980) 2. 
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of Telamon. Furthermore, Pherecydes describes Theseus sacrihcing to 
Apollo Oulios and Artemis Oulia before leaving for Crete." “Oulios” 
happens to be a cult name of Apollo in several Aegean cities, Delos, 
MUetos and Lindos. Elsewhere Pherecydes, listing the generations of the 
PhUaidae, the Athenian gems derived from Aias, deviates from Hesiodic 
genealogy to insert an Oulios.'^ Contemporary Philaidae included the 
generals MUtiades and Cimon, and the only historical Oulios known is 
Cimon’s son. In view of this rarity, Pherecydes’ references can hardly be 
coincidental. It appears that he was referring to contemporary Athenian 
affairs to suggest that there was a divine sanction for Athenian interests 
in the Aegean and the pre-eminence of Cimon’s family, further imply¬ 
ing that the two were related.'^ We shall have occasion elsewhere to 
examine the mythological data that underpinned Athenian claims to 
primacy in Ionia. 


The Foundation of Chios (1): Chios and Teos 

Pausanias’ paraphrase of the Foundation of Chios concerns the settlement 
of the island, starting with the eponymous Chios, and includes Oino- 
pion, the legendary founder who came from Crete with his sons (98 
Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Paus. 7.4.8-10; see Haviaras in this volume 
for the translated text). The Foundation's other fragments seem to involve 
Chios’ claims in the lonian-Aegean region. Orion quotes from it to 
illustrate the meaning of the term Tioyxri: ex iTji; Tea) Ttoyxrii; Tioyxai; 
710 let TievxfiKovxa, “He allotted hfty shares from the share of Teos” (97 
Leurini = FGrFl 392 F3 = Etym. Or. s.v. Tioy^ri)." This seems to refer to 
the creation of land divisions in Teian territory. Such divisions did, in 
fact, exist, whatever their exact form and signihcance might have been, 
if these are to what the twenty-six-plus purgoi (divisions) on a second 


" Pherecydes FGrH 3 FI49. 

Pherecydes FGrH 3 F2; cf. Hellanicus FGrH 4 F22. 

Davies (1971) 306-7. On Cimon’s apologists’ possible exploitation of the Theseus 
legend, see, for example, Connor (1970) 157-66. 

The text is that of von Blumenthal (1939) fr. 19. On this text’s problems see 
Leurini (2000a) 60, who prefers ex 'cf|(; Teco 7,67X715 tdriXO-s, Ttope ttEvxriKovxa; Gentili 
and Prato (1985) 68 (= 7 G.-P, who attach it to 96’’' Leurini = 29 West); Theodoridis 
(1979) 17; and Blanshard in this volume. 
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century Teian inscription refer. The Homeric parallels of many of their 
names suggest their antiquity'^ 

97 Leurini does not inform us to whom Ion ascribed this alloca¬ 
tion. However, most ancient sources make Teos’ legendary founder 
Athamas'®—a name that Ion lists as one of Oinopion’s sons in the 
Foundation (98 Leurini = FGrFl 392 FI = Pans. 7.4.8-10). He may have 
claimed the founder of Teos as his countryman.'^ The political rami- 
hcations of this are obvious. It is hard to say whether this represents a 
genuine Chian tradition or a deliberate act of appropriation. Athamas 
is an important and well-attested hgure in the famous myth-cycle that 
culminates in the voyage of the Argo; he is the father of Phrixos and 
Helle. Since Hesiod, he is consistently said to be king of Orchomenos 
and son of the Boeotian Aeolus (not the god).'® In this light, a Chian 
claim to Athamas seems to be particularly brazen and spurious.'® How¬ 
ever, this man is never connected to Teos (or Chios), so it is possible 
that they are, in fact, two separate hgures. Pherecydes refers to both 
men but in different fragments that need not be associated.^® Pausanias 
comments that “it is said” {legetai) that the Tean Athamas was descended 
from the Boeotian (7.3.6). This presumably represents local Tean tradi¬ 
tion as Pausanias found it, though perhaps influenced by the historical 
rationalization that common names ought to be connected. 

There is another source that conhrms a Chian claim to Athamas 
but that, ironically, also affirms that he was actually identffied with the 
Orchomenian. This is an inscription in Chios, dating to the second or 


CIG 3064: see Hunt (1947); Huxley (1965) 36. 

*•’ Anacreon fr. 142 Gentili; Pherecydes FGrH 3 F102; Strabo 14.1.3; Paus. 7.3.6; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Teos; cf. CIG 3078, 3083. Another founder was Neleus, son of Codrus 
(Hellanicus FGrH 4 F125; Marm. Par. FGrH 239 F27; cf Paus. 7.3.6). Teos’ inhabitants 
are often said to be of particularly mixed stock (Strabo 14.1.3; Paus. 7.3.6; cf Hdt. 
1.146), but were also invariably assumed to be Athenian-derived (Hdt. 1.142, 147, 
2.178 with Hellanicus, Marm. Pat, Strabo, Paus., as above). 

We need not be surprised that Pausanias failed to mention it in connection with 
Teos, as he usually prefers local authorities. 

Hesiod fr. 10 M-W; Pherecydes FGrH 3 FF98-101, FF103-104; Hellanicus 
TGr//4 F126; Eur. 77GTF929b; Ap. Rhod. 3.360; Apollod. Bibt. 1.7.3; Paus. 1.44.7, 
9.24.1, 9.34.6-8, cf 7.3.6. Later sources make Athamas the son of Minyas and/or 
king of Thebes, Phthia or Thessaly. For these and details of his legends, see Roscher’s 
Lexikon s.v. 

Teos’ ancient connection to central Greece is further suggested by her purgoi, 
many of which have names with epigraphic counterparts in Boeotia, Thessaly and 
Arcadia: Hunt (1947) 76. 

™ As Tacoby does. Pherecydes on the Boeotian: see note 18; on the Teian: FGrH 
3 F102. 
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first century BC. It records the arrival of Oinopion from Crete and gives 
his family and followers: an Athamas is listed as one of his sons. Unlike 
Ion, the inscription also has a Cretheus as another son of Oinopion.^' 
Cretheus is otherwise invariably the son of Aeolus of Boeotia and 
brother of Athamas of Orchomenos.^^ If the inscription’s commissioners 
tried to reinforce a claim to Athamas by adopting his brother as well, 
then they also show who they really thought Athamas was. 

It is not certain that there was a Chian attempt to assert an interest 
in Teos but 97 Leurini (= FGrH 392 F3 = Etym. Or. s.v. 'k6yyy\) and 98 
Leurini (= FGrEl 392 FI = Pans. 7.4.8-10) of Ion’s Foundation and the 
Hellenistic inscription seem to provide an intriguing instance of the 
‘kidnapping’ of a mythological hgure, comparable to Pherecydes’ of 
Tkias. The fact that Ion did not, as far as we know, claim Cretheus to 
be one of Oinopion’s sons (98 Leurini) suggests either that he viewed 
his Athamas as genuinely distinct from the Orchomenian or that, unlike 
the commissioners of the inscription, he knew better than to overplay 
his hand at mythographic one-upmanship.^^ 


The Foundation of Chios (2): Delos and the Trojan War 

Athenaeus, in a passage describing different ways of mixing wine, cites 
Ion’s Peri Chiou (presumably the Chiou Ktisis) as the source for some seer’s 
prediction to Palamedes that the Greeks could sail if they drank their 
wine in a one-to-three mix with water instead of the usual two-to-hve 
(99 Leurini = FGrFl 392 F2 = Ath. 426e);^‘^ it is not clear what the 
advantage was. This Palamedes is the Greek hero at Troy, not mentioned 
by Homer but attested as early as the Cypria —famous for his technical 


Contoleon (1949) 5, line 15. 

“ Horn. Od. 11.237; Eur. 7rGT F929b; Ap. Rhod. 3.358ff., etc. See Reseller’s 
Lexikon s.v. 

Neither the fragment of Anacreon (ott |tr|, Oivottitov...) nor the scholiast who 
cites it—as evidence that Oinopion was Chios’ founder and Dionysus and Ariadne’s 
son (Schol. Aratus Phaen. 640 Martin)—give any reason to suppose that Oinopion was 
connected to Athamas or Chios to Teos, as Veneri (1977) 97-8 suggests. 

The fragment is corrupt, but I believe that my paraphrase gives the sense of it. 
For various proposed emendations, see Jacoby (on FGrH 392 F2) and Feurini’s note. 
The emendation 6 pdvxK; na7.a|tr|5T|(; is unlikely, as the hero is nowhere else referred 
to as a seer. 
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innovations and his untimely end at the hands of Odysseus.^^ Other 
sources may enable us to understand better the fragment’s context. 

Non-Homeric accounts of the Trojan War include the story that, 
when the Greek army was delayed at Aulis, famine struck, and Pala- 
medes was sent to Delos in order to fetch the Oinotrophoi.^® These girls, 
“the wine-growers”, Oino, Spermo and Elaia, Dionysus had blessed 
with the ability to procure wine, grain and oil magically Their father 
was the founder and king of Delos, Anios, son and priest of Apollo. 
He possessed the gift of prophecy—in another version, the Greek 
expedition stopped at Delos en route to Troy and he predicted that the 
city would not fall until the tenth year, and invited the Greeks to stay 
with him in comfort until then.^^ This man could therefore be Ion’s 
“seer”, and the advice concerning sailing accords with the incident’s 
usual context, after the assembly of the Greek army, but before its 
departure for Troy. Ion’s interest in including this non-Homeric fairy¬ 
tale may relate to Anios’ connection to Ghios: he was the grandson of 
Staphylos, Oinopion’s brother.^® 99 Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e 
could represent a two-fold attempt to assert Ghios’ importance. First, it 
could remedy her unfortunate failure to contribute to the Trojan War. 
That Ion’s solution involved a recommendation concerning the use of 
wine may not surprise us in view of the fame of Ghios’ product.^® It 
is also charmingly trivial and may be indicative of a certain sense of 


“ See Reseller’s Lexikon s.v. 

“ Schol. Lycoph. 581; cf. Apollod. Epit. 3.10; Dictys of Crete 1.23. Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. 2.81 says that Odysseus’ deadly jealousy of Palamedes came, in part, from the 
latter’s success in finding provisions, which perhaps relates to these events. Other 
versions have the Oinotrophoi fetched by Menelaus and Odysseus (Simon, ap. Schol. 
Horn. Od. 6.164 = 537 PMG) or Agamemnon (Ov. Met. 13.632-74). In art, Menelaus 
is preferred: Trendall (1985). See Gantz (1993) 577-8 for all references. 

Lycoph. 569-83 with Schol. ad 570 (citing the Cypria, EGF iv. 19); Pherecydes 
EGrH 3 F140. 

™ Diod. Sic. 5.62.1-2; Schol. Lycoph. 570; Huxley (1965) 37. Staphylos as Oinopion’s 
brother: Plut. Thes. 20.2; Apollod Epit. 1.9; Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.997-1004a Wendel. 
Diodorus names a Cretan general, “Anion”, as the founder of Delos in the same passage 
in which Rhadamanthys allocates Chios to Oinopion (5.79.2)—clearly a rationalized 
version of the same information. 

® On the fame of Chios’ wine see, for example, Barron (1986) 94—5. Ion’s enthusi¬ 
asm is attested by a number of anecdotes: for example, T4 Leurini = FGrEl 392 T1 = 
Suda s.v. Ion Chios; T8 Leurini = FGrEl 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835; T21ab, 94 
Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f (Baton of Sinope); Ael. VH 2.41; cf 
99 Leurini = FGrH 392 F2 = Ath. 426e. This may be an inference by later writers 
due to his authorship of drinking songs. There is evidence for a tradition that directly 
connected Palamedes to Chios in the speech doubtfully attributed to the fourth century 
BC rhetorician Alcidamas. The purported speaker (Odysseus) asserts that Palamedes 
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humour. Second, 99 Leurini may allude to the contemporary political 
situation, namely the existence of the Delian League. Chios had been 
an enthusiastic supporter of the establishment of the Athenian-headed 
alliance (Plut. Arist. 23.4-5); national pride may have encouraged Ion 
to highlight her link to the island. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
connect 99 Leurini to any event in the history of the League. 


Chios and Athens 

The next of Ion’s fragments, 96* Leurini = 29 West = Thes. 20.2, sug¬ 
gests a further political use of the medium of myth to describe his view 
of the relationship between Chios and Athens.^® Athens had a long¬ 
standing claim to be the founder of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
through migrations led by the sons of King Codrus, especially Neleus. 
This claim had currency outside Athens: both Athenians and lonians 
exploited it with clear political objects, notably to drum up support for 
the Ionian Revolt and to sanction the foundation of the Delian League.^' 
However, though Chios was regarded as Ionian, most ancient writers, 
including Ion, agree that her legendary founder was not an Athenian 
but Oinopion, who came with a fleet of settlers from Crete.^^ Physical 
evidence supports this tradition. The Hellenistic Chian inscription listing 
Oinopion with his family and followers has already been mentioned. 


visited Oinopion at Chios when recruiting for the Greek army: Odysseus: Against Pala- 
medes for Treason §20 Blass. 

™ My dependence in this section on other scholars—especially Jacoby (1947a) 4—7 
and Barron (1986) 90—4—^will be obvious. 

Solon fr. 4a West; Pherecydes FGrH 3 F155; Hdt. 1.147; Hellanicus FGrH 4 F48, 
F125; Fur. Ion 14r-b, 1575—89; Marni. Par. FGrH 239 F27; Strabo 14.1.3; Pans. 7.211 
The Ionian revolt: Hdt. 5.97. The Delian League: Thuc. 1.95.1, cf Hdt. 9.106; Barron 
(1986) 90-1. In the mid-fifth century a temenos was dedicated to the sons of Ion as tribal 
eponymoi, either by the Athenians or the Samians: Barron (1964) especially pp. 46-8. 

® For example, 98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Paus. 7.4.8; Critias fr. 2 West; Theo- 
pompus FGrH 115 F276; Diod. Sic. 5.79.1, 84.3. Jacoby (1947a) 5-6 suggests that 
Oinopion displaced “Melas” as founder. A Cretan foundation was not universally 
accepted: Hdt 1.142, 146, 7.95, 9.106 and Hellanicus FGrH 4 F125 seem to regard 
Chios as an Athenian settlement. Strabo states that they were Pelasgian (13.3.3) and 
elsewhere names an Egertios as the founder (14.1.3), an otherwise unknown figure, 
perhaps invented by some over-zealous Hellenistic mythographer: Jacoby (1947a) 6. It 
is possible that Strabo’s source is Pherecydes: Strabo explicitly cites him at the begin¬ 
ning of his passage on Ionia [FGrH 3 FI55), and FGrH 3 FI02 is also consistent with 
Strabo’s comments on Teos at the end. The background is supplied by Sakellariou 
(1958) s.v. Chios. 
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In addition, Pausanias reports that there was a tomb of Oinopion at 
Chios, probably the subject of another inscription, dating to the hfth 
century BC, that mentions an \Oin\opiondon?^ 

As for Oinopion’s ancestry, his connection to Dionysus is unsurpris¬ 
ing in view of his name, which means “wine-drinker” or “wine-face”^'^ 
(his brother’s name, Staphylos, means “grape-bunch”).^® The ancient 
sources, starting with Hesiod, are uniform in making him the son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne.®® Ion, however, differs on this point. His view in 
the Foundation does not survive, but Plutarch in his Life of Theseus cites his 
elegiac fragment (96* Leurini = 29 West = Thes. 20.2) as the authority 
for a version of Theseus’ and Ariadne’s relationship. He quotes Ion 
as saying in relation to Chios: xriv noxe ©rjoeiSrii; eKxioev Oivonirov, 
“... this, once, Theseus’ son Oinopion founded.” This verse is the only 
evidence for a connection between Theseus and Oinopion.®’ 

It is possible that Oinopion’s descent from Theseus represents a 
genuine, if obscure, tradition and therefore has no wider signihcance. 
As noted above, the verse fragment is a relative clause which implies 
that the comment was incidental and that Ion did not emphasize it 
and expected his audience to accept it (though not necessarily believe 
it) without further explanation. In addition, there is a vase by the Lewis 
Painter, Ion’s near contemporary, which Jacoby cites to corroborate 
Oinopion’s Thesean parentage. On one side, it shows Athena sending 
the victorious Theseus (labelled “... SEUS”) on his way: he departs 
to the left while turning awkwardly to look over his shoulder, a spear 
in his left hand while his right is raised in farewell or submission. On 
the other side, a woman hands two boys over to a nymph {JLUPHE). 
Jacoby suggests that the woman is Ariadne and the boys are Theseus’ 


Tomb: Paus. 7.5.13. Inscriptions: Contoleon (1949) 9. There is also archaeological 
evidence for Minoan influence in Chios: Veneri (1977) 95. 

Contoleon (1949) 6nl. 

Staphylos is called Dionysus’ son and Oinopion’s brother by, for example, ApoUod. 
Epit. 1.9; Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.997-1004a Wendel. Cf Satyr. TGr//631 FI; Parth.Amfl/. 
nan. 1; Diod. Sic. 5.79.2; Apollod. Bibl. 1.9.16; Plin. MH 7.56 (199); Plut. Thes. 20.2. 

Hesiod fr. 238 M-W; Anacreon 505e PMG (Schol. Aratus Phaen. 640 Martin); 
Theopompus FGrPl 115 F276; Diod. Sic. 5.79.1; Apollod. Epit. 1.9; Schol. Ap. Rhod. 
3.997—1004a Wendel. See Leurini’s note on 96”“ Leurini. Exekias portrays Dionysus 
handing a \4ne to the youth Oinopion (the figures are labelled) on ART 144.7, London 
B210. 

Plutarch’s remark that Ion was only one of several writers to record this is possibly 
his own deduction: Jacoby (1947a) 5. 
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sons Oinopion and Staphylos.^® However, even if the identification 
of the woman is correct,’® that of the two boys is only guesswork. A 
scholiast on Homer provides an alternative, saying that Ariadne was 
the mother of Theseus’ sons Demophon and Acamas.®® In short, the 
Lewis Painter’s vase does not corroborate any tradition that Ion’s elegiac 
fragment may represent. 

For that matter, 96* Leurini = 29 West = Thes. 20.2 can barely be 
reconciled even with other Chian accounts, as far as they are known. 
The fourth century historian Theopompus is orthodox in making 
Dionysus Oinopion’s father.®' Zenis of Chios says that Minos gave 
Theseus his daughter Phaedra; that his work presumably recounted 
Chian traditions (it was called Peri tes patridos) is suggestive but not sufi 
ficient to connect Theseus to Chios.®® According to Strabo “the Chians” 
said that Pelasgians from Thessaly were their first settlers.®’ Moreover, 
there is little or no evidence that Theseus was represented in Ionia in 
either cult or myth.®® 

In a sense it amounts to much the same thing, whether Theseus’ rela¬ 
tionship with Oinopion was an obscure tradition or Ion’s own invention: 
it is the propagation of a certain arrangement of mythical data that, 
in view of its unconventionality, can hardly have been unintentional. 
96* Leurini = 29 West = Thes. 20.2 is consistent with the desire, typi¬ 
cal of at least some lonians in the fifth century, for a link to Athens 
through some kind of foundation myth.®’ However, the appearance of 
Theseus is atypical in the Ionian tradition, which suggests that Ion’s 
adoption of him was a conscious choice. Theseus is arguably a more 
distinguished figure than yet another of Codrus’ rather characterless 
sons. By Ion’s time, he was regarded as the founder, in some sense, of 
the Athenian state and was recognized throughout the Greek world 
not only as the author of heroic deeds, but as a champion of justice,®® 


ARV^ 972.2, Vienna 1773; Jacoby (1947a) 7. 

Comparison with a vase by the Syleus Painter (c. 470 BC) with near-identical fig¬ 
ures, but labelled, suggests that it is: ARV'^ 252.52, Berlin 2179; Neils (1987) 124-5. 

Apid5vT| Mivtoo:; GuyatTip, yuvn Orjaeox;, t|(; Arnrocprov xai AKagai;: Schol. Horn. 
Od. 11.321; West (1985) 77n22. 

See note 36. 

« Zenis FGrH 393 FI. 

See note 32. 

Barron (1986) 92-3; Walker (1995) 12-3. 

See note 31. 

« Cf. Bacchyl. 17.20-46. 
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order'*^ and patriotism of an increasingly panhellenic lined® Ion’s verse 
fragment suggests that this hgure was being used as the vehicle for a 
more intimate relationship with Athens. 

It might be said that, as a piece of Athenian imperialist propaganda, 
Ion’s introduction of Theseus into Ionia was spectacularly unsuccessful. 
However, this is to mis-state the nature of the process. These media—the 
literary Foundation and the verse fragment—were likely intended for an 
elite of literati and symposiasts. The aim was to represent a notion 
to the approving few, not to disseminate it to the many, and win their 
approval.^® 


Ion, Tydeus, Cimon and the Wine-Man 

This may exhaust the possibilities available from Ion’s own writings, 
but there is another item that shows the same method of mythological 
allusion. This time a link is made not between Chios and Athens but 
between a Chian and an Athenian—viz. Ion and Cimon. 

Thucydides, in his account of the political struggles on Chios in 
411 BC, records that the leader of the pro-Athenian party, suppressed 
by the Spartans, was one Tydeus, son of Ion.®® It is not certain that 
this is our Ion, but it does seem likely in view of the prominence and 
strong connections with Athens that he and Tydeus evidently shared.®' 


For example, Theseus’ fight against the Centaurs on the West pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia is charged with a sense of conflict between order and 
chaos. 

Theseus appeared in person to help fight the Persians at Marathon, commemo¬ 
rated in the Painted Stoa: Pans. 1.15.4, cf 10.10.1. Around the mid-fifth century, his 
batde against the Amazons was transformed from his own brigandage to an act of 
national defence: Aesch. Eum. 686; in Attic art from c. 450 BC: Walker (1995) 55, 65-6. 
Theseus as democrat and synoecist is not explicitly attested before the last quarter of 
the fifth century: for example, Eur. Supp. passim', Thuc. 2.15; Walker (1995) 143-69, 
196-9, cf 174-9. 

« Cf Ferretto (1985). 

“ T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3. 

It is typical of Thucydides’ method that he does not provide further informa¬ 
tion on Tydeus’ father. Ion’s father Orthomenes probably had Athenian connections 
as well. The suggestiveness of Ion’s own name hardly needs comment. The youthful 
age at which he first gained entrance to Athenian society (106* Leurini = FGrH 392 
F13 = Plut. Cim. 9.1—6) implies that he had some kind of introduction. Orthomenes’ 
nickname “Xuthus”, father of the legendary Ion, is a joke that probably came from 
Athenians who knew him and not just his son: T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda 
s.v. Ion Chios; T9a, 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = Harpocration s.v. Ion; see 
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Tydeus is a heroic name. Scholars, to date, have contented themselves 
with the observation that its appearances are rare, occasionally adding 
the thoughts that Ion was inspired by his poetic interests; implying that 
Aeschylus, whom he certainly knew,®^ was an influence; or conjecturing 
the existence of a relationship with the Athenian general Lamachus, 
who also had a son Tydeus.There has been no inquiry as to why the 
name might have appealed to Ion, despite acknowledgement of his 
interest in and exploitation of myth in other contexts. 

The hero Tydeus is referred to frequently in the Iliad on account 
of his son Diomedes, but he is best known in his own right as one 
of the Seven Against Thebes, and is characterized by an exceptional 
enthusiasm for fighting.Indeed, the name means “thumper”. As with 
other examples of mythological allusion, genealogy seems to provide the 
key to his meaning for Ion. The father of the mythical Tydeus was the 
king of Calydon in Aetolia, one Oeneus.^® Putting aside Oeneus’ other 
connections,^® this observation invites three particular associations. 

First, we can observe that the name Oeneus means, of course, “wine- 
man”. It is on this account that he shares a number of features with 
the founder of Chios, Oinopion. Both are intimately associated with 
Dionysus. Oinopion is usually said to be his son: even if Ion preferred 
an alternative version, he cannot have been unaware of this well-attested 
tradition that goes back to Hesiod. Dionysus gave him the secret of 
wine-making.®^ Oeneus is never said to be descended from Dionysus, but 
the existence of some connection or substitution is suggested by a tradi¬ 
tion concerning his daughter Deianira, that she was, in fact, Dionysus’ 


Jacoby (1947a) ln9. See Blanshard in this volume on a Chian “Achilles”—another son 
of Ion? Incidentally, there is a fragmentary epigram on a third-second century BC 
stele from Chios: naaiv ndvja Kpixafl:;. .. | SouGot) ttaii; XTo:; to[. ..(154g*** Leurini = 
Chios Museum Inv. 677; see SEG 16.497; Trypanis 1960; Leurini 2000a ad toe.). We 
can only speculate who or what the “Chian child of Xuthus” might refer to. 

108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Plut. De prof. virt. 79de; Quomodo adul. 29f 
For example, Mattingly (1977) 238; Barron (1986) 101 and n66. 

For example, Horn. It. 4.365-400, 5.800-13, 10.284—90. Post-Homeric sources 
sometimes emphasize the negative side of Tydeus’ aggressiveness (for example, Aesch. 
Sept. 364ff.; Eur. Supp. 901-8), ineluding eating his enemies: see Beazley (1947). 

“ Svenbro (1993) discusses the psychology and anthropology of children’s names. 

* Oeneus’ myths revolve around the tribulations of his family, such as the death 
of his son Meleager when his mother Althaea burned the faggot to which his life was 
tied; his daughter Deianira, wife and accidental murderess of Heracles; and his own 
overthrow by his brothers or nephews. See RE s.v. Oeneus. 

Theopompus EGrEl 115 F276; Diod. Sic. 5.79.1; depicted in art as early as Exekias: 
T5T 144.7, London B210. 
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daughter, the product of adultery with Oeneus’ wife Althaea.^® Oeneus 
is also a recipient of the vine from Dionysus (sometimes in return for 
having turned a blind eye to Dionysus’ affair with his wife).^® A slightly 
different account is that the vine was found by a goat tended by Oeneus’ 
herdsman, who was called Staphylos®®—the same name as Oinopion’s 
brother. The hgure Melas also connects Oinopion and Oeneus. The 
name features in Chios’ early history, appearing twice in Ion’s Founda¬ 
tion, once for the son or half-brother of the island’s eponym, and then 
for one of Oinopion’s sons.®' Chios is, in fact, referred to as “Melas’ 
city” {Melanos astu) in a sixth century epigram.®^ Melas is also Oeneus’ 
brother.®® Oeneus has another wine association in the incident in which 
Heracles accidentally kills his wine-pourer.®'' This incident barely hts 
into any narrative cycle and so is probably a genuine mythical datum. 
Whether the common features that make Oeneus a virtual alter ego of 
Oinopion arose from diffusion of one legend, or from the operation of 
similar structures of thought in different parts of Greece, is immaterial 
as regards any potential for allusive exploitation in classical times. In 
choosing the name Tydeus for his son, I suggest that Ion is alluding 
to himself the “wine-man”, he may have thought, was an appropriate 
appellation for Chios’ best publicist. 

Apart from the association of the name Oeneus with wine, the 
name has a second reference that Ion may have found appealing. The 
epic genealogist Asius of Samos—of unknown date but possibly quite 
early—records that Oeneus was grandfather to Samos, that island’s 
eponym.®® Ion may have invoked the name in order to suggest that 
Samos was, in some way, dependent on Chios. This is parallel to his 
apparent attempts to involve Chios in the mytho-historical foundations 
of Teos and Delos. 

The third possible signihcance to arise from Ion’s allusion to Oeneus 
is not the king of Calydon but his homonym, the local hero of Attica, 


“ Eur. Cyc. 38-9; Satyr. FGrH 631 FI; Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.1; Hyg. Fab. 129. She is 
more usually said to be Oeneus’ daughter: Hesiod fr. 25 M-W; Bacchyl. 5.165-73; 
Soph. Track, passim, ete. Cf. Pozzi (1996). 

® Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.1; Hyg. Fab. 129. 

“ Serv. ad Verg G. 1.9. 

« 98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Paus. 7.4.8. 

“ See Jacoby (1947a) 5. 

® Horn. II. 14.115-6. On their myths, see Gantz (1993) 168, 333-4. 

Archilochus frr 286-288 West; Diod. Sic. 4.36.2; Paus. 2.13.8. For all these myths 
see RE s.v. Oeneus. 

Asios of Samos, EGF fr. 7. 
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eponym of one of the Cleisthenic tribes. Pausanias says that he was the 
illegitimate son of Pandion, but we are left groping for further details.®^ 
For a tribal eponym to lack heroic dynamism is not in itself surprising. 
Patriotic dignity and social utility were doubtless sufficient qualffications. 
The suitability of Oeneus’ (presumable) associations with viticulture 
can be compared to Cecrops, with his innovations in writing and social 
practices, and Hippothoon, whose connection with Eleusis affords a 
probable link with agriculture.®^ The Attic Oeneus does seem, like his 
Calydonian namesake, to have some Dionysian connections. Demos¬ 
thenes, in his funeral speech for the Battle of Chaeronea, ennumerates 
an exploit or quality for each eponymous hero in order that each of 
the ten tribes might have an edifying precedent for their valour. He 
says that the Oeneidae were particularly motivated to hght in a war 
that united Athens and Thebes, as Dionysus, Cadmus’ grandson, was 
Oeneus’ father (Dem. 60.30). Note that this statement also highlights 
the dearth of heroic legends concerning Oeneus. This may represent 
nothing more than a rhetorical hction or a piece of folk-etymology, 
but this does not make it less meaningful as evidence for Greek mythic 
conceptualizations. The location of his cult centre is unknown, but the 
tribe Oeneis may have had a geographical association with the Theatre 
of Dionysus below the Acropolis, on account of the discovery of a list 
of the tribe’s for 360/59 BC near the Asklepion.®® 

Lastly, there may be a Dionysian connection in one of the few vases 
that features Oeneus.®® This is a bell-krater by the Dinos Painter dat¬ 
ing to the last quarter of the hfth century. It shows a bearded man 
{AKAA4AS) and a woman watching a young man in armour (PANDION) 
pouring a libation. OI[N]EUS is on the right, a beardless young man 
wearing a wreath and holding two spears. He is clasping the hand of 
a girl (CHOIROS) in greeting or farewell.™ Acamas and Pandion are 
tribal eponyms, so there is no ambiguity in Oeneus’ identity. The bac- 
chic link is provided by the name Choiros: this name is also given to 
a maenad on another vase by the same painter, depicted along with 


“ Paus. 1.5.2. See especially Kron (1976) 188-9. 

Kearns (1989) 89, cf. p. 87. Selection of the eponymov. Hdt. 5.66; [Arist.] Ath. 
Pol. 21.6. 

“ IG IF 1745; Harrison (1979) 77. Note her arguments against locating Oeneus’ 
cult at Acharnae. 

® Oeneus in art: Kron (1976) 189; Kearns (1989) 91. 

™ ARV^ 1153.17, Syracuse 30747. 
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Dionysus and satyrs called Simos and Komos (“revel”)^' Choiros is not 
otherwise attested as a name. It is slang for—as Henderson puts it—the 
“youthful female member”.’^ It is not far-fetched to see a bacchic theme 
in an image on a bell-krater that depicts the Athenian “wine-man” 
greeting a maenad called “virgin cunt”. There is one more vase that 
may be relevant. This has a dramatic depiction of an abduction. One 
of the assailants has the same features as the Dinos Painter’s Oeneus: 
a beardless young man with wreath and two spears who lays hands on 
a girl, although much more violently. These images may indicate that 
Oeneus was associated with abduction myths: perhaps he was not linked 
to a specihc incident, but functioned within a generally representative 
iconography of sex and/or marriage. 

Ion was not simply devoting his life to raking up a mammoth list of 
wine-allusions. His apparent interest in the Attic Oeneus is explainable 
by personal considerations concerning his relationship with the general 
Cimon, who belonged to the tribe Oeneis (Plut. dm. 17.3). References 
to Athenian tribal heroes served political purposes from at least the 
mid-hfth century. On Samos, a temenos was dedicated to the Ionian tribal 
eponyms, and Euripides in the Ion forecast the destiny of Ion’s sons to 
found colonies.’^ These, of course, are pre-Cleisthenic tribes and refer 
to states, but to cite an individual’s tribe for the purpose of personal 
flattery is neither qualitatively different nor unprecedented. Bacchylides, 
Ion’s contemporary, refers to the athletic victory of one of his subjects 
“as bringing glory to the Oeneidae” (Bacchyl. 10.18). 

At hrst sight, the suggestion that Ion’s naming of his son alludes to 
Cimon might seem to rest on a rather improbable chain of associations: 
Cimon’s tribal eponym evoked through a homonym of the father of 
Ion’s son’s mythical namesake. However, the allusion should not be seen 
as convoluted, but as subtle, and demanding that such cultivated wit be 
appreciated—a skill typical of the poetic and sympotic games of Ion’s 
and Cimon’s aristocratic milieu. Through his son’s name. Ion was able 
to embody, in a good-humoured fashion, Chios’ national emblem and 


ARV^ 1154.29, Naples 2369; Beazley (1939) 487. 

” Henderson (1991) 60 and 131 (no. 110). 

” Schefold (1982) 236. I am reminded of Ion’s elegy that ends, “And whoever has 
a fair bedfellow awaiting him, let him drink more bravely than the rest”: 90.9-10 
Leurini = 27 West = Ath. 463ac. 

See note 31. 
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also to pay tasteful homage to Cimon, his patron and representative 
of the best aspects of the Athenian commonwealth. 


Conclusion 

Ion’s method of mythological allusion in regard to Cimon reflects 
in miniature, and on a personal level, what we have already seen on 
an international scale in the Foundation of Chios and the fragment of 
elegy The Foundation evidently covered more ground than Pausanias’ 
paraphrase implies. The fragment concerning the divisions of Teos 
(97 Leurini = FGrFl 392 F3 = Etym. Or. s.v. T-oyxfl) seems to refer to a 
foundation by Chios. The signiflcance of the anecdote about Palamedes 
(99 Leurini = FGrFl 392 F2 = Ath. 426e) can only be guessed at, but 
if it concerns either a claim to Delos or to the Trojan War, it involves 
an assertion of Chian pride. That these remains all could have political 
ramifications may be an accident of preservation, and it is hard to gauge 
the seriousness of the spirit in which they were created, but the political 
thread cannot be disregarded. They indicate a concern to present Chios’ 
claims in Ionia and the Aegean—for priority if not hegemony—and 
attest the existence of a competitive patriotism between neighbouring 
states, even among those who were on good terms. 

Now that Ion’s interest in novel re-arrangement of mythologies 
has been explored, is it possible to say why? ‘Political interest’ is a 
ready answer, but is almost too facile. An alternative explanation for 
Ion’s preference for unusual versions of myths might be that they, in 
themselves, interested him. Unfortunately, barely enough of his output 
survives to enable judgements on this, and these fragments may not be 
representative of the whole. The quote from Plutarch’s Life of Theseus 
is a case in point, preserved precisely because it contained unusual 
information. Political and parochial interests at least provide a thread 
through which Ion’s work becomes more accessible to us. Parochial 
self-assertion can be an end in itself without implying the desire for 
fulfilment in political action. This attitude is entirely comprehensible 
in a state with significant power, but which perhaps had a nagging 
feeling of not being quite first-rank. Indeed, Ion’s parochial pride may 
be less than perfectly serious. If nothing else, this provides an insight 
into the existence of rivalries within the Delian League and the form 
that they took. Such rivalries amuse us—they might have amused the 
protagonists as well. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


TRAPPED BETWEEN ATHENS AND CHIOS: 
A REEATIONSHIP IN FRAGMENTS 

Alastair Blanshard 


Introduction: The World of Ion 

Subjects demand space. Existence requires one simultaneously to reflect, 
engage with, and deny one’s environment. It is all too easy for historians 
of literary hgures to focus on the hrst of these survival strategies—to 
imagine that the literary world and its hctional events enjoy an uncom¬ 
plicated relationship with the world outside—than to appreciate other 
authorial gambits. Articles proclaiming the mimetic power of literature 
have proliferated in recent decades.' It is an approach that can unite 
even those who might otherwise disagree violently on methodology.^ 
Although the origins of such work can be located in the German 
interest in Weltanschauung, it gets most of its intellectual meat from a 
diet of historicizing literary criticism that seeks to represent authors 
as merely products of their own cultural time and place.^ According 
to this view, an author and his works inevitably betray the embedded 
ideological and cultural structures of a society, and can be used to 
recover this material. 

This may be true. Yet, the assumptions that underpin this approach 
have been undergoing serious critique in recent years, and perhaps 
invite revision of our faith in such approaches. Whatever model we 
postulate, it seems that the relationship between text and reality is 
never going to be simple. The hrst assumption that one might question 
is the monolithic and stable notion of society that is required for this 
approach to work. In order for this to be a valid method of historical 


‘ See, for example, Millar (1981); Scarcella (1977); Veyne (1961); William,s (2002). 

^ Compare, for example, Millar (1981) with Hopkins (1993). On the methodologieal 
disagreements between these scholars, see Hopkins (1978). 

^ In this respect, the influence of Morris (1964) has been particularly influential. 
See Millar (1981) n59. 
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investigation, ideological structures need to be embedded so deeply, 
and their influence so pervasive, that their effect cannot be escaped. 
Moreover, these structures need to be so resistant to change that their 
truths remain applicable across time and space—far beyond the text in 
which they operate. The second aspect that is open to question is the 
assumed passivity of the author who becomes a cipher, an automaton 
for the transmission of values. 

However, if, as many recent commentators have argued, culture turns 
out to be more dynamic and less stable than previously thought, then we 
are well advised to re-think our approaches to historicizing literature.'^ In 
particular, once we begin to see cultural norms as friable and contingent, 
then new opportunities for thinking about literary products become 
available. We might start to downgrade their mimetic importance and 
begin to see ways in which they constitute claims by agents operating 
in a maelstrom of competing and complementary forces. 

In this chapter, I want to see how such an approach might be useful 
for thinking about the work of Ion of Chios. In particular, I want to 
focus not on how his work describes the world, but how it reacts to 
it. I want to examine the methods by which Ion is able to establish a 
way of being. Ion provides perhaps one of the earliest test cases for 
such an approach. He exists at the beginning of history in two senses. 
First, he belongs to the generation of writers whom we might regard 
as the founders of history. Whatever precursors we postulate for his 
Chiou Ktisis {Founding of Chios) and Epidemiai {Visits), it is clear that Ion’s 
works represent a radically new way of discussing and conceiving the 
past. His choice of medium (prose rather than poetry), his discus¬ 
sion of contemporary and near contemporary events, and his love of 
physiognomic and biographical detail all presage elements crucial to 
the ancient genre of historia. 

Secondly, in the period in which he lives, the narrative about Greek 
history changes. The early archaic period is largely a period without 
actors. It is best discussed in terms of macro-trends of trade, popula¬ 
tion, migration and expansion. It is a world of communities, peoples 
and cultures. Reliance on the literary record is undertaken at one’s 
peril.® Ion and his generation introduce a world in which we can begin 


For the volatility of culture and its contests within this period, see Dougherty and 
Kurke (2003b) 1-16 (with bibliography). 

^ On the unreliability of the literary record, especially in relation to individuals, 
see recently Morris (2003). 
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to perceive a sophisticated notion of agency. The world of Ion is one 
that invites us to write a different kind of history. 

It is, of course, no accident that these two features coincide. The 
second proceeds from the hrst. Ion’s historiography ensures his historic¬ 
ity. This paper wishes to explore this combination of historiography 
and historicity by running the life and works of Ion against the cultural 
forces operational in his period. By resisting the tendency of classical 
historiography to eschew the structural in favour of the biographical, 
this paper hopes to gain a new understanding of Ion and his work. It 
attempts to locate this work within a network of social, political and 
economic forces. Ion’s life and work become part of a conversation 
between an individual and his environment. Ion is (or rather, makes 
himself) emblematic of the series of negotiations that all individuals 
must make. In his resistance to dominant trends, he confounds crude 
notions of inter-state relations. In the congruence of his actions with 
lines of power, he complicates notions of agency. 

In order to understand this personal politics of Ion, we need to 
reconstruct the vectors that buffeted him. Such reconstruction is difficult 
and can only be conducted in relatively crude terms. Yet such recon¬ 
struction is preferable to the vacuum into which Ion might otherwise 
be consigned. Without wider context, we miss the way in which Ion 
establishes himself as a player in the culture games of the hfth century. 
For example, we need context to see that his poetic description of the 
change in the number of strings on the lyre (93 Leurini = 32 West) is 
not a piece of musicological antiquarianism, but a calculated gambit 
that places him in the centre of a raging debate about the role and 
status of mousike in the classical city.® At the same time, it should also 
make us suspicious about his status as a disinterested observer. Ion may 
claim this status for himself, but we should be reluctant to believe it. 
Disinterest is a strategic pose, part defensive, part offensive. Similarly, 
in Ion’s works, absence speaks as loudly as presence. He lived through 
a period of rising imperialism, democratic radicalization, economic 
transformation, and the constant recalibration of Athenian-Chian rela¬ 
tions. We should pay careful attention to the scars he chooses to show, 
and those he leaves covered. 

This chapter concludes that one of the important operational factors 
in Ion’s writing was his status as a Chian foreigner who was implicated 


® For this debate, see Wilson (2003); Csapo (2004); and Power in this volume. 
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in the cultural life of a hegemonic power. This relationship was far from 
easy. It created tensions that needed to be displaced and defused. In 
his writings, Ion establishes a form of resistive accommodation. Through 
recourse to the panhellenic elite practice of the symposium, he is able to 
carve out for himself a place that allows him space to criticize in safety 
(as Katsaros also discusses in this volume). However, it is a space that 
always threatens to collapse—not only because Ion’s art of dissimulation 
threatens to break down, but also because of the city’s suspicions about 
sympotic practice. Ion’s world turns out to be a floating one. 


H Special Relationship’? Athens and Chios in the Fifth Century 

Ion of Chios. What hangs on an ethnic? What hangs on this ethnic? 
Thinking about Ion as Chian prompts a series of questions. What dis¬ 
tance does it set up from Athens? How does Ion negotiate the imperial 
tensions that run through Athenian arche? How does he negotiate his 
outsider status in writing about Athens, and how does this problematize 
the status of such writings? Central to answering these questions is an 
exploration of contemporary materials and the conversations conducted 
around them. 

Let us begin by examining the inter-state relations between Athens 
and Chios during Ion’s life. After all. Ion’s particular investment in this 
relationship would eventually cost the life of his son—murdered in 411 
by pro-Spartan oligarchs for perpetuating his father’s politics:’ 

oi 5e XToi ev TroXXa'ig raig Tiplv gdyar; xceTr^riYliEvoi, xal aXkmq ev acpiaiv 
auxoTg OX) Ttdvu ev diaKeigevoi, aXka xai xrov gexd Tudeccx; xod ’'Icovog 
■ndri "UTto nedapkox) en’ dxxiKiagro xeGvecbxcov xal th? noXeax; 

Kax’ dvdyKriv eg o^tiyox^g Kaxeyogevrig x)7r67txcog diaKeigevoi d?i?iTi?ioig 
fio'uya^ov... 

The Chians had been knoeked about by many battles before, and were 
certainly not united amongst themselves. And with Tydeus, son of Ion, 
and his followers having been killed on a charge of Atticism, the rest of 
the city was repressed by the oligarchs, suspicious of one another, and 
exhausted. .. 

(T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3) 


’ For the generally accepted suggestion that Tydeus is the son of Ion the poet, see 
Wilamowitz-MoellendorlF (1880) 13nl4. For discussion, see Jacoby (1947a) ln9. 
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As Tydeus’ blood runs down the page of Thucydides’ narrative, we may 
wonder just how unmarked Ion’s pro-Athenian politics were. Although 
our knowledge of Chian history and internal politics is far from com¬ 
plete, there is every reason to suspect that attitudes towards Athens 
were a divisive issue—one of the fault lines that ran through Chian 
society—and that scholars have mistakenly down-played the tensions 
in this relationship.** The lack of open rebellion by Chios until 412, 
and its status as a ship-contributing state, have often misled scholars 
into believing that her relationship with Athens was unproblematic 
and popular.® 

In fact, the strongest evidence so far produced for a ‘special relation¬ 
ship’ rests on a joke. It is found in a difficult exchange in Birds. At the 
City Dionysia in Spring 414, Aristophanes teamed up with Callistratus 
to produce Birds, and along the way re-think comedy’s relationship with 
fantasy.*** Midway through the play, the audience encounters the hrst of 
a series of stock Athenian characters, the long-winded priest who offers 
prayers and sacrffice for the founding of the new city-state of Nephdokok- 
kygia (“Cloudcuckooland”).** In the course of an elaborate parody of 
contemporary religious practice, the priest requests the Gods to: 

lEPEYS: 5i56vai Nepe^ioKOKKUYiefiaiv 
•uyieiav xal acoxripiav 
auxoTai xal Xioiai 

Priest: Give to the citizens of Cloudcuckooland health and security both 
for themselves and the Chians. 

(Ar. Birds 877-79) 

To which Peisetairos adds: 

Xioiaiv rjoBriv Travxaxou TtpoaKeigevou;. 

I like this practice of always adding the Chians. 

(Ar. Birds 880) 


“ Scholars have been keener to recognize the divisive nature of politics at the time 
of the anti-Athenian revolt: see Bruce (1964) 273-7; Meiggs (1972) 359-63. 

’ For the ridieulousness of distinguishing between ship and cash-contributing states 
when considering imperial repression, see Finley (1978) 109-10. 

On the peculiar nature of this comedy, and the consequent problems of its 
interpretation, see Dunbar (1995) 2-5; MacDowell (1995) 221-8; Murray (1933) 
135-63; Sommerstein (1987) 1-4; Viekers (1997) 154—5; Whitman (1964) 167-72; 
Zimmermann (1983) 66—72. 

" On the Hgures as “stock”, see MacDowell (1995) 209: “a eavalcade of typical 
Athenian eharacters”. 
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It is a joke that prompts the scholiast to write an inter-state history: 

■nlixovTO yap ’ABrivaToi Kowfi ettI rrov Ouaiaiv eauroTg re Kal Xior;, 
e7tei5Ti ETteiaTtov oi XToi ar)|a.|a.dxor)(; eig ’AGfivag, ore xpeia TtoAepon 
TTpoahv, KaGdreep ©eoTTopTiog ev rro i|3' rrov OiAitittikcov cpriaiv oiirccx;- oi 
5e jroA?iol rod radra Ttpdrreiv dreelxov, coare rdg edydg Koivdg Kal Tiepl 
EKeivcov Kal acpqiv adrrov ETioiodvro, Kal areevdovreg ev ralg Goaiaig 
ralg dripore^ieaiv opoiccx; ridyovro roTg GeoTg Xior; 5i56vai rd dyaGd 
Kal acpiaiv adroTg... rd adrd roTg ©eojropTroo Kal ©paadpaxog cpriaw 
ev rfi peyd^iTi rexvTi. 6 5e 'YTtepidrig ev rip XiaK© Kal on XToi ridyovro 
’AGrivaioig dedijAcoKev. 

Indeed, the Athenians used to pray both for themselves and the Chians 
at their festivals because the Chians sent forces to assist Athens when 
the demands of war required it, just as Theopompus says in book 12 
of his Philippica [FGrH 115 FI04]: “But many resisted carrying out 
such actions so that they made common prayers both for those men as 
well as themselves, and pouring libations in their public sacrifices, they 
likewise prayed to the Gods to give good things both to the Chians and 
themselves” .. . And Thrasymachus says the same things as Theopompus 
in the Megale Techne [85B3 DK], And Hyperides in the Chiakos [fr. 194 
Jensen] shows that the Chians pray for the Athenians. 

(Schol. Ar. Birds 880 Holwerda) 

From this dense collection of fragments, the Scholiast would like us to 
conclude that the prayers of Cloudcuckooland imitate the prayers of 
Athens. Certainly the metrical looseness of the lines (highlighted by the 
‘mock-solemn’ strophes that frame them) sends us in the direction of the 
prosaic.We are asked to believe that, at some point in the second half 
of the fifth century, it became common practice in Athens to include 
special mention of Chios in civic prayers and sacrifices. Indeed, it was 
a practice of such ubiquity that its presence not only prompts wry 
recognition in the audience, but also helps confirm Cloudcuckooland’s 
status as an ‘other Athens’. If this were the case, then such a state of 
affairs would have important implications for our understanding of the 
status of Chios in the Athenian empire and her relations with Athens. 
Chios would be elevated to a position of almost unique closeness to 
Athens.'^ 

However, as scholars have pointed out, there is much that seems to 
argue against this scholiast’s interpretation. Theopompus FI04 is most 


For metrical analysis of this passage, see Parker (1997) 322—3. 

The only parallel would be the status of the democratic exiles of Samos whose 
loyalty to Athens was recognized in IGV 127. 
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likely an extension of FI03, and as both fragments come from book 
12 of the Philippica, a book that is generally concerned with the events 
of 391-374 (the career of Evagoras of Cyprus), it seems likely that the 
alliance between Athens and Chios, to which the fragment refers, is the 
one formed in 384/3.'“* Presumably, it is this alliance to which the other 
fragments refer, and their sentiments are more suitable to the period 
surrounding the formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy'^ 
Furthermore, as Barron points out, the joke is not necessarily about the 
closeness of Athens and Chios: it may instead refer to her estrangement 
from her allies. Normally, Athens would pray for herself and her allies; 
but in 411, with widespread rebellion in the Empire, and Chios, the 
sole signihcant ally stUl loyal, it may have seemed to Athens that only 
Chios was left to add to the end of every prayer and sacrihce.'® 
Indeed, Thucydides was frank about the pragmatism that under¬ 
pinned Chios’ dealings with Athens. Discussing the events surrounding 
the Chian revolt in 412, he writes: 

XToi Y«P povoi gexa AaKe5aigoviou(; d)v eyro fiaBogriv TyuSaigovriadv 
re dga xal eacocppovnaav, xal oaro eiredidou ij ttoAk; auroTg ettI to 
gei^ov, xoaro 5e xal eKoagouvro exupcbrepov. xal ovb’ aurfiv rfiv 
diroaTaaiv, ei xooto doKohai mpd x6 dacpaAeaxepov Ttp&^ai, Ttporepov 
exoT-priaav TrornoaaBai ij perd TtoXX&v re xal dyaGrov ^uppdxcov 
epeAT-ov ^uyKivdiiveijaeiv xai rodg ’AGrivaioiE; fiaGdvovro ovb’ amove; 
dvriAeyovrag eri perd rfiv SiKeAircfiv ^upepopdv wc, ov navv irovripa acpciiv 
rd Ttpdypara e’iri. 

Indeed, the Chians, after the Spartans, are the only people I know of 
who have kept their heads in prosperity and who, as their city increased 
in power, increased also their own measures for its security. One may 
think that this revolt was an example of over-confidence, but they never 
ventured upon it until they had many good allies ready to share the risk 
with them and until they saw that, after the Sicilian disaster, not even the 
Athenians themselves were any longer pretending that their affairs were 
not in a really desperate state. 

(Thuc. 8.24.4-5, tr. Warner) 


‘‘‘ Shrimpton (1991) 55. 

Indeed, it is perhaps not surprising that the extraordinary provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution of the Second Athenian Confederacy over the importance of autonomy, the 
rejection of cleruchies, and absence of tribute seem to be the product of negotiations 
with the Chians. See IG IF 43 with Cawkwell (1973) 50-1. 

For this interpretation of the joke, see Barron (1986) 102-3. 
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The implication here is striking. Chios remains loyal only while Athens 
is powerful. As the MytUenean ambassador to Sparta warned in 427, 
one should be wary of reading Lesbian and Chian passivity as support 
for the Athenian regime.'^ A desire to channel prohts into means of 
defence does not suggest a city at ease with its position. In Thucydides, 
security (to exupov) is normally a concern of those under immedi¬ 
ate threat, whether it is Greeks facing the Persian menace (1.90), or 
Athenians being harried by Syracusan forces (7.77). The moment an 
opportunity presents itself, Chios loses no time in attacking. Indeed, 
the anti-Athenian feeling of the Chian oligarchs becomes all the more 
important if we assume that they belong to roughly the same group 
that has held power in Chios for most of the hfth century. 

The precise form of government that operated in Chios for the 
period of Ion’s life remains unclear. It has been variously characterized 
as oligarchic, democratic and even a mixture of both. The most likely 
solution seems to involve the presence of a weak popular assembly with 
most decisions being made by a council and a number of boards of 
magistrates; perhaps, a limited democracy with power largely exercised 
by local elites. This situation is evidenced in archaic Chian law, and 
the extant hfth-century inscriptional evidence supports such a view.'® 
However, whatever form of government was in power, it was inevitable 
that its interests and the interests of the Athenian state would come 
into conflict. Moreover, as Athens rose in power it could only encroach 
upon its Ionian ally. 

It is not hard to hnd moments of tension between Athens and Chios 
throughout the period of Ion’s life. The period of his birth coincides 
with political instability on the island as two factions wrestled for con¬ 
trol.®" It was a battle that reflected sharp differences in outlook. While 
the ruling faction that underpinned the tyranny of Strattis looked to 
Persia, his opponents consistently looked westwards for help.®' This 


See Thuc. 3.9-14, especially 12: ol pev Bpa:; ev reokepco 5e5i6xe(; eGepaTteuov, 
Bpeii; 5e ekeIvov:; ev xf) fiouxia x6 aijxo ErcoioxipEv . . . 5 eei xe x6 txXeov if (pikia 
KaxEXopEVOi ^iL)ppaxoi BpEV, “And they were considerate, fearing us during war-time, 
and we acted in a similar way towards them during peace ... we were allies held 
together more by fear than by friendship”. 

For discussion of the evidence, see Quinn (1969) and O’Neil (1978-79). 

For the early Chian law, see Jeffery (1956). Diseussion of the inscriptional evidence 
is ^ven in O’Neil (1978-79) 70. 

™ For the date of Ion’s birth as 480 or a litde earlier, see Jacoby (1947a) 2n7. 

For the interconnection between Persia and the tyranny on Chios, see Hdt. 4.138. 
For discussion of the political circumstances on Chios in this period, see Hardwick 
(1991) 91; Yalouris (1976) 140-2; Wade-Gery (1958) 19. 
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opposition culminated in an unsuccessful coup in approximately 480, 
with the ringleaders fleeing to the Hellenic League to seek military 
assistance in overthrowing Strattis.^^ Although initially reluctant to 
accede to this request, Greek forces did eventually effect the deposition 
of Strattis after the battle of Mycale (Hdt. 9.105). Given that the rela¬ 
tionship between Gimon and Ion’s father must date from this period, 
we have every reason to suspect that Ion’s family was associated with 
the anti-Strattis faction.From the very beginning, then. Ion’s associa¬ 
tion with Athens takes on a political character. He is the poet son of 
a regime change. 

Such factionalism is also a healthy reminder of the Action involved 
in talking about ‘Ghian attitudes’. In a large and complex society, the 
range of responses to any issue will be multitudinous. We can only 
talk meaningfully about Ghian and Athenian relations in the grossest 
sense. It is more profitable to chart the issues for discussion, and delimit 
some of the ways in which that discussion might take place. Given the 
imperializing trend of Athenian rule throughout the fifth century, it is 
inevitable that we are not short of such issues. Whatever the (range of) 
attitudes that Ghians held at the time of the formation of the Delian 
League—and we have no reason to doubt that the attitude was rea¬ 
sonably positive—it was not too long before the pressures of Athenian 
hegemony began to be felt. For example, we And the legal jurisdiction of 
Ghios impinged upon from as early as the 470s, only a few years before 
Ion’s arrival in Athens, a fact illustrated by the Phaselis decree: 

6 Ti ag’ ge[v] ’A0- 
[ijvriai ^]r)[g|3]6A,aiov yGrixai 
[irpcx; <I>]aar|7-ix[cc)]v xiva, ’AGriMri- 
[ai me, 6] ixag yiTveoSai irap- 
[a xroi TToJAegdpxcoi, KaGditep X- 
[iop;, Kal] dAAoGi gride ago. 

Whenever a legal action arises in Athens involving a Phaselite, the case 
at Athens shall be heard in the court of the Polemarch and nowhere else, 
just as is the case with the Chians. 

{IGV 10 IL 6-11)2^ 


® For this coup, see Hdt. 8.132. 

2^ In this respect, see the suggestion of Mattingly (1977) 236 that Ion was named 
in a flush of Ionian patriotism and anti-Persian feeling at the start of the second 
Ionian revolt. 

2“* The bibliography on this clause and its interpretation is voluminous: see Wade- 
Gery (1958) 180-200; de Ste Croix (1961) 100-12; Meiggs and Lewis (1988) 66-9; 
Todd (1993) 332. 
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Chios had been responsible for enrolling Phaselis into the Delian League 
(Plut. dm. 12.3-4), and so it is appropriate that they suffer the same 
legal regime. The decree is based on a pre-existing arrangement involv¬ 
ing legal disputes arising in Athens between Athenians and Chians. 
These arrangements provided that such disputes would only be held 
at Athens, and only in the court of the Polemarch. Although such 
arrangements were presumably a privilege designed to facilitate trade 
between the two states, they soon became the source of tension. It was 
too easy to represent them as the extension of Athenian archeP One 
of the characteristics of empire is the assumption of control in the 
regularization of trade.^® Moreover, this intervention in the conduct of 
Chian commerce forms a precursor to the more blatant imperialism 
of the Athenian decree on coins, weights and measures which caused 
the cessation of the production of Chian coinage in the 420s. In these 
decrees we see that the gloves are olE^’ 

Traces of Chian dissatisfaction with Athenian hegemony are not 
hard to hnd. The so-called “Spartan War Fund” records the following 
donation: 

e6[ov] Toi (peBYovreg rov Xiov xol (pi?ioi xol xov 
[AaKe5a] igoviov yeAiog axaxepag Aiyivaiog. 

The Chian exiles, who are friends of the Lacedaemonians, gave one 
thousand Aeginetan staters. 

{IGY 1,1 IL 9-10) 

The precise date of the donation is debatable. A date around 427, the 
same time as Ion was competing in the City Dionysia, seems prefer¬ 
able.^® However, this is only the terminus for a sequence of events that 
must start much earlier. We need to envisage the formation of a pro- 
Spartan faction and a range of actions that had eventually led to exile. 
The precise date for establishment of this faction remains uncertain. 
However, there is some suggestion that the Spartan War Fund only 
records one of a series of donations which may have been sent regu¬ 
larly for some time.^® 


“ So most famously in [Xen.] Ath. Pol. 1.16. For discussion of this passage, see 
Frisch (1942) 223—7. For this misrepresentation of Athenian intentions, see Thuc. 
1.71.1, 76-7. 

“ See Finley (1978) 107-8. 

” For the break in production at Chios, see Flardwiek (1993) 216. 

™ See Loomis (1992) 56-76. 

» See Loomis (1992) 79nl31. 
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The pressures caused by Athenian rule and Chian dissent meant that 
relations between these two states needed to be continually monitored 
and re-negotiated. It is these tensions which, perhaps, bring another son 
of Ion into our documentary record. Thucydides records that Athen¬ 
ian distrust of Chios had reached such a height in 425 that Athens 
demanded the Chians demolish their walls in case of rebellion (Thuc. 
4.51). If the parallel of MytUene provides any guide, failure of the Chi¬ 
ans to comply would have resulted in an immediate declaration of war.^® 
In the end, Chios capitulated in return for Athenian promises {pisteis) 
not to violate the existing constitution. It seems an unequal bargain. 
Chios gave up its means of resistance in exchange for mere words. 

Part of those words survive in an inscription found in the Athenian 
Agora which recorded the decree resulting from the Athenian and Chian 
negotiations.^' Most of the decree is lost and the surviving fragments 
are primarily concerned with an amendment to the decree proposed 
by the prominent politician Cleonymus. Nevertheless, some interesting 
features emerge from these fragments. The Chian negotiations seem to 
have been conducted by two prominent Chians, Philip and AchUles.^^ As 
Barron (1986: 101-2) has pointed out, it is tempting to believe that this 
Achilles may be one of Ion’s sons, a brother to Tydeus. Certainly the 
heroic name points in this direction, and the Athenian connections of 
the family would make him an ideal candidate to conduct negotiations.^^ 
Even if we discount this possibility, one does not relish the position 
of these two members of the Chian elite. The position in which they 
found themselves was a tricky one. The Athenian demands were harsh 
and uncompromising. Even the decree providing the negotiated security 
reflects this imperial tone. Not only does it seem likely that the burden 
for the erection of the decree fell to the Chians, but the penalty for 
violation of the decree was death and confiscation of property.^'' Chian 
resentment is easy to imagine. Cleonymus certainly envisaged potential 
reprisals, inserting a protection clause in his amendment which made 


See Thuc. 3.2-3. 

IG 70. The inscription is published and discussed in Meritt (1945) 115-9, no. 
10; cf. SEG X, no. 76. 

Only the name Philip is secure. Achilles is the most likely reconstruction for the 
name of the other negotiator. For arguments in favour of this name, see Barron (1986) 
101-2 and Meritt (1945) 116. 

On the symbolism of Ion’s choice of Tydeus for the name of his son, see Olding 
in this volume. 

On the erection of the inscription, see Meritt (1945) 118. 
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the ambassadors and their sons inviolate (lines 4-6). Philip and Achilles, 
then, found themselves facing the problem which all members of the 
elite in allied states faced: namely, that while their status made them 
implicit in any negotiations, they needed to manage their complicity in 
the resulting arrangements. Such was life under Athenian rule. 

These tensions also play out in the cultural sphere. The comic stage 
plays home to those groups that make Athens anxious. It is not sur¬ 
prising then, that along with women, slaves and politicians, we hnd 
Chians—a group who, like their fellow lonians, enjoyed a reputation 
for their love of luxury and effeminacy.^® This feature is most strikingly 
observed in Aristophanes’ Triphales where a group of whining, lisping 
lonians harass a character to sell a boy in their hometown: 

671610’ oaoi Traphoav eTriarigoi ^evoi 
eTrriKoXo'uGouv rcnvxiPoXouv 7rpoaK6i|a.6voi, 

‘oKccx; eycov xov TralSa 7rco?ifia6i ‘g Xiov’, 

ex6po(; 5’ ‘okccx; eg K^ia^opevdg’, exepog 5’ ‘oKcog eig 

"Ecpeaov’, 6 5’ ‘eg ’'APudov’. 

Then as many foreign big-shots as were present hung round him implor¬ 
ing; one cried, “Since you have the boy sell him in Chios”; another, “sell 
him in Clazomenae”; while still another, “in Ephesus”, and another, “in 
Abydos”. 

(Ar. Triphales F556 PCG) 

Like the hctional subject of this fragment. Ion and his fellow Chians 
must have found it difficult to escape the clutches of these “Stage loni¬ 
ans”.®® Even within supposedly complimentary fragments, uncomfortable 
politics stUl lurk. So, for example, the fragment of Eupolis’ Folds, which 
is normally cited to show Athenian admiration for Chios, reads: 

auTH Xiog KaAfi TioAig. 

71610.7161 Y«P h|ovv vaug paxpag dv5pag 0’, oxav 5611011 
Kal xaXka 7t6i0apx6'i KaArog, dTiAriKTog c6a7r6p iTiTrog 


So, for example, Schol. Ar. Peace 171 explain.s a reference to Chian incontinence 
with the explanation “that the stretched arses of the Chians are due to their effemi¬ 
nacy” (tog Xicov 5id pakaKiav enpuTtproKTCov ovxcov). One might also note the relish 
with which Eupolis in the Philoi (F296 PCG) recounts the story about the Chians whose 
love of slavery causes them to be sold as slaves themselves. 

“ It is also worth noting Meineke’s emendation of E71 i8ti|j,oi for ejt{ar||roi in the first 
line of the fragment—an emendation which just ties it closer to Ion, the man whose 
own self-presentation casts himself as the perpetual visitor. 
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This Chios is a fine city. It sends us many ships and men whenever there 
is need, and is also extremely obedient, just like a horse that needs no 
whipping. 

(Eupolis Poleis F246 PCG) 

It is hard not to feel the imperial arrogance that commodifies a city like 
this—thinking the greatest praise that can be offered is comparison with 
an already-tamed horse! It is the very opposite of the dramatization 
by Cimon (which supposedly impressed Ion) of Athens and Sparta as 
potentially ill-matched “yoke-fellows” (107* Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 
= Plut. dm. 16.8-10).^^ Indeed, on the subject of comedy, it is perhaps 
worth observing that Aristophanes’ Peace not only functions as Ion’s 
obituary (T7, 84 Leurini = 745 PMG — Ar. Peace 835-37), but also jok¬ 
ingly recalls the imperial repression by Athens of Chios. Mounted on 
his dung-beetle, Trygaeus warns the audience not to fart lest the smell 
of excrement distract the beetle and he fall to his death: 

... dx; fiv Ti Ttearov 
ev0ev5e TidGco, rougou Gavdxou 
Trevxe rdT^avG’ ij ij Xicov 
5id TOV adv TtpcoKrov 6(p7,Tiaei. 

Because if I fall from here and suffer any harm, my death will cost the 
city of Chios five talents all because of your arsehole. 

(Ar. Peace 169-72) 

Chios will pay for Trygaeus’ death because this is the price that Athens 
exacts for the assassination of one of its citizens. Within the Athenian 
arche, it became standard policy to hold city-states collectively respon¬ 
sible for the deaths of Athenian citizens in their territory. Normally, 
states were required to pay the sum of five talents as compensation.^® 
It goes without saying that there were no reciprocal arrangements in 
the event of the murder of a foreigner on Athenian soil. The reference 
to Chios is presumably a topical reference to the extortion of just such 
a payment from the island. Indeed, the joke that, no matter what the 
circumstances, Chios will be found responsible, may refer to the fact 
that Athens was not particularly scrupulous in treating its ally with 
justice. Certainly, the scholiast to these lines thought so. 


For this phrase in Plutarch, see Felling in this volume. 

® For example, see IG I* 19. For discussion of this practice, and this passage of 
Aristophanes, see Meiggs (1949). For a similar imperial pronouncement forbidding 
allies to insult Athenian magistrates or deface Athenian stelai, see the discussion in 
Balcer (1976) 262-6. 
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Potent History: 

The Search for Agency in the Chiou Ktisis and the Epidemiai 

All this evidence, I suggest, serves to problematize Chian identity within 
Athens. Being Chian was something that all Chians needed to come 
to terms with in their cohabitation with Athens. It is a shame that we 
are unable to determine the size of the resident Chian population in 
Athens in the hfth century. We have only a smattering of names in our 
epigraphic sources, although the number and pattern of dispersal of 
names suggests that the Chian population was roughly of the same 
magnitude as other Ionian states such as Samos and Lesbos, but less 
than communities such as Plataea.^® 

However, some individual case-studies are illuminating. I will offer 
one as illustrative of issues of Chian self-identity and performance. It 
is the grave of Hephaistes of Chios found in the Kerameikos. Grave- 
hnds date it no later than the death of Ion, and possibly to a decade 
earlier.'^® The grave consists of a small, decorated marker with the name 
and ethnic of the deceased carved at its head. Beneath the marker the 
cremated remains of the deceased were placed in a red-hgure pelike by 
the Peleus painter. On one side, Achilles is shown receiving his armour; 
a youth and boy are depicted on the other.What is interesting is the 
way in which the grave manages to amalgamate aspects of Attic and 
Chian identity. This form of slab stele is typically Attic.However, it 
is a choice that is in keeping with the aesthetic of low-set block monu¬ 
ments that are distinctive to Chios and the surrounding areas.'^^ More 
notable is the inscription, 

HOAISTHS 

XIOS 

{IGV 1335) 

Here, the unusual name, the use of Ionic script, and the presence of 
the ethnic all indicate the deceased’s Chian origins. This burial is a 
clever amalgam of aspects of Chian and Attic influences to produce a 


For listings of foreigners in Athens, see Osborne and Byrne (1996). 

■10 Pqj. report and description of the grave, see Amandry (1947-48) 389. 

For attribution and bibliography, xt ARV^ 1040.14 (Athens 15299). 

See Boardman and Kurtz (1971) 123. 

For discussion of these monuments, see Boardman and Kurtz (1971) 235—7 and 
Contoleon (1947-48) 275-6. Indeed, the painted decoration on the stele (Amandry 
1947-48: 389) is also in keeping with an East Greek aesthetic. 
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product that functions on Attic soil, but does not hide its Chian roots. 
It is a way of being Chian in Athens. It is this sort of negotiation that 
I wish to examine in the work of Ion. Empires do not just produce 
compliance or rebellion—more often they elicit arrangements of con¬ 
venience, a modus vivendi. How did Ion get by? 

The authorial choices that Ion made in his work on “the founding 
of Chios” {Chiou Ktisis) are illustrative of the types of negotiations and 
compromises that must be made as one negotiates a path through the 
conflicting pressures of competing inter-state identities. The subject 
matter is striking. Although there exist earlier poetic models. Ion’s work 
seems to be the hrst to tackle the subject in prose.It certainly seems 
to have stimulated Hellanicus to produce a rival version {FGrH\ F71).'^^ 
Moreover, we can see such interest in local history writing as part of 
the changing face of polls culture. As the polls rises in prominence, so 
it appropriates and transforms the cultural forms previously associated 
with elites. Thus the genealogical histories of individuals written in verse 
give way to genealogical histories of communities written in prose. 
This genre was competitive. Within communities, authors competed 
to determine who knew a state best; and amongst communities, the 
competitive production of rival histories was a source of polls pride. In 
this context, we should properly see Ion’s Ktlsls as a spur and rival to 
the tradition of Athenian Atthidography. Certainly, works of this sort 
commanded enough respect to have irritated Thucydides (cf 1.21.1). 

One obvious example of the signihcant choices that an author like 
Ion must make is choice of dialect. Language choice is one of the most 
important markers of identity.'^’ In this respect, one fragment from the 
Ktlsls enjoys special prominence. It is found in the lexical gloss for the 
word 'koyxac,: 


‘‘‘‘ On this work as a prose work, see von Blumenthal (1939) 17-8; Jacoby (1947a) 
4-5; Dover (1986) 32. For an alternate view, see Cerri (1977). For the cultural signifi¬ 
cance of the “turn to prose”, see Goldhill (2002b), especially pp. 1-9. 

For discussion of this work, see Pearson (1939) 197. 

In this respect, it is worth noting the interest in genealogy expressed in the mid¬ 
fifth century Chian inscription for Heropythos which traces back his lineage fourteen 
generations. For text and discussion, see Wade-Gery (1952) 8-9. 

Crystal (2000) 40. For discussion of the importance of language choice as an 
expression of identity, see Adams (2003) 751-3; Adams and Swain (2002) 10-6; 
Langslow (2002) 39-41. 
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T.oyx'H' 7,6Yxa<; tag |a.ep{5a(; "Icoveg Xeyovaw. "Icov ev Xlou Kxiaev 8 k xfig 
Teco T.oyx'n? 7.6Yxa<; JtoieT Ttevx'nKovxa. eiprixai 5e Tiapa xtiv T.dx'nv 
xwd ovaav. 

(97 Leurini = FGrH 392 F3 = Etym. Or. s.v. T.OYX'n) 

As the lexicographers could not help but notice, this is a passage that 
is as much about language as it is about Chian history. In the space of 
nine words, we are treated to three different terms for “an allotment”. 
The hrst is Ion’s usage, Xojxq. To underline its peculiarity, we are 
treated to two glosses, the hrst in Attic (Tifi^K;), the second in a more 
common Ionic form (Tidxri < There is every reason to believe 

that XojXH is a peculiarly Chian form. One of its few attestations is 
found in a fourth-century Chian inscription {SIG 1013.12). Just like 
his compatriot Hephaistes, Ion is using language as an ethnic marker 
to underline difference. In this entry’s interplay of dialect forms, we 
are reminded that reading Ion’s Ktisis is an exercise in insider/outsider 
knowledge. Every raised eyebrow just conhrms distance; every nod of 
recognition just brings you closer to Chios. In placing himself as an 
interpreter of Chian history. Ion locates himself at the point where 
insider and outsider meet. 

Ion’s use of Chian dialect here is marked. He hirts with dialect. The 
experience that he offers is foreignness-lite, a pre-packaged experience 
for mass cultural tourism. So foreign place names (such as Mount 
Pelinnaion, with its unusual double nasal) are included while less exotic 
Chian dialect forms are eschewed.'^® Ion seems to be playing a sophis¬ 
ticated game with his Chian identity. He is commodifying it to make 
it digestible to Athenian power. He is a Chian tease. At the same time, 
he offers a subtle critique of Athenian ideology. It is lon-the-traveller/ 
visitor who is required to make things explicable. As Athens recreates 
itself as a centre, its margins become more remote. Stick to Attic and 


^ nekivvalov: 128** Leurini = Ael. HA 16.39 [= FGrH395 FI]. On the double nasal 
as an Aeolic feature found in Chian names, see Buck (1955) 143. A further example 
may be found in the fragment of the Ktisis contained in Athenaeus (99 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F2 = Ath. 426e): tiepi 5e Ta'uxT|(; Kpdoeok; "Icov 6 ttoirixTii; ev xtoi mpl Xiot) (priaiv oxi 
euprov 6 ixdvxn; nakapf|8Tiv epavxeuaaxo nkoijv eoeoGai xoii; "Ekkr|ai nivonoiv xpeT(; 
7ip6(; eva KudGoui;, “About this mixture, the poet Ion in his work on Chios says: ‘The 
seer Palamedes foretold that the Greeks would have a speedy voyage if they drank three 
cups to one’ ”. Assuming the fragment is a verbatim quotation and has not been subject 
to editorial revision (on textual dilBculties see Leurini ad loci), it is noticeable that Ion 
uses Jtivouoiv where the alternate Chian form nivoicnv might stand. For discussion of 
Chian dialect characteristics in third person plurals, see Buck (1955) 143. 
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you will find yourself stumbling. Like every guidebook, the Ktisis only 
takes you so far. Indeed, it is only when you throw away the guidebook 
that you can claim to be a native. Reading the Ktisis catches you at a 
moment of ignorance. 

These games of explication are played out not only in the realm of 
language, but also in the area of substance. Even from the corrupted 
summary offered by Pausanias of part of the contents of the Ktisis, it 
is clear that Chios is a very different place from Athens (98 Leurini = 
FGrH 392 El = Pans. 7.4.8—10). Pausanias’ claim that Ion “gives no 
reason why the Chians are classed with lonians” (oh pevxoi eKeivo ye 
el'priKe xaG’ liviiva aixlav XToi xeTiohoiv ei; ’'Ia)va<;—7.4.10) is an 
understatement. Ion’s history is typihed by successive waves of immigra¬ 
tion. Ion’s Chios really belongs nowhere, it is a mongrel place. Poseidon 
begins the wave of arrivals and he is soon followed by more permanent 
settlers from Crete, Caria and Euboea, especially Histiaea. Indeed, the 
decision to join the Panionion—to become Ionian—is only taken at a 
very late stage in Chian history. In this respect, the myth-history that Ion 
wishes to give to Chios is the very opposite of Athenian myth-history 
which prized autochthony above everything else.'^® In contrast to the 
city that increasingly became exclusory during Ion’s lifetime—Ion’s dra¬ 
matic debut coincides with the passing of Pericles’ citizenship law—^we 
hnd a city that cannot help but be inclusive. It shares history—unlike 
Athens which steals it. 

The only signihcant exclusion is Athens. The tradition of Athens as 
the mother of the twelve Ionian cities seems to have no place in Ion’s 
history^® Instead, Ion wishes to calibrate the relationship of Athens 
with Chios through the hgure of Oinopion. Pausanias only briefly 
mentions Oinopion. Yet, if Ion’s Ktisis is consistent with his elegies, 
then it seems very likely that he made Oinopion a son of Theseus.^' As 
Jacoby (1947a: 4-7) rightly observed, the discussion of the genealogy of 
Oinopion must be an important barometer of how Chios saw itself in 
relation to Athens. Tklthough we cannot prove that Ion was the originator 
of the tradition, he is clearly one of its earliest and most important 


On the centrality of autochthony, see Loraux (2000). 

Jacoby (1947a) 6. The promotion of this tradition may have been contemporary 
with Ion’s Ktisis: see Jacoby (1949) 222-3. 

96* Leurini = 29 West = Plut. Thes. 20.2. 
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promoters.^^ In linking this important figure from Chian myth-history 
to Athens, Ion is making an important political statement.®^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that one reason could ever offer a 
complete explanation for Ion’s choice in favouring this tradition, but 
I would like to explore some of the possible thinking that his decision 
facilitates. Ion’s decision prevents the history of Chios being written as 
a narrative of colonization. Oinopion came from Crete, not Athens. 
He bore with him the shame of a mother abandoned, not the sense 
of obligations owed by a daughter-city to her mother. Moreover, he 
offers another way of unifying the two city-states—the sympotic. It is 
wine—Oinopion’s gift to Chios and the commodity which became a 
signifier of the island—that will join the two states together. 

Ion’s privileging of the symposium is masterful. Within the safety 
of panhellenic elite practice. Ion gains a vantage point to observe the 
operation of Athenian hegemony "’^ Ion locates himself in one of the 
few institutions in which native and foreigner can meet and their dif¬ 
ferences can be elided through shared sympotic practice. It is a place 
where ties of xenia trump the competing claims of empire. So it is not 
Athens’ wealth or power that bring Ion to Attica, but instead an invi¬ 
tation to dinner.^^ One of the observable features of the fragments of 
the Epidemiai is the structuring role of the symposium. It is no accident 
that the second longest fragment begins with onvSemvfioai^® or that the 
longest fragment takes us to a dinner party within a sentence.^’ Ion has 
deliberately cast his encounters with Athens as sympotic adventures. 

Consider the discussion of beauty conducted by Sophocles on his 
visit to Chios in 441/0 (104 Leurini = FaH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). 
Sophocles is shown as a wit, able to squelch other interlocutors, espe¬ 
cially a visitor from Erythrai, all the while planning to make his move 
on the attractive youth who was pouring his wine.^® The licence implicit 
in sympotic space empowers Ion; it allows him to pass judgements: 


For discussion of this point, see Jacoby (1947a) 6-7. 

On the importance of Oinopion, see Forrest (1960a) 189. 

For this panhellenie, elite colouring, see also Ion’s eneounter with Aesehylus at 
the Isthmian games: 108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Pint. De prof. virt. 79de; Quomodo 
adul. 29f 

“ For the notion of imperial power reflected in the notion of Athens as destination, 
see Dougherty (2003). 

“ 106* Leurini = F’Gr//392 F13 = Plut. Cirri. 9.1-6. 

” 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d. 

“ The text is undecided about the origins of Sophocles’ interlocutor. It records that 
he is either from Eretria or Erythrai. Erythrai might be preferred on the grounds of 
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xoiaBxa noXka eXeyev xe Kal eirpriaaev oxe Ttlvoi f] Tipdaaoi. xd 

pevxoi 7to?iixiKd ollxe 00965 ollxe peKxripiog fiv, aXX’ (65 dv X15 eig xiov 
Xpiioxcov ’AGrivalcov. 

Many such things he cleverly said and did whenever he drank or did 
anything. However, in political matters he was neither wise nor hard¬ 
working, but just another one of the Athenian elite. 

(104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d [604d]) 

It also provides a place in which to observe the Empire. In Ion’s sym¬ 
posia, imperial politics are never far away: 

SopoKAeT xro troirixfi ev Xiro auvnvxriaa oxe enXei eig Aea|3ov axpaxTiyog, 
dv5pi 7tai5icc)5ei nap’ oivov Kai 5e^ia). 

I encountered Sophocles the poet on Chios when he was a general sailing 
to Lesbos; a man playful at wine and clever. 

(104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d [603f]) 

Ion does not let us forget that his meeting with Sophocles is not acci¬ 
dental. Sophocles has come to Chios on a mission to crush rebellion 
and enforce Athenian hegemony. While Sophocles’ arrival heralds 
gaiety and amusement for his guests on Chios, for the Samians it will 
mean bloodshed, destruction and humiliation.It is an operation for 
which Athens will enlist Chios and Lesbos as her lackeys.®'* Hector 
instituted Chios as a member of the Panionion. It took Athens to 
oversee the dissolution of Ionic unity. Sophocles is this war’s culture 
hero.®' Ion describes in detail Sophocles’ humiliation of the serving 
boy which climaxes in Sophocles’ forcing himself upon the boy to the 
braying laughter of the crowd. In Ion’s account, this act is not driven 
exclusively by eras, but also by a desire for Sophocles to show that he 
is able “to play the general” (oTpaxTiyeiv: 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 L6 
= Ath. 603e-604d [604d]). Athenian politics is being played out on 


proximity. There is a certain poetic logic in having this representative from Erythrai 
crushed by an Athenian general, just as his city was crushed by an Athenian general 
a decade earlier. For the campaign against Erythrai, see Meiggs and Lewis (1988) 
91-3. 

For discussion of the Samian campaign, see Thuc. 1.116-7. On the tradition of 
brutality on this campaign, see Felling in this volume. 

“ Both members send contingents of ships. However, their subordinate position in 
this campaign is illustrated by the fact that neither receives booty or indemnities in 
return for this service: Finley (1978) 114. 

Sophocles’ activities on this campaign seem to have attracted anecdotal atten¬ 
tion. See, for example, the story of his extortion of money from the people of Samos: 
Schol. Ar. Peace 697. 
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the body of the Chian youth. It is an unpleasant scene. Ion spells out 
what it costs to join in with the laughter. 

Similarly, in his account of his dinner with Cimon, Ion allows us 
to overhear the unpleasantness of the empire from the comfort of the 
kline. As guests relax, wine circulates, songs are sung and stories told. 
Cimon boasts about his cleverest gambit as a general. He recalls the 
time that he swindled his Ionian allies (amongst them, Chians) out of an 
equal share of the booty from their campaign at Sestos and Byzantium 
(106* Leurini = FGrH 392 F13 = Plut. dm. 9.1-6). What truth wine 
brings out (etK6(; ev tioxo): dm. 9.2). It is signihcant that the stratagem 
that Cimon cites as his shrewdest is not a trick against his enemies, 
but his Ionian allies. He fools them into taking the lesser share of the 
booty by dressing it up as the greater. Athens prohts at their expense. 
This is no gentle teasing.®^ Cimon’s fame blinds him to the peipaKiov 
in the corner taking notes—a subject who might laugh differently to 
everyone else in the room. 

The symposium is Ion’s compromise with the world around him. 
It has its advantages. As the exchange between Sophocles and his 
interlocutor demonstrates, it is a world that privileges paideia above 
every other consideration.®® Where else can an Erythraian take on an 
Athenian general? Certainly not on the battleheld. It is the economy of 
the symposium that allows Ion to enter the orbit of Spartan royalty.®'^ 
Its elegies allow him to rival Pericles in the affections of the Corinthian 
courtesan Chrysilla (94 Leurini = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41). 
Yet, as his rivalry with Pericles in the affairs of the heart demonstrates, 
this sympotic mask comes at a price. It allows him to play politics, but 
only through a form of dissimulation. His work becomes a roman d clef 
in which the key is Chian identity. It is a compromise that forces him 
to take some strange bedfellows. His investment in the symposium binds 
him to Cimon, whose politics are the politics of the symposium. This 
is the feature which distinguished Cimon from other democrats such 
as Themistocles. Trust Ion to be alarmed by Themistocles’ claim that 
he cannot sing, but he can run a good city: exervov ydp aServ pev oh 
(pdvar paBerv ohSe KrGapr^erv, koKxm 8e Trorfjoar peydTiriv xal xTionorav 


® Contra Huxley (1965) 30. 

On paideia in the symposium, see Rdsler (1995) 109. 

For the fragments of Ion’s drinking song for the Spartan king, see 90 Leurini = 
27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c. For discussion, see Jacoby (1947a) 7-9; Huxley (1965) 
31-3; and Katsaros in this volume. 
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e7i{oxao0ai (106* Leurini = FGrH 392 F13 = Plut. Cm. 9.1-6 [9.1]). 
Such a politician is his worst nightmare. Without the benehts provided 
by the symposium, Ion is bereft and voiceless; a foreigner with nowhere 
to go. His hostility to Pericles, famed for shunning conviviality, was 
inevitable.®^ The radically democratic city was always suspicious of the 
symposium and its privileging of xenia. Perhaps, as Ion’s subtle jibes 
demonstrate, rightfully so.®® 


65 Pqj. Pericles’ hostility to the .symposium, see Plut. Per. 7.5-6 and Geddes in this 
volume. 

“ On the democratic suspicion of the symposium, see Kurke (1999) 17—8; Murray 
(1990b). 
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CHAPTER NINE 


ION OF CHIOS AND THE POLITICS OF POLTCHORDIA 
Timothy Power 


Introduction 

In the intensely politicized musical culture of Classical Athens, where 
few aspects of the production or consumption of mousike were ideologi¬ 
cally neutral or purely aesthetic, the musical instrument, the organon, 
always occupies a most critical position; it is the material object, visually 
symbolic, around which the changing socio-political dramas of musi¬ 
cal experience can be scripted. As musicologist Kevin Dawe has put 
it, musical instruments are “part of active and potent symbol systems. 
They exist in webs of culture, entangled in a range of discourses and 
political intrigues, and they occupy engendered and status dehning 
positions”.' This assertion is meant as a wake-up call to collectors and 
curators—who typically fetishize instruments as purely aesthetic objets 
d’art or antique mechanical curiosities—and to contemporary musicol¬ 
ogy, until fairly recently an insistently ‘apolitical’ discipline, based in 
great measure on Romantic notions of music as a socially autonomous 
art, that has long neglected (or resisted) serious consideration of the 
sociology of instruments.^ But no-one familiar with the representation 
of musical instruments in hfth and fourth century Athenian art and 
literature will be surprised by Dawe’s contentions; certainly, no-one who 
has read Peter Wilson’s rich studies of the manifold webs of culture in 
which the aulos and the lyra are entangled in Athens, of the wide-rang¬ 
ing ideological projects and social strategies in which these ‘simple’ reed 
and stringed instruments are put to deliberate use by Athenian poets, 
musicians, politicians and intellectuals.^ Wilson has shown dehnitively 


‘ Dawe (2001) 221. 

^ This has been changing with some rapidity, however. See especially McClary 
(1991), Leppert (1993) and Waksman (1999), an important study of the electric guitar 
in twentieth century American popular culture. 

^ Wilson (1999), (2004a); cf also Martin (2003) and Csapo (2004) on the aulos. 
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the extent to which organa, always exceeding their materiality, constitute 
dynamic, contested complexes of ‘extra-musical’ ideas about cultural 
power, social formation, political order and identity 

In this chapter I would like to consider a short poetic text that raises 
a number of intriguing questions about the changing social signih- 
cance of the lyre in the later hfth century We owe its preservation to 
the second century AD music theorist Cleonides. In his Introduction to 
Harmonics, Cleonides undertakes a survey of the semantics of the word 
tonos. Arguing that tonos can be used in the sense of phthongos “musical 
note” (like that produced by a plucked string), he cites these elegiac 
couplets attributed to an “Ion” (93 Leurini = 32 West = Cleonid. Isag 
harm. 12, p. 202 Jan = Euclid. 8, 216 Menge; Manuel Bryennius Har¬ 
monica p. llGJonker): 

ev58Kdxop5e deKaPdpova xd^iv eyoaiaa'* 

KaP aupcpcovoTjaag dppoviag rpiodoug- 
Ttplv pev a’ eTirdrovov \|/dX?iov 5 id xeaaapa Ttavreg 
''EX^iriveg, OTiaviav pohaav deipdpevoi. 

Eleven-stringed lyre, having a ten-step arrangement 
and concordant road-junctures of attunement: 
previously all Greeks plucked you at seven notes, 
through (two) tetrachords, raising a poor music/Muse.® 

Probably the beginning of a poem that would have continued for at least 
one more couplet,^ these lines have received a fair amount of scholarly 
attention over the past century, much of it focused on two problems. First, 
the question of authenticity and authorship—is Cleonides’ “Ion” Ion of 
Chios? WUamowitz-Moellendorff thought that the eleven-stringed lyre 
celebrated in the poem was only invented (by the Milesian citharode Tim- 
otheus) long after the Chian’s death c. 422 BC. Accordingly, WUamowitz- 
Moellendorff denied Ion’s authorship, putting forward another candi¬ 
date instead, the fourth century Ion of Samos, an obscure composer 
of epigrams. However, these arguments have been satisfactorUy refuted, 
and it is now generally agreed that “Ion” is the famed Ion of Chios.** 


Exoig ael fere codd.: exouaa Meibom, exoioa Diels. 

^ xd(; oupcp. codd.: koI West. 

^ The translation is much indebted to the commentary of West (1992c) 23—8. On 
the Atticisms, see West (1974) 174. 

’ A (nun) de clause must have answered the prin men in line 3. 

“ Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf (1903) 75nl; (1927) 283 (cf. Diels on 36B5 DK [= 93 
Leurini = 32 West], p. 381). Refutation: Duse (1980) 122-3; West (1974) 173-4; (1992c) 
23—4. I return to the dating of the invention of the hendecachord lyre below. 
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A second and more complicated problem has long challenged students 
of ancient organology and music theory: making sense of the complex 
description of the eleven-stringed lyre. What does Ion mean by “ten- 
step arrangement” and “concordant road-junctures of attunemenf’? A 
number of interpretations have been put forward, far too technically 
detailed to rehearse here. A reductive precis mainly derived from the 
analysis of M. L. West might run as follows: the eleven strings of Ion’s 
lyre—or more probably, as West notes, the kithara, the larger version of 
the tortoise-shell lyre—are ordered or arranged {taxis) so as to produce 
ten intervals or “steps” between each string’s note {dekabamon) which 
define a wide melodic compass.® Whereas the arrangement of strings 
on the older heptachord lyre offers only two conjoined tetrachords {tes- 
sara) —that is, four tones that share one tone in common (for example, 
efgabcd, where a is the common tone)—the new hendecachord lyre 
features a disjunct tetrachord above or below two conjunct ones (for 
example, efgabcd ef'g'a '). a and e' in the previous example are Ion’s triodoi, 
junctures where the player can take a new melodic “road”, seamlessly 
modulating into a different modal scale {harmonid). These road-juncture 
tones stand neatly in the “concordant” intervallic relation of an octave 
to other notes above or below: e-e (, a-a This amounts to saying that 
the hendecachord lyre offers its player complex harmonic and melodic 
possibilities that the (relatively) impoverished heptachord version can¬ 
not accommodate. 

It is not at all my intention, however, to elaborate further the technical 
reconstruction of Ion’s hendecachord lyre. Rather, instead of continuing 


® Lyra is the unmarked term for any type of lyre, ineluding the kithara, in fifth cen¬ 
tury poetry; the strict application of the terms does not come about until the fourth 
century (for example, Aristoxenus fr. 102 Wehrli). 

West (1974) 174. West (1992c) 23-28 provides a far more rigorous analysis of the 
terminology. Cf also Le\4n (1961), Comotti (1972), Duse (1980), and the earlier scholar¬ 
ship cited in West (1992c) 25n37. These accounts differ on some key technical points, 
but such details have no bearing on this chapter. Two recent works have offered more 
idiosyncratic readings of 93 Leurini = 32 West, neither persuasive. Maas and Snyder 
(1989) 154 suggest that Ion is describing a harp, not a polychord lyre, a contention 
solidly refuted by West (1992c) 24. Anderson (1994) 109-11 points out that chorde can 
mean “note” as well as “string” (which indeed it can, as when applied to the autos: 
for example. Find. tyth. 12.19), and raises the possibility that Ion is referring not to a 
new eleven-stringed lyre, but to the seven-stringed instrument played with a technique 
that produces four extra notes in the form of harmonics. Hendekachordos would mean 
simply “producing eleven notes”. But given the historical reality of eleven-stringed 
lyres in the fifth century—a reality recognized by Anderson—this interpretation is 
forced and highly unlikely. 
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to treat 93 Leurini = 32 West as a free-floating chunk of music theory, 
as (seemingly) socially abstracted as the scientiflc discourse of Cleonides 
that frames it, I shall try to make sociological sense of it in relation 
to the frame from which it emerged, the Athenian ‘culture of strings’. 
I suggest that Ion’s positive appraisal of the hendecachord lyre, along 
with his criticism of the spania mousa of the heptachord lyre, is a coded 
‘metamusical’ performance of socio-political subjectivity that goes well 
beyond the mere statement of aesthetic preference and technical/theo¬ 
retical knowledge. That this elegiac poem was most likely composed 
for performance in the Athenian symposium, where such gestures of 
discursive and musical self-fashioning were taking new forms in the 
later flfth century, compels such a reading all the more. 


Ion Mousikos at the Symposium 

The greater part of extant archaic and classical elegy was composed for 
performance at symposia;" a sympotic context for 93 Leurini = 32 West 
makes sense on the level of general content as well as metre. Mousike 
was a deflning element of the sympotic experience; sympotic elegy is 
thus full of references to the instruments that provide the soundtrack 
for drinking parties.'^ 93 Leurini = 32 West may be understood as an 
elaborate example of this tendency, but one very much in line with 
the increasingly elaborate metasympotic language of the flfth century 
elegiac ‘renewal’: the complexity of the instrument and the theoreti¬ 
cally rich underpinnings of the music it produces are matched by the 
complexity of the language.'^ And it likely shows as well the influence 
of sympotic lyric, in which the motif of addressing the lyre or barbitos 
in song seems not to have been uncommon. The apostrophe to the 
barbitos with a heptatonos garus (“voice of seven notes”) that opens Bac- 
chylides’ sympotic encomium for Alexander of Macedonia could have 


" See, for example, Reitzenstein (1893) 45-52, West (1974) 11-12; Miralles 
(1971). 

For example, Theog. 241, 522-3, 761, 825, 941, 943, 1041, 1056. Cf. Ion’s ref¬ 
erence to sympotic music-making in 90 Leurini = 27.7-8 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c: 
i'to) 5ia vt)Kx6(; aoi5Ti, | opxeiaGco xtq (“let someone dance and sing all night”). At 89 
Leurini = 26.11 West = Ath. 447d, choroi (“choirs”) are called the “dear children” of 
wine. This is a reference, though, not to sympotic music, but to Dionysian festival 
choruses, probably dithyrambic—a genre in which Ion also worked. 

See Miralles (1971), (1993). 
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been a specific point of reference (or foil) for Ion: "O (3dp(3tTe, priKeTi 
TzaaaaXov (pnXap[oa)v I enTaxovov ?i[i]Y'updv KdiiTiane ydpnv I Sefip’ 
ei; epdi; xepai; (“O barbitos, guard no longer your peg and silence 
your sweet voice of seven notes; come to my hands. .Given the 
conservative, markedly amateur nature of music-making at the sym¬ 
posium indicated by most our ancient sources, how can we explain 
the encomium of this new, technically sophisticated instrument, the 
eleven-stringed lyre? To answer the question we must try to understand 
something about the ideology of music, in particular lyre music, at the 
elite symposium, and the challenges to that ideology that were emerging 
in the second part of the fifth century 

I begin with one of Ion’s own anecdotes that involves the sympo¬ 
sium, the lyre and the assertion of elite distinction: the three elements 
central to my discussion of 93 Leurini = 32 West. In the Epidemiai, 
Ion describes how, as a young man, he witnessed Cimon distinguishing 
himself at an Athenian symposium by performing “not unpleasantly” 
a song he was called upon to sing and (presumably) play on the lyre 
(7iapaK?iri9evTOi; doai xal aaavTOi; otjk dri8a)i;, “having been called 
to sing, and having sung rather well”).'^ The other guests praise the 
aristocratic general for being “more sophisticated than Themistocles, 
for he [Themistocles] declared that he did not learn to sing or play 
the lyre, but knew how to make a city powerful and wealthy” (enatveiv 
Tonq Tiapovxai; dn; Se^troxepov ©eptoxoK^ieotx;- eKeivov yap aSetv pev 
ot) (pdvai paGetv ofiSe Ki0ap{^eiv, noXtv 8e Tioifjoat peyd?iriv xal 
7i?iot)otav eTiIoxaoGai). 

The anecdote is valuable in that it neatly reveals a traditional concep¬ 
tion of sympotic musical practice, in particular lyre-playing {kitharizein),'^ 


Bacchyl. 20B Maehler; cf. Bacchyl. 20C 1-2 Maehler; Sappho fr. 118. The hym- 
nic invocation of the phorminx in Find. Pyth. 1.1-4 could be another (non-.sympotic) 
lyric point of reference. It is tempting to make a connection between 93 Leurini = 
32 West and ‘Terpander’ fr. 4 Bergk/Gostoli, two hexameter lines that herald the use 
of the seven-stringed, rather than the older four-stringed phorminx in the performance 
of a citharodic hymn to Apollo. But the authenticity of the latter fragment within the 
archaic ‘Terpandrian’ citharodic tradition, with which Ion would have been familiar, 
is in doubt. See, for example, Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf (1903) 64nl, who dates the 
hexameters to the third century BC. 

106* Leurini = FGrH 392 F13 = Plut. Cm. 9.1-6. 

The importance of the lyre to sympotic musical culture is reflected in the central 
place of the kitharistes in the curriculum of primary education in Athens. On the ideologi¬ 
cal and practical continuum between the schoolroom and symposium see Reitzenstein 
(1893) 32-3. See Nagy (1990a) 107 with reference to the relation between these two 
elite institutions explored in Clouds', also Lissarrague (1990) 138-9. 
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that is central to the symposium’s ideology of exclusivity: lyre-playing 
is an index of socio-cultural distinction, an expression of elite cultural 
paideia and gentlemanly sophistication {denotes)', it is precious cultural 
capital that, in the private realm of the symposium, is valued more 
highly than the practical political know-how of the populist Themis- 
tocles, whose amousia marks him as a sympotic outsider.'^ The lyre—both 
the music it produces and the politically fraught metamusical discourse 
it inspires—dehnes the exclusive aristocratic group. The Cimonian elites 
reassure themselves of their own pre-eminent distinction by critically 
qualifying Themistocles’ political power in the democratic city with 
aspersions about his bad lyric culture.'® 

Ion, as his own aristocratic background and high-status philiae would 
suggest,'® is not a detached ‘reporter’ of the attitudes of aristocratic 
Athenian symposiasts; he shares them, and he partakes of the exclu¬ 
sive ideology behind them. Thus we hear Ion again praising Cimon’s 
character in terms that recall his sympotic musicality his “harmonious 
temper [emmeles) ... and cultivated {memousomenon) performance in good 
society {sumperiphorais)”, while damning, in comparison, a later populist 
politician, Pericles, in terms of his unsophisticated sympotic behaviour.®" 
Ion calls Pericles’ conversation {homilid) “impudent” {mothonikos), thus 
wittily giving a rather ‘Laconic’ colour to his cultural snobbery that 
certainly resonates with the Spartan-friendly politics of the Cimonian 
set. Elsewhere, Ion recalls with admiration Cimon’s successful appeal 
in 463 BC to the Athenian demos to send Sparta a force of hoplites 
during the Messenian revolts (107* Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 = Plut. 


For the amousia of Themistocles see also Plut. Them. 2.4.2-5; Cic. Tusc. 1.4 (where 
it is noted, summam eruditionem Graeci sitam censebant in neruorum uocumque cantihus, “The 
Greeks held that the proof of the highest education was found in instrumental and 
vocal music”; tr. King). Cleon is unsurprisingly derided as a bad lyre player by the 
chorus of old school elites in Knights 989-90. 

The elite rhetorical strategy is, of course, experdy turned round by Themistocles, 
who implies that it is just his lyric amousia that guarantees his political expertise in 
the democratic polis. See Wilson (2004a) 299-300. Wilson notes the anti-elite politi¬ 
cal significance of traditions connecting Themistocles to the construction of the first 
Athenian public music hall, the Odeion (Vitr. De arch. 5.9.1), a building devoted to the 
democratization of once elite-onlv lyric culture. Cf Mosconi (2000) 250-70. 

« Jacoby (1947a), West (1985).' 

™ 109* Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Plut. Per. 5.3. See Ford (2002) 194, whose para¬ 
phrase I quote. Ford olfers an excellent discussion of Ion’s guardedly elite vision of the 
literary and musical “sophistication” (dexiotes) demonstrated by symposiasts (pp. 188-94). 
Sophocles famously won Ion’s approval in this regard (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = 
Ath. 603e-604d); Ion connects the tragedian’s dexiotes with his high social status (he is 
“one of the chrestoi”) and his quietism in Athenian (democratic) politics. 
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dm. 16.8-10); the elegiac 90 Leurini =27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c 
has been read as Ion’s own poetic contribution to this expedition.^' 
His characterization of Pericles as a mothon —a Helot with airs—thus 
seems especially loaded. 

Mothonikos may carry with it an additional charge of elite-focalized 
musico-political criticism. The Mothon was the name of a dance tune 
played on the aulos (Ath. 618c), an instrument that by the second half 
of the hfth century was increasingly being demonized by some dis¬ 
criminating elites as low class, morally debased, overly ‘democratized’, 
educationally and sympotically inappropriate—in large part due to its 
use by foreign professionals in the demotic entertainments of drama 
and dithyramb that bloomed in Periclean Athens.Furthermore, the 
dance performed to this piped tune is described as (popxiKov 6pxTl|Ta, 
Kal vanxiKov, a vulgar, unrestrained dance, associated with sailors, those 
upstart promoters of radical democracy and cultural degeneracy in 
Athens, at least in the eyes of the culturally and politically conservative 
upper classes.Ion hgures Pericles’ very speech as an inappropriate 
incursion of a low, deformed demotic culture of mousike into the high 
culture kosmos of the symposium—embodied in the graceful, politically 
correct hgure of Cimon mousikos. 


Jacoby (1947a) 9. Cf. West (1985) 74, who connects the poem to Cimon’s later 
embassy to Sparta, around 450. 

See Wilson (1999), Csapo (2004). Critias significandy marks the aulos as a distinctly 
unsympotic instrument in comparison to the stringed barbitos, which he associates with 
his aristocratic .sympotic exemplar Anacreon (88B1.4 DK =1.4 West); cf. Wilson (2003) 
190-1. Note that, like Ion, Critias also composed ‘public’ aulodic music (for tragedy) 
and, like another famous rejecter of the aulos, Alcibiades, enjoyed playing it himself 
(Chamaeleon of Heraclea ap. Ath. 184d); there clearly develops in the fifth century 
a double standard about what is appropriate musical practice where and for whom: 
elites can both denigrate and play the aulos, but always on their own terms; it is a sign 
of their own mastery of the cultural discourse that they can create the rules under 
which such behaviours are not ‘inconsistent’. 

The Mothon: Pollux 4.101; cf Eq. 697, Schol. Ar. PL 279, with Barker (1984) 
275n74. On the powerful democratic ideology of the Athenian navy see Loraux (1986) 
16111, Euben (1997) 66, 89-90. Two later fifth century elite critics associate cultural 
degeneracy (in music and poetry) with the naval empowerment of the demos. In Frogs 
1071-2, Aeschylus accuses Euripides’ “democratic” (952) tragedy of encouraging 
sailors to “talk back” to their superiors {antilegein, antagoreuein). Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol, a 
work that criticizes the bullying hegemony of the oarsmen in democratic Athens (for 
example, 1.2), indignantly claims that the demos has done away with elites who prac¬ 
tise traditional mousike, which it does not consider kalon (and what does it know about 
what is truly kalonP), while it “sings .. . and dances and mans the fleet” to serve its own 
interests (1.13). See Wilson (1997) 93-4 on this passage. Of course, elite symposiasts 
could imagine themselves as sumposiou nautai (Dion. Chalc. fr. 5.2). See Miralles (1993) 
510-1 on the metaphor. 
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The Problem of Polychordia 

From these fragmented, yet ideologically consistent “critical scenes” 
preserved in the prose fragments emerges a picture of Ion as someone 
invested in the maintenance of elite cultural distinction, and sympathetic 
to traditional aristocratic/oligarchic notions of musical proprietas in the 
symposium/”* It is surprising, then, that in his own sympotic elegy he 
denigrates the symbolic core of that proprietas, the seven-stringed lyre, 
and celebrates the ascendancy of a most untraditional instrument, one 
associated with the most transgressive exponent of the popular New 
Music, the virtuoso citharode Timotheus of MUetus/^ Polychordia indeed 
emerges in the conservative elite cultural criticism of the later hfth and 
fourth centuries—comedy, Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus—as the most 
vivid emblem of the excesses of professional virtuoso performers, of 
the idiotic poikilia of the musical innovations that grew out of control 
under the vulgar theatrokratia of radical Athenian democracy/® The 
polychord lyre is the decadence, the too-muchness of illicit kainotomia 
(“innovation”)—and the political culture that promotes it—made vis¬ 
ible; it is a material deformation of the simple, well-ordered lyric tradi¬ 
tions of archaia mousike, traditions that one conservative critic, probably 
Aristoxenus, sums up with a term whose anti-democratic connotations 
cannot be missed: oligochordia ([Plut.] De mus. 1137b). 

The criticisms of polychordia are numerous. A selection; in Pherecrates’ 
well-known priamel of the New Music ‘anti-canon’, Timotheus’ kithara 
with its “twelve strings” tops the list of the violent transgressions 
directed against a personihed Mousike {Cheiron fr. 155.25 PCG)T Plato 
bans from his ideal city all polychord stringed instruments, which he 


On “critical scenes”, “social occasions in which one person offered a musical 
performance and another the judgement on it”, see Ford (2002) 3. 

® Timotheus famously vaunts his innovations on the eleven-stringed kithara in his 
citharodic nomos Persae 229-31. 

* On the politicized criticism of the New Music see Csapo (2004), espeeially pp. 
229ff on the assessment of polychordia. 

“Twelve strings” is a hyperbolic comic generalization. Pherecrates also mentions 
the twelve chordai of Melanippides: see West (1992b) 361. Melanippides does not seem 
to have been a citharode, however. He is known only as a dithyrambist: see testimonia 
and fragments in Campbell (1993) 14—29. Here chorde means “note”, as often (for the 
seven strings of the lyre represent notes of the various harmoniai); the reference is to 
the employment of a greater melodic range in the composition of aulos music. Cf 
During (1945) 181. Pherecrates could be intentionally drawing attention to the influ¬ 
ence of dithyramb on kitharoidia, a controversial musical and generic development (see 
next note). 
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sees as corrupt mimemata of the dreaded aulos, the “most polychord” of 
all instruments [Rep. 399d).^** Besides the politically unthreatening syrinx 
(intended for rural peasants), he would keep only the seven-stringed 
lyre and kithara, on which citizens would play music primarily in the 
most traditional, ethically correct mode, the Dorian.^® References to 
the polychord kithara in two post-classical sources reflect the persistence 
of this political and ethical critical discourse. In Aristides Quintilianus 
De mus. 2.16 it is (negatively) gendered feminine against the “male” 
seven-stringed kithara and lyre. Plutarch advises the savvy politician 
to manipulate the democratic polis with the same complex technique 
that a virtuoso kitharist uses to play a “many-noted, many-stringed” 
instrument.In comparison, Plutarch figures oligarchic Sparta as the 
classic seven-stringed lyre—a predictable move, given Sparta’s reputa¬ 
tion for musical conservatism, especially in matters concerning the lyre. 
The many stories about the Spartan ephor’s threatening to cut “extra” 
strings from Timotheus’ polychord kithara at the Carneian mousikoi 
agones are probably apocryphal—anecdotal reflexes of Timotheus’ own 
self-dramatizing ‘defense’ in his Persae against the Spartans, who have 
reproached him for “dishonoring the older Muse with new songs” 
(211-12).^' However, these stories do seem to offer an accurate reflection 


® At Laws 700e, Plato laments the mimesis of autos music (itself notoriously given 
to mimetic sound effects) that has been introduced into kitharoidia. Wilson (2003) 183 
makes the point that polychordia was especially galling to elites because it could be seen 
as a corrupt attempt to reproduce on the kithara the extended melodic compass and 
harmonic versatility of the ‘demotic’ aulos. 

® The Dorian is the ethically and ethnically unproblematic ‘degree zero’ of Hellenic 
music, the one true Hellenic mode (PL Lack 188d), closely associated with citharodic 
music (see, for example, [Arist.] ft 19.48, Ar. Eq. 989-90), and so preferred by elite 
critics. Plato’s notorious retention of the Phrygian mode alongside the Dorian has 
been read as inconsistent with the overall logic of his purgative, lyric reorganization 
of musical culture, but it speaks to the .symbolic power of the lyre. As the context 
suggests, now that Phrygian music will be played on the lyre, not the aulos, it will be 
restrained, Hellenized, made ethically safe. 

™ Pint. Mor. [De unius rep.) 827b5-8: eu 5e ttokucpOokkcp xal rcokux6p5(p auvoiaeTai 
STutoKparia, xa gev dviel(; xa 5’ ctixeicov xx \(; TtokixEiai;, xakdaai; x’ ev xaip^ xai 
KapXEpax; auGu; Eg<P'U(;, “he will also get on well in a democracy with its many sounds 
and strings by loosening the strings in some matters of government and tightening 
them in others, relaxing at the proper time and then again holding fast mightily” (tr. 
Fowler). The implicit equivalence of a democratic politician with a professional popular 
musician is, of course, ideologically loaded. For the ‘democratic’ connotations of the 
musical terms anieinai and ehalazein, which Plutarch borrows directly from Plato, see 
Csapo (2004) 243-4, 

The anecdote appears (with minor variations) in Pint. De prof. virt. 84a, Dio Chrys. 
33.57, Paus. 3.12.10, Cic. Leg. 2.39, Boethius De Musica 1.1. Other, still more suspect 
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of a real lyric conservatism in Sparta, which was admired (and surely 
romanticized) by elite, phUolaconizing opponents of the New Music 
in Athens.^^ It seems all the more odd, then, that Ion, a sympotes of an 
earlier generation of phUolaconizing elite Athenians, should embrace 
polychordia so enthusiastically 

Should we imagine that Ion had a late-in-life conversion to the new- 
style citharody practised by his fellow Ionian Timotheus, and sought 
to emulate it in the symposium?’^ This is unlikely West has made the 
point that, although Ion was probably stUl alive during the early years 
of Timotheus’ career, there is no reason to believe that the Chian’s 
eleven-stringed lyre refers to that played by the MUesian citharode. 
There is rather good reason to think that such polychord instruments 
had been around since the middle of the hfth century; 93 Leurini = 
32 West could thus have been written at any point in the three decades 
before Ion’s death (though the late 430s-420s seem the most likely 
window).Timotheus, as I will argue below, is responsible not for the 
invention of the eleven-stringed kithara (a belief that is based on an 
overly literal reading—one doubtless encouraged by this self-dramatiz¬ 
ing citharode—of Persae 229-31),^^ but rather its popularization and 
ultimate ‘democratization’ at the public mousikoi agones in the years 
after the death of Ion. Far from imagining that Ion was seduced by 
a populist politics of citharodic polychordia as it was constructed in the 
discourse of the New Music and its critics, I suggest that he was drawn 
to the eleven-stringed kithara because its very esotericism, its intellectual, 
anti-popular snob appeal made good sense within the symposium’s 
ideology of exclusivity. 


versions, put citharodes of previous generations in the place of Timotheus (Phrynis: 
Plut. Ag 10; Terpander (!): Plut. Inst. Lac. 17). See further Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(1903) 69flE, Marzi (1988). 

® Csapo (2004) 24Ilf 

So Duse (1980) 123. There is an anecdotal tradition that makes Euripides an 
early fan and collaborator of Timotheus (Satyrus, POxy 1176, fr. 39, col. 22; Plut. An 
sent 23). The stories probably draw upon the fact that both were contemporaneous 
‘artists in residence’ at the Macedonian court of Archelaus; or they reflect an uncritical 
acceptance of some comic depiction of the two innovators as conspiratorial fellow- 
travellers in the Athenian modernist .^eitgeist. 

West (1992b) 62-4. 

® As West (1974) 174 notes. 
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The Theatrokratization of the Lyre 

This ideology was being tested in the second half of the hfth century; 
the traditional elite investment in ‘string culture’ was becoming deval¬ 
ued by the attempts of the demos to hold shares in it as well.’® First, 
in the Athenian popular imagination, kitharoidia was fast becoming not 
something a symposiast did with his lyre, but what highly remunerated 
professional citharodes did with their grand concert kitharai at the Pan- 
athenaic mousikoi agones. Agonistic kitharoidia was, even in the archaic and 
early classical period, a mostly professional enterprise—elite amateurs 
generally played the lyre in private, not the kithara on the festival bema. 
But the culture of agonistic music seems to have been actively patron¬ 
ized by the elite at this time. A good indication of the charisma and 
prestige exerted by competitive kitharoidia among upper-class Athenians 
are the numerous depictions of citharodes in performance, wearing 
glamorous costumes and playing hnely crafted kitharai, on black- and 
red-hgured vases from the sixth and early hfth centuries—the same 
kinds of vessels that often depict music-making in the restricted con¬ 
text of the symposium, and were themselves used at symposia.” Some 
scenes of citharodic agones also include representations of one or two 
spectators who, as a rule, appear to be kaloi k’agathoi of the cultured 
elite—stand-ins perhaps for the vase owners themselves. Some are 
shown sniffing howers as they listen, lost in what seems to be a state 
of aesthetic rapture not unlike that which we see enjoyed by drinkers 
in scenes of sympotic music-making.’® We get the sense of an unprob¬ 
lematic continuity between the public ‘string culture’ in Athens and the 
private one of the symposium: citharodes are imagined as performing 
not for the ochlos, but for a select in-group. The numerous depictions of 
Apollo and Heracles kitharoidoi also suggest an aristocratic ‘possession’ 


“ See Mosconi (2000), Must! (2000), Wilson (2004a). 

See the images, with commentary, collected in Maas and Snyder (1989) 53—78; cf. 
Kotsidu (1991) SOllE and her comment, “Die Darstellmgen musischer Agom sind mit wenigen 
Ausnahmen auf Symposion-Gefdfien angebracht.. .” (p. 105); Vos (1986), Shapiro (1992) 65-9. 
A catalogue of pseudo-Panathenaic amphorae depicting citharodes (and other agonistic 
musicians), which were probably collected by wealthy private citizens, may be found 
in Kotsidu (1991) 293-300. 

See for instance ARV^ 3.2, Louvre, Paris Gl, a red-figure amphora attributed to 
the Andocides painter; ARV^ 383.199, Boston 26.61, a red-figure amphora attributed 
to the Brygos painter; other exemplary images collected in Shapiro (1992)—and see 
comments on flower-snilfing listeners (p. 62). 
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of agonistic citharodic culture that is closely tied to the promotion of 
the Panathenaic agones by the Peisistratids.^® 

Such images become far less common after Pericles’ rise to power, 
however. This development likely indicates an elite turn away from an 
increasingly democratic re-envisioning of agonistic music in this period. 
At the center of this democratization of musical culture was Pericles’ 
construction shortly after 450 of a massive public music hall, the 
Odeion, alongside the heart and soul of demotic mousike, the Theatre 
of Dionysus. Here were housed the Panathenaic mousikoi agones, newly 
reorganized by Pericles, according to Plutarch {Pa. 13.11), in an attempt 
to win popular acclaim {philotimoumenos).*^ The Odeion signihed on a 
grand scale a new civic possession—in Plato’s terms, the theatrocratiza- 
tion —of kitharoidia, the premiere event at the agones. Athens becomes 
the most important musical market in Greece, offering large monetary 
awards to the star citharodes who could win the favour of the demos.'^'' 
The mass-elite tensions brought about by this increased popularization 
and professionalization are reflected in the visual record, as Wilson 
shows: Apollo now rarely holds in his hands a kithara, but rather the 
gentleman-amateur’s tortoise-shell lyre;”*^ the mythological citharodes 
depicted on pots tend rather to be Easterners (like many of the real- 
life star citharodes) with problematic relationships to Apollo and the 
Muses: Thamyras, Linus, even Marsyas. 


There are several examples of Attic Apollo kitharoidos vases from the late sixth 
and fifth centuries, on which Apollo is depicted singing to the kithara at an agon. See, 
for example, ARV^ 594.62, Boston 97.370, a red-figure oinochoe, and London B260 
{CVA Br. Mus. 4, pi. 64, la (209)), a black-figure neck-amphora that shows, on the 
obverse, Apollo in citharodic regalia standing alongside Artemis, and, on the reverse, 
a mortal citharode; other examples are collected at Kotsidu (1991) 215-6, nn25-7. On 
the Herakles Mousikos vases (and their connection to Peisistratid policy), see Schauen- 
burg (1979); Boardman (1975) 10-1; Kotsidu (1991) 113-5, with helpftil bibliography 
(216nn29-33); Shapiro (1992) 69. 

On the Odeion and Pericles’ musical policies see now Mosconi (2000); cf Davison 
(1958); Shapiro (1992) 57-8. Themistocles is said to have built a ‘proto-Odeion’ on 
the same site as the Periclean Odeion. Vitr. 5.9.1 claims that Themistocles constructed 
the roof with the “masts and spars of ships from the Persian spoils”. This whole story 
is perhaps apocryphal; but the close association of the Odeion with the ‘democratic’ 
naval victory at Salamis is perhaps a telling reflex of the ideological significance of 
the building. 

■*' First prize in kitharoidia at the Panathenaia in the fourth century was a golden 
olive-branch crown worth 1000 drachmas plus a fiat cash award of 500 silver drachmas 
[IG IP 2311). Comparatively, a roughly contemporary inscription from Eretria records 
a first prize of 200 drachmas {IG Xll.ix 189). 

« Wilson (2004a) 281-7, with Sard (1992). 
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Against the changing socio-economic and political climate of public 
string culture, we might reconsider the class-based reading of the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes offered by Norman O. Brown. Brown reads the hgure 
of Hermes as the projection of the “aspirations and achievements of 
the Greek lower classes”, opposed to the old guard, aristocratic-iden- 
tihed Apollo.'*^ The hymn, traditionally regarded as the latest of the 
Hymns to be composed—perhaps as late as the early part of the hfth 
century'*'^—ascribes the invention of the lyre to the upstart Hermes 
(25-51), who quickly sees the value of the instrument as an object of 
commercial exchange with an appreciative audience, in this case, his 
older brother Apollo (4351E). The Hymn, in presenting the inception 
of ‘show business’ as virtually cognate with Hermes’ invention of 
kitharoidia, may be expressing the contemporary demystihcation of the 
noble, transcendent status of lyre-playing as constructed by aristocratic 
ideology Hermes kitharoidos/empolaios (lit. “concerned in trade”) would 
thus represent a popular re-imagining of lyre music as an accessible, 
circulating commodity that is produced and consumed, bought and sold 
like any other of the epamoibima erga (“commercial preserves”) that the 
god has received from Zeus as his time (“office”) to manage (516-7).^® An 
Attic red-hgure krater dated to around 460 shows Hermes, along with 
Dionysus—a signihcant pairing—judging the citharodic performance 
of a satyr in full stage regalia; we could read this image as a reflection 
of the same ‘low’ recontextualization of kitharoidiad^ This undermin¬ 
ing of the aristocratic patronage of the agones leads to a deflnitive cut 
between the exclusive private string culture of the schoolroom and 
symposium and pandemic agonistic culture; in fact, the boundary 
between the two becomes vigorously policed by some conservative 


Brown (1947) 97. Johnston (2002) ofiers a very dilFerent reading of Hermes and 
the lyre. 

Fifth-century date: Gorgemanns (1976). 

The hymn contains the earhest account that we know of Hermes’ invention of the 
lyre. Apart from this story, the god has no significant connection to mousike: see Allen, 
Halliday and Sykes (1936) 277; Clay (1989) 101. The heurematography of the lyre 
and kithara is itself jumbled and conflicting: Hermes, Apollo, even legendary mortals 
are named as inventors and cultivators: see Hagg (1989) 62n96; Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff (1903) 76-7. The varying accounts could stem from conflicting musico-ideo- 
logical positionings of the fifth and fourth centuries BC. Against the rather peaceful 
negotiation of lyric possession in the hymn, we may consider the more contentious 
tradition suggested by a bronze sculpture on Mount Helicon (likely fifth/fourth cen¬ 
tury) described by Pausanias (9.30.1): Apollo and Hermes physically fighting over the 
lyre (iiaxogevoi reepi xfii; Xupai;). 

« See Wilson (2004a) 287n45. 
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elites, lest the vulgar taint of the latter infect the former—a concern 
that becomes all the more urgent with the popularization of the New 
Music kitharoidia in the later hfth century. Thus we see the old guard 
Dikaios Logos in Clouds 970-2 encouraging the corporal punishment of 
any schoolboy who would attempt to reproduce on his lyre the virtuoso 
stylings made popular by Phrynis, a citharode who won a Panathenaic 
victory, presumably at the Odeion, in the mid 440s.'^’ Aristotle argues 
that the kithara should be left completely out of traditional musical pai- 
deia on account of its being a technikon organon, ht only for the banausic 
professionals at the agones {Pol. 1341a). Agonistic music is to be avoided 
by the eTieuGepoi; Kal 7i87rat5e'i)|ievo(; (“free and educated”) now, and 
left to “the vulgar audience mixed together from mechanics, hired 
labourers and the like”.'*® 

However, the schoolroom and the symposium were not safe refuges 
for elites intent on preserving their musical hegemony. Andrew Ford 
has demonstrated that the steady expansion of literary and musical 
education in hfth century Athens beyond its traditionally restricted 
realm led to a crisis in elite culture; symposiasts were forced to invent 
new, more elaborate means to maintain an “elusive musical distinc¬ 
tion”.'*® Nick Fisher, in a study that complements Ford’s, shows the 
(surprising) extent to which the aristocratic symposium in the later hfth 
century, its practices and customs, including its music, were becoming 
more familiar and even accessible to the demos at large. These develop¬ 
ments motivated some of the wealthiest elites to reaffirm their fading 
status distinction in part through the introduction of “more shocking 
or controversial accompanying entertainments”.®® To Fisher’s review 
of passages from Old Comedy that suggest such a demotic incursion 
into sympotic musical culture, and the elite reactions to it, I would add 
the distinction made in Plato Protagoras 347cd between “low-class and 
common symposiasts” (xoTi; ongTiootoii; xoTi; xiov (pahTirov xal dyopairov 


On Phrynis’ victory see Schol. Clouds 970 (p. 187 Holwerda) with Davison (1958) 
40-1, Hose (1993). 

Arist. Pol. 1342a 19-21: 6 5e (poptiKO:; ek Pavahotov xal 9r|x6)v Kai dkkcov xoionxcov 
onyKeiirevo:;, citioSoxtov dycova:;. The logic of Aristotle’s take on mousikoi agones is illu¬ 
minated by Rhet. 1367a32-3. Ober (1989) 277 paraphrases: “A man not carrying on a 
banausic trade [kchne) was shown to be a free man [eleutheros) because he need not ‘live 
for the sake of another’ [pros alton zen)". Both the agonistic performer and his audience 
are people “living for the sake of another” and so each complements the other. 

Ford (2002) 207; cf pp. 194—5 on the role of theatre in the promotion of “mass 
education”. 

“ Fisher (2000) 371. 
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avGpcDTHDv) and “gendemen symposiasts and educated men” (Ka?iol 
KocyaGol ongTiOTat Kal TieTiatSeniievoi): the former enjoy musical enter¬ 
tainments, while the latter enjoy restrained conversation. The distinction 
is clearly an exaggeration in service of the Platonic Socrates’ valorization 
of philosophical over musical culture.^' But the actual banalization of 
sympotic music no doubt makes the exaggerated rhetoric effective; for 
those interested in maintaining their distinction, philosophical logos is 
an appealing alternative to a traditional mousike that has been socially 
compromised. It is interesting to note, however, that Socrates himself 
took advantage of the new openness of once elite-restricted music. 
Denied access as a boy to training on the lyre, as an old man he takes 
up lyre lessons, with little success, in the classroom of the kitharistes 
Konnos (PI. Euth. 272c, Menex. 235e—6a). A fragment from an unknown 
comedy by Eupolis imagines Socrates’ performance of a lyric song of 
Stesichorus—presumably an elementary “recital piece” {epideixis) he 
learned from Konnos—as a travesty of the aesthetic and ethical deco¬ 
rum of the symposium: “Socrates, on receiving the lyre, while singing 
his recital piece of Stesichorus to it, stole a wine decanter”."’^ WUson 
argues convincingly that Socrates’ late and inept attempt to learn the 
lyre is a rhetorical play-act that “chips away at the educational capital 
that stiU attached to kitharistike among the elite, helping to undermine the 
claims of mousike as a source of sophia”?'^ But again, the philosopher’s 
act likely gains rhetorical force from the more widespread appropria¬ 
tion of elite string music by lower class strivers. Eupolis’ lampoon of 
Socrates lyrikos in fact plays in to the Socratic critique of music: if this 


See Murray (2004). 

Eupolis fr. 395 PCG\ 8E^d|j.evo(; 8e Ea)KpdxTi(; xkv e7i{5ei^iv <a5a)v> | ZxT|cnx6pou 
TXpoi; xpv kupav oivoxoriv ekXexi/ev. I prefer to retain the xiiv EtiidEi^iv that is transmitted 
in our source for the first line of this fragment (the Aldine scholion to Clouds 96). The 
reading in PCG is xkv ejiiSe^i’, “the to-the-right”, an insider sympotic term that refers 
to the direction of the lyre’s passage among singers (see the discussion in Storey 2003: 
322). This emendation is needless; worse, it kills part of the joke. “Epideixis” sounds odd 
when applied to the performance of lyric song in the studiedly informal symposium 
(again, see Storey); but that is the point. The word is used to describe formal, practised, 
public displays, generally of rhetoric, but also music (for example, PL Laws 658b, SIG 
703.6). Edmonds (1957-61) 435 understands it this way: “I take xkv ereidEi^iv as ‘his 
show-piece’ such as schoolboys performed for prizes. .. during the Apaturia (cf PI. 
Tim. 21b)”. “His epideixis” suggests the inappropriately studied, childishly practised 
manner of Socrates’ performance—his “recital”—of the Stesichorus song. (A song 
that was perhaps by then a tired chestnut along the lines of a “Fiir Elise”? Cf Eupolis 
fr. 148 PCG). 

Wilson (2004a) 301. 
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inept, uncouth man can make a go at lyre-playing in the symposium, 
where he clearly does not belong, then the distinction of that activity 
has really been compromised—better to study philosophy! 


‘Alternative’ String Cultures 

Some elites, unwilling to compete with the demos in the patronage and 
practice of public and private string culture, did turn away from the 
lyre entirely; rhetorike and philosophia offered more enticing opportunities 
to shore up political influence and socio-cultural capital. We think of 
Pheidippides’ ‘sophistic’ rejection of his father’s lyre {Clouds 1350). But 
others, as Ford and Fisher suggest, sought to stake out new positions 
of exclusivity and distinction within sympotic string culture by adopt¬ 
ing esoteric, experimental and exotic alternatives to the traditional 
seven-string lyre. Such a strategy represents a classic elite response to 
the appropriation by the lower classes of their status symbols, which 
has been discussed by Margaret Miller in regard to luxury goods such 
as clothing and utensils in Classical Athens. Elites stay ahead of the 
curve, assiduously adopting new, elaborate (or renewed) versions of these 
symbols in order to assure the continuity of their social distinction. 

Wilson sees the emergence of one alternative string culture in the 
sympotic circle of Critias based around the barbitos, the elongated, 
deeper-toned version of the lyre associated with the music of Sappho, 
Alcaeus and especially Anacreon.®^ This instrument was never played 
in public contexts, but was clearly a common musical resource in the 
super-elite symposia of the late sixth and early flfth centuries, as the 
corpus of ‘Anacreontic vases’ vividly illustrates. The visual record 
implies, however, that it dropped out of use by the middle of the flfth 
century even at symposia. But it was indeed the ‘retro’ appeal of the 
barbitos, and its current unfashionableness, that drew Critias to adopt it 
in the later part of the century: it had never been tainted by use in civic 
festivals, nor had it fallen into the hands of low-class sympotic strivers. 
Its exclusive aristocratic pedigree was therefore impeccable. 

The fashion for polychord harps of Lydian and Phrygian provenance 
such as the pektis, the trigonon and the magadis at Athenian symposia in 


Miller (1997) 253. 

“ Wilson (2003) 190-3. 
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the second half of the hfth century represents a related, if far more con¬ 
troversial, development in alternative string culture.^® Barbitoi and harps 
were regularly associated with one another, not necessarily because of 
similar sound or construction, but due to a shared exoticism and the 
overlapping contexts in which they were played. Pindar, in fact, attributes 
the invention of the barbitos to Terpander, who was inspired by the pektides 
played at Lydian banquets (fr. 125).^’ Aristotle was scandalized by his 
“forefathers’” use of these instruments—^which Aristoxenus calls, dispar¬ 
agingly, ekphula organa “alien instruments” (fr. 97 Wehrli)—and tried to 
give their strange enthusiasm a positive spin by chalking it up to a naive, 
“indiscriminate” propensity for learning of all sorts [Pol. 1341a31—2). 
But these Asiatic harps in fact played a part in a most discriminating 
socio-cultural strategy. The elites who adopted them were following a 
long tradition of asserting status by importing luxury goods from the 
East.^® Harps—expensive, exotic, visually arresting polychord instru¬ 
ments—served as potent symbols of social differentiation in an increas¬ 
ingly undifferentiated string culture. They were marked at the visual and 
sonic levels with the oriental habrosune (“luxury”) that had been integral 
to the ideology of distinction in the archaic symposium.^® 

Like the barbitos, the harp did not leave the conhnes of the domestic 
or sympotic-komastic environment, except for occasional forays on 
the demotic stage of comedy, where its music is roundly condemned 
as “low”, decadent, immoral—a characterization probably true on all 
counts. It is connected in a fragment from a comedy of Plato to the 
louche tradition of Ionian songs.®® But it is Gnesippus, an Athenian 


“ On these exotic harps see West (1992b) 70-5. 

By the 420s, Aristophanes was actually conflating harp and barbitos. In a discus¬ 
sion of his predecessor Magnes {Knights 520-3), the participle \|/dkk(Bv, the scholia tell 
us, refers to the older poet’s Barbitistai: Aristophanes is transfiguring the barbitos (struck 
with a plectrum) into a harp (plucked). Theocritus 16.45 takes this further, imagining 
the barbitos of Simonides as polykhordios. 

Aliller (1997) 250ff Indeed, the musical tralflc—in instruments, musicians, modes, 
rhythms and other stylemes—between East and West had for long been channelled 
through symposia (with the elite lyric circles on Lesbos as a key intermediary). In a 
fascinating fragment from a late fifth or early fourth century dithyramb (810 PMG), 
Telestes of Selinus evokes a primal scene of East-West musical confrontation, set sig¬ 
nificantly at a symposium: the companions of Pelops (ot)vo7ta5oi IfeXotto:;) are imagined 
making Asiatic music—singing the Phrygian tune [nomos) of the Mountain Mother to 
auletic accompaniment, plucking Lydian harps [pektides] —“alongside the wine-mixing 
bowls of the Greeks” (ttapd KpaTfjpa:; 'EXkdvcov). 

® Kurke (1992). 

“ Plato Com. 71.12—14 PCG: a girl singing a melos lonikon to a trigonon at a wealthy 
symposium. On ‘indecent’ Ionian songs see Ar. Eccl. 883, 890-9, 911-8; Thesm. 170; PL 
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melopoios of the 440s-430s, who is most closely associated with sympotic 
harp music. The intertwined themes of malakia, sexual excess, and 
hedonistic oriental truphe that mark the comic depictions of Gnesippus, 
suggest that around the harp was organized a suite of transgressive 
behaviours—cross-dressing, narcissistic self-display Lydianizing—that 
recalled those through which an earlier generation of symposiasts had 
‘performed’ their distinct otherness vis-a-vis the wider civic community®' 
That the harp seems to have been played rather widely by women in 
Athens—the oft-observed preponderance of female harpists in vase- 
paintings suggests this—no doubt played into comedy’s gendered riffs, 
and at the same time perhaps added to the exotic allure of the instru¬ 
ment for its male enthusiasts. 

Cratinus fr. 276 PCG describes Gnesippus as a tragic didaskalos 
leading “his chorus of hair-plucking slave women plucking [as on the 
harp] their gross songs/limbs in the Lydian style/mode” (8i8doKa?iO(; 
I ... TiapaxiTixptrov | e'xrov xopov A\)8ioxl xiA- | Aonorov peAri novripd). 
Hordern has argued convincingly against taking this passage at face 
value; Gnesippus is no didaskalos. Rather, we should locate his “chorus” 
within the symposium. Hordern identihes the chorus, as the grammatical 
feminines imply, with hired harp-girls and hetairai.^'^ But it is more likely 
that Gratinus is imagining a group of “effeminate” elite symposiasts 
engaged in some questionable musical and cosmetic practices, plucking 
harp strings and leg hairs—the two are wittily conflated in the punning 
language. Two points here: first, to figure such a group as a tragic cho¬ 
rus is entirely (in)appropriate—tragic choroi were, after all, made up of 
Athenian men, who, on occasion, dress up as (enslaved, Asiatic) women 
and sing. The joke could cut two ways: a swipe at a perceived decline 
in tragedy, always a comic obsession; and/or an attempt to undercut 
the pretensions of the alternative harp culture by assimilating it into 
the structures of the mainstream civic culture against which it reacts.®^ 


Rep. 398e; Heraclid. Pont. ap. Ath. 625c. At Frogs 130Iff Aeschylus accuses Euripides 
of composing tragic music in a variety of obscene, ‘low’ styles, including “Milesian 
scolia”. See also Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1903) 66n2; West (1992b) 349n96. 

On such “playing the other”, see Lissarrague (1990); Kurke (1992). 

® Hordern (2003) 613. Cf Davidson (2000), who makes the elaborate argument that 
Gnesippus was a composer of paignia, “lyric mimes” that were performed at private 
parties. Davidson’s article is fascinating, but Hordern’s less elaborate take—Gnesippus 
wrote songs, not dramatic productions—is more convincing. 

Cf Cratinus fr. 20 PCG (where a joke is made about Gnesippus’ being unfit even to 
train a chorus for performance at the women’s Adonia), with Hordern (2003) 612. 
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Something like the latter gesture may be behind Ion’s own Omphale, 
which likely featured a chorus of satyrs in Lydian drag, playing harps 
in a sympotic environment. The identity of the chorus is not certain, 
but Omphale does command a group of “Lydian harp-girls” to “adorn” 
their guest, Heracles (that is, dress him in women’s clothes): akV eia, 
AuSal xi/dAxptai, TiaAaiGexrov | Tjpvrov dotSoi, xov ^evov Kooprioaxe, 
“Now you Lydian harpists, singers of ancient songs, adorn the guest” 
(26a Leurini = TrGF 19 F22 = Ath. 634ef).®'^ The usual comic themes 
are here: Lydianizing, luxurious softness, transvestism. “Singers of 
ancient songs” is probably ironic: these satyr harpists in ‘real life’ would 
sing only the latest tunes of Gnesippus (cf Eupolis fr. 148 PCG). 

Second, while depilation was practiced by hired dancing girls (for 
example. Frogs 516), it was also associated with pathic homosexuals 
and adulterers, for whom genital depilation was a notorious punish¬ 
ment.And Gnesippus is portrayed in other comic fragments as a sort 
of perverse musical didaskalos of Athenian moichoi. His songs “dwelt 
on adultery”, iiepl poixeiai; dvaoxpeipeoGai (Teleclides fr. 36 PCG).‘^^ 
He appears on stage in Gratinus’ Malthakoi (note title; tr. Edmonds, 
“The Softies”) speaking about erotic matters (fr. 104 PCG). Eupolis has 
a character or a chorus claim that, “It is out of date to sing the songs 
of Stesichorus, Aleman and Simonides. Gnesippus is the one to hear. 
He invented night-time songs for adulterers, holding the iambuke and 
trigonon, to call out married women” (fr. 148 PCG).^^ This last fragment 
reveals the deep source of comedy’s violent reaction to harp culture: it 
is perceived as the perversion, emerging scandalously from within the 
ranks of the musical elite themselves, of traditional lyric culture, and 
the socio-political order supported by it. The harp generated its own 
style of ‘New Music’ within the symposium that portended the larger- 
scale excesses of the ‘New Music’ in the city. 


26b Leurini = TrGF 19 F23 = Ath. 634ce has a reference to another kind of harp, 
the magadis. See West (1983b) 79, and Easterling and Maitland in this volume. 

® Ar. Plut. 168, Lucian Fug. 33. 

“ See the remarks in Davidson (2000) 42 on the sense of this phrase. 

Eupolis fr. 148: xh Xxriaixopot) xe Kal ’ATiKpavoi; Ii|j.(av{5ot) xe dpxaTov deiSeiv- 
6 5e rvfioiTinoi; ecxiv dKoueiv. keTvo:; vuKxepiv’ eupe noixoig deia^iax’ eKKakeT00ai 
yuvaiKa:; exovxaq ia|i(3v)Kriv xe Kal xpiytovov. The iambuke is a short-stringed harp of 
Eastern provenance: see West (1992b) 75-7. Aristid. Quint. De mus. 2.15.85 says that 
it is a “female” instrument, “since it lacks nobility and incites people to abandonment 
because of its very high pitch” (tr. Barker 1989: 488). 
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Ion’s eleven-stringed lyre, I suggest, represents the esoteric, intellectual 
equivalent of the ‘exotic’ reconhguration of string culture centred on 
the harp. Ion plays the politics of polychordia on a dilferent instrument, 
but aims at a similar end, the reassertion of socio-musical distinction 
in the symposium. The traces of social ideology in 93 Leurini = 32 
West are faint and uncertain, but I think we can detect the outlines of 
some nonetheless. Let us consider, hrst, the negative characterization 
of the mousa of the seven-stringed lyre as spania. The adjective is usu¬ 
ally translated to mean “scanty” in an aesthetic sense: seven strings do 
raise a thinner, more limited music than eleven. But “scanty” perhaps 
misrecognizes the socio-economic implications of the word; it may not 
be going too far to understand it to mean “poor”. The adjective spanios 
never seems to have this exact meaning, but in poetry it does not mean 
“scanty” in the sense it must here, either.®* The substantive spanis is, 
however, several times used in hfth century poetry and prose to denote 
economic poverty and lack of means.®* Restoring spania mousa to the 
socio-economic register, while stUl recognizing its aesthetic resonance, 
elucidates the status-consciousness of Ion’s rhetoric. “All Greeks”—and 
we should note the potentially negative idea of indistinction and com¬ 
monness latent in this phrase—^plucked the heptachord lyre, raising only 
a “poor music”.’® Playing this instrument is made to seem declasse, a 
banal work of the hands. 

The verb \|/d?i?iov is puzzling, but perhaps plays into this rhetoric. 
Lyre and hthara strings were typically not plucked with the hngers, as 
were harp strings, but struck with the plectrum. The verb we expect 
here is krouein “to strike a note (with the plectrum)”.’' West suggests 
that psallein refers to a special technique whereby the player plucks 
strings with his left hand while his right strikes with the plectrum, but 
this particular usage seems out of place here.’* The verb is more likely 
negatively marked. I would make two very tentative suggestions. First, 


® LSJ s.v. spanios. Its use in poetry is indeed very rare. At Eur. lA 345, 1162 it 
means “rare”. Note one prose attestation of the word as “scanty” at Thuc. 7.4 (of a 
city’s water supply). 

® LSJ s.v. spanis II. 

navzeq "EkkT|ve(; carry an extrasympotic reference to the panhellenic and big 
regional agones, such as the Panathenaic, where kitharoidia was especially popular (see 
above). Perhaps relevant is the contrast drawn between navEkkf|V(ov ctyopai and 
0akiai dvaKTCov at 89 Leurini = 26.3 West = Ath. 447d; on which see Katsaros in 
this volume. 

See LSJ s.v. 

West (1992b) 66; West (1992c) 27. 
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plucking lyre strings (with the right hand) may in some cases have been 
considered an indecorous or unsophisticated technique. In Plato Lysis 
209b, pselai is contrasted with krouein, with the implication that the latter 
is proper technique, the former undisciplined fooling around. Compare 
the proverb, “It’s as easy as plucking a string!” (paov q tk; av xopSriv 
\|/ri?ieie: Aristid. Or. 26.31). Second, is there an echo in \|/d?i?iov of com¬ 
edy’s critique of harp culture? If so, it is a bold manoeuvre indeed—a 
deliberately catachrestic hguring of the seven-stringed lyre as the harp, 
its ethically dubious ‘other’. As we saw above. Ion likely appropriated 
comic tropes to lampoon harp enthusiasts in his Omphale. 

An elite-focalized socio-economic rhetoric informs the striking 
metaphor employed by Pheidippides in his rejection of his father’s 
(seven-stringed) lyre at the symposium. “To play the lyre and sing 
while drinking”, he says, is to act like “a woman hulling barley” [Clouds 
1357-8). The sympotic lyre-player is grotesquely hgured as his socio¬ 
economic ‘other’: a poor woman singing work songs as she goes about 
the most mindless, menial of tasks. And could not such a hgure also be 
evoked in spania Mousa —a “poor Muse” belonging to an instrument that 
has lost its prestige and distinction? The Muse is subject to a variety 
of critical characterizations in later hfth century poetry. The most well 
known of these is Euripides’ Muse, whom Aeschylus summons in Frogs 
13051E, gotten up as either an old hag or a prostitute, playing ostraka, 
lowly percussion instruments.’^ Like this debased Muse, who rises from 
the lower classes to disgrace the propriety of the tragic stage with the 
vulgar musical style she represents,’'^ the “poor Muse” emblematizes 
the debased aesthetic and social value of the heptachord lyre—an 
unwelcome and inappropriate presence in the symposium, bringing in 
what should be kept outside.’^ 


” Dover (1993) 351-2. Related figures: Pherecrates’ personified Mousike [Cheiron fr. 
155), perhaps costumed as a down-on-her-luck hetaira—see Lloyd-Jones (1981) 25; 
the Mohaa tiakaid dismissed by the iconoclastic Timotheus (796 PMG\ cf. his Mousa 
neoteuches, the Spartans’ Mousa palaiotera: 791.203, 209-10 PMG). Phrynichus wrote a 
Mousai, probably featuring a chorus of metamusical Muses (see Harvey 2000a: 100-8). 
On these and other metapoetic female figures, see Hall (2000). 

Aeschylus criticizes the low, immoral sources of Euripidean music; it borrows from 
prostitutes’ songs, Milesian scolia, Carian aulos tunes, etc.: Frogs 13011E 

I wonder, too, if the ancient spectre of Penia is not lurking behind, and ani¬ 
mating, the rhetoric of spania Mousa. Martin (2001) has produced an intrieate study 
of the poetic and socio-political aspects of personified Penia in Theognidean elegy. 
Aristocratic symposiasts are vigilant to make sure that Penia always remains outside the 
confines of the symposium: “The two phenomena, symposium and Penia, are mutually 
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By contrast, the hendecachord lyre is marked by a surplus of mat¬ 
erial, sonoric and theoretical riches. I would like to focus on these last, 
for indeed we get the sense from the hrst couplet of 93 Leurini = 
32 West that the new lyre’s real value lies in its being the object of 
a difficult, high intellectual theoretical discourse. It allows one to do, 
or—better—display, theory at a level one could not with the seven 
strings and two tetrachords of the older version. And such display is 
of course not socially disinterested; rather, it is a canny performance 
of the intellectual and cultural capital of the poet, one whose very 
obscurity assures that only an exelusive group with access to similar 
capital will understand it. 

One scholar has seen the influence of Pythagorean music theory in 
93 Leurini = 32 West, with some reason.’® Ion does express admira¬ 
tion for Pythagoras in 92 Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120. And the 
lack of emphasis on the empirical perception of the eleven-stringed 
lyre could be seen to reflect Pythagorean musical idealism. But praise 
of the lyre as a material, ‘worldly’ instrument seems out of keeping 
with the Pythagorean interest in music as a reflection of transcendent 
‘cosmic’ order.” 

Ion’s enthusiasm for the new lyre seems rather to reflect interests in 
the more empirically oriented ‘harmonic’ theory that was emerging in 
the later hfth century.’® The harmonikoi were devoted to exploring the 
intervallic articulation of individual modes (Dorian, Mixolydian, etc.) 
and genera (diatonic, enharmonic, chromatic), and to determining the 
potential inter-relationship between these structures.’® Stringed instru¬ 
ments, easily tuned and re-tuned (in comparison to the aulos), were 
especially useful to this sort of ‘research’. Harmonic theory has practical 
applications: it is essentially aimed at organizing knowledge about ‘real’ 


repellent” (p. 64). Espeeially relevant here is the observation that “Penia, as the cause 
of speechlessness [for example, Hes. Op. 178] is . . . the enemy of poetic performance 
at the symposium” (p. 69). 

™ Huxley (1965) 38. 

” There is an anecdote (83A6 DK) about the sophist Lycophron, identified by Nie- 
dermeyer (1939) 166 as a Pythagorean. When asked to praise (epainesai) the lyre, instead 
of dwelling on the “sensible” [aisthete] lyre, Lycophron performs an encomium of a 
“heavenly” [ourania) one—that is, the stellar constellation called the Lyre—a rhetorical 
manoeuvre that perhaps reflects the speaker’s Pythagorean ideals. Cf Scythinus fr. 1 
West, a poem that invokes a “cosmic” lyre. 

™ West (1992c) 25-6 has noted the connection between Ion’s poem and early 
harmonic theory. 

On the harmonikoi see Barker (1978), Wilson (2004a) 287fE 
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music, as is music theory taught in conservatories today (in contrast to 
the theoretical speculations studied in musicology PhD programs). By 
the fourth century, it is embraced by professional musicians and teach¬ 
ers, and accordingly scorned by elites who dehne themselves against 
such professionalization of mousike}^ We do not know much about 
early harmonikoi, but they do not seem to have been professionals; like 
early musical ethos theorists such as Damon of Oa, they likely worked 
within restricted elite intellectual circles.®’ Ion is clearly no professional 
teacher of theory. The hrst couplet of 93 Leurini = 32 West is not 
in any way a didactic elucidation of musical principles—witness the 
interpretative struggles that continue today among learned historians 
of music theory. The theoretical discourse inspired by the new lyre 
seems rather to be enlisted in the service of remjstifying string music, 
reclaiming it for a select elite. 

We can contextualize this manoeuvre within a distinctive tradition 
of sympotic poetry that aims exactly at mystifying the equipment 
and practices of the symposium: the riddle {griphos or ainigma). We 
have only a few riddles that involve musical instruments, but I suspect 
these represent a wider tendency.®^ In Plutarch’s Symposium of the Seven 
Sages, Aesop performs a griphos that he attributes to the riddling elegist 
Cleobulina: “A dead ass struck my ears with a horn-bearing shin”.®® 
The ‘answer’ to this riddle is, of course, the aulos. (Plutarch helpfully 
tells us that auloipoioi made the shafts of auloi from the tibiae of asses 
because these bones “sound better”.) In discussing the riddle, Aesop 
paraphrases another riddle about the aulos: “It is amazing that the ass, 
exceedingly fat and unmusical in other respects, yields a most thin and 
musical bone”. The terms of the logical paradox in both recall the 
descriptions of the tortoise whose shell is used to make the lyre: the 
tortoise, though voiceless in life, emits a voice in death.®'’ These lyre 
riddles appear only in non-sympotic poetry, but given the collocation of 
lyres and riddles in the symposium, we can assume that this institution 


“ PI. Rep. 531b; PHib 232, with Barker (1984) 185. See Wilson (2004a) 290-1 on Stra- 
tonicus, the fourth century professional citharist and teacher of harnionie theory. 

See Rossi (1988) on the development of ethos theory within the symposium. 

See Martin (2001) 63; Stehle (1997) 221 on musieal riddles. 

Cleobulina fr. 3 West = Plut. Com. sept. sap. 150e: kvtuwii veKp6(; 6vo(; pe Kepaacpoproi 
ot)a(; EKponoev. The verb krouein is a double entendre: it also means “to play (strike) a 
note”. Cf a related aulos riddle a.iAnth. Pal. 14.14. 

Horn. Hymn to Hermes 37-8; Soph. Ichn. 300; Nic. Alex. 560-63. See the discussion 
of the silent tortoise/speaking lyre paradox in Svenbro (1992). 
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was their point of origin.®^ These and other metasympotic riddles are 
playfully framed, but they have a deeper purpose: to test and affirm their 
recipients’ claims to membership in the exclusive sympotic group.®® 

Ion’s address to the hendecachord lyre articulates a related socio- 
poetic strategy It is not, strictly speaking, a riddle, but rather a form 
of epainos, praise, as his description of the heptachord lyre is a kind of 
momos, blame. Epainos, as codihed in the aristocratic poetry of Theognis 
and Pindar, is semantic and generic sibling to the riddle {ainigmd); both 
descend from the aims, “a mode of poetic discourse that is unmistakably 
understandable only to its intended audience”, as one scholar describes 
it.®^ To interpret correctly the coded ‘ainetic’ language of both riddles 
and praise poetry is to prove your worth among the sophoi and sunetoi.^^ 
This dehnition of the aristocratic in-group on the basis of its advanced 
poetico-musical and sympotic ‘understanding’ has a long history—Ion 
is merely upping the intellectual ante. If you have the sophia and the 
sunesis to interpret the recondite mix of theoretical constructions and 
kenning metaphor Ion uses to praise the new lyre—the “ten-step 
arrangement” and “concordant road-junctures of attunement”—then 
you are a connoisseur worthy of membership in string culture as Ion 
conceives it. 

As I noted above, 93 Leurini = 32 West reflects a more general trend 
towards obscure metasympotic descriptions in hfth century elegy: for 
example, the baroquely complex praise of wine in 89 Leurini = 26 
West = Ath. 447d; the enigmatic description of cottabus in Dionysius 
Chalcus fr. 3; or the ornately detailed catalogue of sympotic luxury 
goods in Critias fr. 2. We might read the enigmatic, recondite style 
of these fragments, as I have suggested for 93 Leurini = 32 West, as 
a politicized response to the banalization of sympotic culture. This is 


® Cf. Thgn. 1229-30, a riddle about a trumpet (made with a conch shell): “For 
a corpse from the sea has called me homewards; though dead it speaks with a living 
voice”. 

“ Martin (2001) 73. 

Nagy (1985) 24, commenting on Thgn. 681-2. On the semantic and generic 
relation between epainos, ainigma and ainos, see Nagy (1979) 238-42; Edmunds (1985) 
105-8. 

““ For example. Find. 01. 2.83-85: noXXa got t)7t’ | dyKoivo:; WKea Pekri | ev5ov 
evTi (papexpa:; | (provdevxa ouvexoTciv- i<; 5e x6 ttdv epgavetov | xaxi^ei, “I have many 
swift arrows under my arm in their quiver that speak to those who understand, but 
for the whole subject, they need interpreters” (tr. Race); Thgn. 681-2. See the discus¬ 
sion in Battisti (1990) 5—6 on the importance of intellectual distinction in aristocratic 
self-dehnition. 
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clearly language that is attempting to (re)define a most exclusive sym- 
potic audience.*® A related trend in fifth century elegy is an inclination 
to sophisticated formal and generic experimentation—witty metapoetic 
in-jokes that assume a highly cultured audience. The fragments show 
various metrical novelties, not surprising given the research on metre 
being conducted by elite intellectuals such as Damon in the later part 
of the century.®* Athenaeus reports that Dionysius Chalcus began a 
poem with a pentameter line (602c).®‘ Critias famously could not fit the 
name of Alcibiades into the elegiac metre and so, “with a new man¬ 
ner of song”, inserted it into an iambic line (fr. 4). Wilson has expertly 
uncovered the politics latent in this metrical and generic gamesmanship. 
Alcibiades, that most demotic of elites, is accommodated with difficulty 
in Critias’ elite symposium just as the iambic line, a metonym for the 
demotic poetry of drama, is accommodated in sympotic elegy only 
by bending the metrical rules.®* Might there be some implicit metrical 
punning in 93 Leurini = 32 West as well? It would be difficult to imag¬ 
ine that Ion did not appreciate the coincidental but still aesthetically 
satisfying match between the eleven strings of the lyre and the eleven 
metra of the elegiac distich. The instrument is an ideally measured ‘fit’ 
for sympotic elegy. 


Conclusion: The Hendecachord Lyre Goes Mainstream 

It is impossible to determine to what extent Athenian symposiasts actu¬ 
ally embraced the hendecachord lyre. Presumably the group of elites 
at Ion’s level of musical and intellectual sophistication was relatively 
limited. And probably the instrument, like the harp, was a controver¬ 
sial addition to the symposium. Two roughly contemporary images on 
sympotic vessels reveal radically divergent attitudes to the polychord 
lyre. On a red-figure krater dated c. 440-430 (ARV^ 1038.1, Ferrara 
VT T617), Apollo is shown at that most paradigmatic aristocratic cel¬ 
ebration, the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, playing what is distinctly 


See Miralles (1993) 510. Cf. Wilson (2003) 199. 

Damon’s metrical theories are probably parodied in Clouds 638fE Clearly they 
are still novel and obscure in the 420s. See W^lace (2004) 258; Ford (2002) 18 offers 
relevant observations on the ethical connotations of metron. 

See Miralles (1971) 15. Dion. Chalc. fr. 1 West may be the poem Athenaeus 
mentions. 

® Wilson (2003) 198. 
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an eleven-stringed kithara!^^ Given the general trend in the iconography 
away from images of Apollo kitharoidos, this (re)union of the god with 
the lyre in its polychord form is signihcant. However, on an oinochoe 
by the Meidias Painter dated c. 420-410 [ARV^ 1314.16, Ruvo, Jatta 
1538), the polychord kithara (of ten strings) is in the hands of Thamy- 
ras. His audience of Muses is listening with marked displeasure, as 
we would expect from the treatments of the Thamyras story in Iliad 
2.594-9 and Sophocles’ Thamyras. And with the Muses stands Apollo, 
who, notably, does not play a role in extant literary versions of the 
story®”* The god, lyreless, also listens critically; his back is turned to 
Thamyras and he holds up the index hnger of his left hand in what 
seems to be a dismissive gesture. 

The oinochoe of the Meidias Painter is, however, probably a decade 
or so younger than the krater: Apollo’s rejection of the polychord lyre 
on the former may not be a reflection of any intra-sympotic controversy, 
but rather a negative reaction to its popularization at the agones by Timo- 
theus of Miletus. I suggest that this popularization can be tied specih- 
cally to the citharode’s successful performance of his Persae in Athens, 
probably in the years around 412-408.®® I do not have the space here 
to discuss at any length the full complexity of the discursive strategies 
through which Timotheus constructs a distinctly democratic rhetoric of 
legitimization for his innovative musical practices, in particular his use 
of the eleven-stringed kithara.^^ However, I will make some brief points. 
First, note the obvious fact that the polychord lyre is enlisted in the 
service of musically commemorating what is perhaps the keystone of 
Athenian democratic ideology, the naval victory at Salamis—the same 
ergon ariston that Aeschylus had famously “adorned” at the Theatre of 
Dionysus more than half a century before {Frogs 1027). On the bema 
in the Odeion alongside the theatre, Timotheus is enacting, in a most 
‘dramatic’ way, the democratization of this instrument. 

This idea is reinforced in the closing section of the nomos, the sphragis, 
a kind of parabasis where the citharode speaks of his music in propria 
persona. Here Timotheus articulates a vision of a completely undiffer- 


Reproduced in Berti and Restani (1989) 57. 

Froning (1971) 76-7 suggests that Apollo’s role in the agon between the Muses 
and Thamyras was a dithyrambic innovation; but Burn (1987) 57 argues convincingly 
against the influence of any such dithyramb on this vase. 

® See Bassett (1931) and Herington (1985) 151-60. 

* See Wilson (2004a) 304—6, who discusses Timotheus’ self-representation in Persae 
202-12 as an “honorary Athenian” put upon by conservative Spartan authorities. 
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entiated string culture, an almost ‘Whitmanesque’ democratic musical 
utopia that is the polar opposite of the closed Spartan society that attacks 
him (202—12): “I keep neither any young man nor old man nor man 
my age away from these songs of mine” (eyd) 8’ ohie veov xiv’ oh- | 
xe yepaov ohx’ iori(3av | eipyro xiovS’ ckok; hpvrov: 213-5).®’ We should 
understand the important metaphor at lines 231-3 of the sphragis as 
a further elaboration of this communitarian vision. With his eleven- 
stringed kithara (229-30), Timotheus “makes the art of lyre-playing 
spring up anew, opening the many-songed, chambered treasure-house 
of the Muses” (KiOaptv kfyxs/axkXkzx, \ Grioanpov Tio^njnpvov oi-|a<; 
Monoav 0a?ia|iet)x6v). The association of the hendecachord lyre with 
abundance and plenty is reminiscent of the socio-economic metaphor 
underlying 93 Leurini = 32 West. But Timotheus signihcantly relates 
the music of the instrument to—indeed situates it within—the thesauros.^^ 
As Neer has argued, thesauroi are important sites in the negotiation of 
aristocratic and civic ideologies. They are public ‘frames’ imposed upon 
the private offerings of an elite, converting “upper-class ostentation into 
civic pride”.®® Timotheus is exploiting these ideological resonances of 
the thesauros to underline a critical reconversion of cultural capital, the 
demotic appropriation of the hendecachord lyre, formerly an inscrutable 
status symbol of the musical elite. The professional agonistic citharode 
has refashioned the instrument and its music as ‘public property’. It is 
no surprise, then, that po^chordia arouses such violent reactions in fourth 
century elites. Their nostalgic valorization of seven strings is, after all, 
the flip side of the same desire to establish and maintain distinction 
that drew Ion to praise eleven. 


’’ This rhetoric of inclusivity may have an appropriately ‘choral connotation’ to 
it, specifically a reference to the three age-grouped choroi, one of old men, one of 
mature men, one of boys, that performed in sequence at Spartan festivals (cf Plat. 
Lyc. 21, Inst. Lac. 15; Pollux 4.107; further references at 870 PMG). Timotheus is by 
no means suggesting that his music should, or could, be performed by such choruses; 
but rather that his new hymnoi are by no means incompatible with the sort of broadly 
inclusive mousike represented so paradigmatically by this traditional choral institution. 
Timotheus’ appropriation of this Spartan institution to serve his ‘democratic’ musical 
ideology is typical of his rhetorical craftiness; Timotheus was as much a virtuoso 
rhetorician as citharode. 

® Timotheus borrows the metaphor from Find. Pyth. 6.5—9, where the epinician ode 
is figured as a hymnon thesauros. The appropriation of this aristocratic metaphor is again 
typical of Timotheus’ detournement of ideologically opposed poetic and political capital. 
See, however, Kurke (1991) 189 for the “inclusive” connotations of Pindar’s thesauros. 

Neer (2003) 129. 
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SNOWY HELEN AND BULL-FACED WINE: 
ION AND THE LOGIC OF POETIC LANGUAGE 

Michael Clarke 


Introduction 

Ion’s generation is the first in Greek history for which we can claim 
biographical acquaintance with individual poets engaged in the develop¬ 
ment of a common verbal art. It was Ion’s distinction that he was both 
a participant in this project and a commentator upon it: on the one 
hand composing in tragic, lyric and elegiac modes, on the other hand 
compiling, in his prose Epidemiai, an account of his interactions with 
other poets and intellectuals of the time. In the absence of extensive 
survivals from the Epidemiai, the nature of this latter activity can only 
be guessed at; but it is hardly a coincidence that the most substan¬ 
tial surviving chunk of the work (of which more will be said below) 
involves Sophocles not only flirting with a boy but also discoursing on 
the semantics of poetic adjectives.' Our sense, then, is of one poised 
between what Detienne calls exegesis and interpretation, between explo¬ 
ration of poetic discourse within its own communicative framework 
and investigation of the discourse from a distanced or quasi-objective 
viewpoint outside.^ This makes it especially thought-provoking that 
among Ion’s poetic fragments there are several examples of deliberate 
and self-conscious strategies for poetic expression, involving the startling 
or anti-traditional matching of words to referents to which they do not 
conventionally belong. In this essay I will present a selection of such 
examples to explore some of the communicative strategies that may 


‘ Discussed further below. On the subject-matter of Epidemiai see especially Jacoby 
(1947a); Huxley (1965); Leftowitz (1981) 67-9, 80-1. 

^ Detienne (1981a) 
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be involved when a poet engages in “semantic stretch”^ of the kind 
nowadays conventionally known as metaphord 


Snowy Helen 

I begin with a single stray collocation of name and epithet: 

vicpoeaaa 'ET.evn- dvxl xofi T^eurcri. "Icov OpoupoTg. 

Snowy Helen: standing for white. Ion in the Phrouroi. 

(55 Leurini = TrGF 19 F46 = Hsch. v 601)^ 

When we face a scrap like this, stripped naked of any semblance of 
context, the challenge of interpretation or translation takes on stark 
contours. Why did Ion call Helen “snowy”? Evidently Hesychius’ gloss 
is only a stop-gap, and the image was more than a woolly elaboration 
of “white” or “pale”; but if we are to reach a more satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion we must tread carefully Avenues open up before us towards two 
distinct kinds of interpretative strategy, which I will call the geometric 
and the spiralling. 

The geometric strategy seeks to explain the image on the basis of a 
simple and regular mapping from one conceptual domain to another: on 
these lines it might, for example, be argued that the image of Helen is 
assimilated to that of a mountain, so that the light in her shining hair is 
matched to the gleam of the snow on the summit, or alternatively (and 
more evocatively) the slaughter caused by her elopement or abduction 
engenders horror and misery corresponding to the coldness of snow 
(compare the semantics of the word pTyo(;, “frost”, “cold”).® 

The spiralling strategy, on the other hand, resists an answer reducible 
to such simple correspondences. The image is allusive, hinting, startling: 
Helen is not “snowy” in any comprehensible sense whatever, and the 


^ This usefully non-committal term is Geoffrey Lloyd’s: see most recendy Lloyd 
(2003) 8-9. 

■* I am not concerned in this article with the modern cognitive theory of metaphor 
(on which see Kovecses 2002), and I use the word in a pre-theoretical sense, to refer 
to any instance of word-use where a lexical item has been transferred to a referent in 
a different conceptual domain from that where it would normally be applied. 

^ On the variant oeXtivti (Phot. 301.7) see Porson (1822) 301; Schmidt (1862) 230; 
Naber (1864-5) 1: 448 nl; Snell (1971a) 109; Leurini (2000a) 36. 

* See also Stevens in this volume for further interpretations of this fragment. Cf 
Eur. Hel. 214-6. 
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point of the image is its very refusal to be pinned down, on foot of 
which the listener is challenged to think about the central woman of 
Greek myth in a way that is many-layered, uncomfortable, subversive. 
The more we reflect on the collocation of words, the more slippery 
and suggestive they become; and, on this basis, not one but both of the 
geometric explanations become potentially included in the potentially 
limitless range of meanings subsumed in a single adjective. 

A sophisticated version of the spiralling strategy for interpreting 
Greek poetic language has been advanced in a series of recent pub¬ 
lications by Michael SUk. Silk’s starting-point, as I understand it, is 
the perception that Greek poetic discourse includes two distinct and 
irreconcilable patterns of communication, the one defamiliarizing and 
the other conventional. Language which defamiliarizes is language whose 
strangeness, its unexpected collocations, its semantic indeterminacy, 
mean that it “not only puts the spotlight on itself, but forces its listen¬ 
ers or readers to listen afresh”,^ in order to “startle its audience into a 
new response”;® and it achieves this effect precisely through its refusal to 
submit to easy or specihable strategies for mapping a string of words to 
a meaning. Gonventional language submits readily to such taming: it is 
of its nature that such mappings can be carried out, and that meaning 
can be extracted from an utterance like the contents of an unwrapped 
parcel.® For SUk, a defamUiarizing metaphor is not reducible to any neat 
or diagrammatic model based on substitutional geometry: 

We are aware of an underlying analogy, but not of exaetly what it is . . ., 
and for the efiieacy of the image that inexaetness may be—exaetly—what 
we need.*® 

Although much could be written to query the intellectual credentials of 
this approach,** SUk’s dichotomy makes a good frame for an inquiry into 
the communicative strategies of early Greek poetry. In the particular 
case of “snowy Helen”, the lack of context prevents us from assembling 
a dehnite answer or choosing between the alternatives offered by Silk; 
but it is our duty nonetheless to develop a reasoned policy as to which 


’ Silk (2001) 33 on Find. lyth. 8.95-7. 

“ Silk (2001) 39. C£ Silk (2002) 156-8. 

*> Cf. Reddy (1993). 

*" Silk (2003) 127. 

" Silk’s dependence on and use of the work of the Russian Formalists, especially 
Roman Jakobson, is beyond the scope of this article. 
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of the alternatives is more likely, or whether there is some third route 
to an answer that is more satisfactory. 

When this poetry was hrst heard, audiences must have brought 
particular interpretative strategies to bear on their listening, and the 
poet himself must have been concerned to anticipate and predict those 
strategies; there must, in effect, have been an established grammar of 
poetic imagery in the speech-community on which the poet implicitly 
depended in framing his words: and our duty to reconstruct and char¬ 
acterize that grammar is no less pressing and no less practical than our 
duty to understand the ordinary rules of Greek syntax. So we face a 
fundamental question, a question that applies potentially to any chal¬ 
lenging or strange-sounding poetic expression: if we are to hear this 
poetry through ancient Greek ears, should we expect to do so through 
spiralling or through geometric patterns of thought? 

Among Ion’s fragments there are clues to an answer, in the shape of 
images which seem bizarre, and even extravagant, but offer positive sig¬ 
nals to guide the listener’s understanding. Sometimes we are squarely in 
the realm of the conventional, with established patterns of image-mak¬ 
ing simply pushed a little further than previous poets might have done. 
People without foresight have “wrapped-around souls”, KaxaippaKTor; 
\|/t)X0cTi; {Alcmene 1 Leurini = TrGF 19 F6 = Hsch. k 1495), plainly draw¬ 
ing upon dualistic images like the Pythagorean oropa xtxrav \|/t)xxi<; (see 
Empedocles 113/126 Inwood, PI. Phd. 87b2fE); to move swiftly when 
obeying an order is to be “winged underneath”, nTiOTixepoq {Laertes 18 
Leurini = TrGF 19 F14 = Ath. 267d); where others had compared for¬ 
eigners’ voices to those of swallows (for example, Aesch. Ag. 1050-1),'^ 
Ion refers to barbarians directly as xe?it86va(; {Omphale 36 Leurini = 
TrGF 19 F33 = Schol. Ar. Birds 1680; Hdn. 1.25.18 Lentz). 

Similar in principle is what seems to be a metaphor of dancing in 
a description of excited emotion: ex xiov deTixxrov paTiTiov ropxrjoat 
(ppevaq, “because these things were so unexpected, your heart has 
danced even more” (60* Leurini = TrGF 19 F50 = Ath. 21a; Lust. 
1942.4). Extravagant though this may sound, it is easily reduced to 
conventional sense. Aeschylus has something very like it, opxetxai 8e 
xapSia (p6(3(fl, “your heart dances with fear” {Cho. 167),and in earlier 
tradition it has easily recognizable antecedents—Homeric psychology 
is full of images of the thought-stuff in the breast leaping and surging 


See Schol. Ar. Birds 1680 (the source of our Ion quotation). 
Compare PI. Ion 53668: opxeT'cai oot) q \|/t)xil, “your soul dances”. 
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in Strong emotion'^—so it seems that Ion has simply taken an existing 
collocation of ideas and pushed it a little further in the direction of 
concreteness. 

In the examples collected so far, the impression is of creative imagery 
kept within strict bounds of caution: where word-use is novel, it is so 
in a way that can easily be traced and understood within the resources 
of convention. Witness now an example that seems more strange at 
hrst blush, in a passage where a bird-catcher seems to be describing 
the tools of his craft: 

5pu6(; p’ {ev} iSproq 
Kal BapyopTiKT]:; pdphoq r\ x’ AiyuitTia 
PooKei XwouXko:; xkaiva Gxipaypoq iteSri 

The sweat of the oak, 

the wand long as a bush’s height, the Egyptian 

wool-spun garment, beast-catehing fetter: these provide my food. 

{Phoenix or Kaineus [or Oineus] 43 Leurini = TrGF 19 F40 = Ath. 45 Id) 

Athenaeus (who quotes the lines for the sake of this bizarre expression) 
preserves the explanation that the “sweat of the oak” is mistletoe: and 
there is no reason to doubt that interpretation. If so, the image can 
be understood as a metaphor in the ‘classic’ English and Aristotelian 
sense of the word, depending as it does on a transference based on 
analogy:'^ mistletoe is to trees as sweat is to bodies, so the poet names 
the one as the other and the reader-listener follows the imaginative 
leap precisely. 

Ion is the source for a number of examples of this precise kind, as 
when he names the aulos as a cock, “crowing out its Lydian song”: eixl 
8’ avXbc, d^ieKxrop | AhStov hpvov dxerov {Phoenix or Kaineus [or Oineus] 
42 Leurini = TrGF 19 F39 = Ath. 184f-185a; cf 54 Leurini = TrGF 
19 F45 = Ath. 185a). Such metaphors are in fact miniature riddles, 
like Old English kennings; and if there is radical creativity in them it 
is of a strictly tamed and localized kind, submitting easily to simple 
geometric interpretation along conventional lines. 


» Clarke (1999) 104-6. 

This is the fourth of Aristotle’s species of pexaipopa, Kara x6 avdkoyov {Poet. 
1457b6-24). 
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Bull-Faced Wine 

However, the full picture is less simple than that. It is signihcant that 
the examples so far cited have all been from tragedy. It has been recog¬ 
nized that in sympotic poetry, sufiused as it is with the more exuberant 
mood associated with Dionysiac states of mind, a peculiarly allusive and 
sidelong style of expression may have been customary; and although 
the survivals oifer little enough substance to work with from this genre, 
we see some remarkable examples of Ion moving on a less tractable 
level of communication.'® Witness a bizarre evocation of the ripening 
of grapes: 

OX) (3oTpx)6eaa’ oivag 'utto yGovicov 
TixopGov dvaoxopevn Ga^ieproi k(\xzi 

aiGepog- ocpGaXprov 5’ e^eGopov 7 ix)kivoI 
iraideg, cpcovnevre); dxav Ttearp d^iXog eir’ d?i?icoi, 

Tiplv 5e aicoTiroaiv 

. . . from the time when the grape-bearing vine, lifting the bough up from 
under the earth, reaehes out into the high air with flourishing arm; and 
the crowding children leap out from its eyes, finding voice when one falls 
on another, though before they are silent. 

(89 Leurini = 26.4fl West = Ath. 447d) 

What is going on here? How can grapes be called the “children of the 
eyes” of the vine? The connection of thought seems to begin, as in 
the previous example, from a metaphor based on simple transfer across 
domains: the vine is imagined as a human form, with its branches as 
arms and its buds as eyes. But when the grapes, emerging from these 
“eyes”, are named as “children”, a different avenue of verbal imagina¬ 
tion must be followed to trace the logic of the words. Greek customarily 
names the pupil of the eye as a girl, KopTj:'^ the usage is a simple poly¬ 
semy rather than a living metaphor as such, and Plato explicitly works 
it out on the basis that when you look into someone’s eyes you see an 
image of a little person reflected there [Ale. 133a)."* So the second part 


"* See especially Bartol (2000); cf. Bowie (1986); Gentili (1988) 89-104. 

See LSJ s.v. III. Attestations include Empedocles fr. 103.8 Inwood; Soph. TrGF 
F710; Eur. Hec. 972; Ar. Vesp. 7; and, coincidentally, Ion 63* Leurini = 746 PMG = 
TrGF 19 F53 = Philo Quod omn. proh. 134. Wasps 1 and Hecuba 972 imply that the word 
can refer to the eye as a whole, but PI. Ak. 133a and the Empedocles fragment show 
that the precise point of reference is the pupil. 

See Denyer (2001) ad loc. for discussion. 
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of the riddle depends on a leap of purely verbal association, working 
through the polysemy of a word which is not actually heard, but whose 
presence in the discourse is implied by the use of a neighbouring term 
in the same semantic held. This pun or conceit or hgurative usage (one 
at least of those labels must be appropriate) is an example of poetic 
language rehecting upon itself, hnding new expressive resources in the 
latent implications of inherited vocabulary. 

This remarkable example leads me to a further, more subtle instance 
of the same kind of poetic rehexiveness. The context is again sympotic, 
and comes in a string of hgurative expressions naming wine itself: 

a6a|a.ov‘® jraTSa 
TaupcoTTOv, veov ov veov, 

Ti6iaT:ov irpoTio^iov |3apuY6o'67rcov epcbxcov, 
oivov aepalvoov 
avGpcoTrcov irpuraviv. 

. .. untameable child, bull-faced, young yet not young, 
sweetest attendant of heavy-resounding Erotes, 
wine uplifter of thought, 
ruler of men . . . 

(86* Leurini = 744 PMG — Ath. 35de) 

Most of the expressions here refer straightforwardly enough to the 
power of alcohol and the erotic associations of the symposium: but 
why is wine described as “bull-faced”? Ostensibly, this might refer to 
the mythical pattern whereby Dionysus can manifest himself as a bull 
(see, for example, Eur. Bacch. 618, 1017); but this is not fully satisfac¬ 
tory, because the overall imaginative pattern of the passage avoids the 
direct one-to-one equation of wine with the personal Dionysus (cf, for 
example, Eur. Bacch. 278-85, Cyc. 519-23). 

As with the children of the vine’s eyes, the connection of thought 
depends on the semantics of another word altogether. The adjective 
oivo\|//oiva)7i6i;, “wine-faced”, is one of the family of mysterious and 
archaic adjectives that seem to involve colour as well as qualities of 
light and movement, and which are distinguished from Elomer onwards 
by the association of each with a limited range of strangely diverse 
referents.^® Nowadays, of course, the most famous application of oivo\|// 
oivojTioi;, is the Homeric collocation enl o’fvona tiovtov (//. 1.350 (van). 


Leurini (2000a) 48 prefers a5a|rvov. 
™ For full discussion, see Clarke (2004). 
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Od. 1.183, etc.), “over the wine-faced sea”; but equally ancient, and in 
antiquity more persistent, is the application of the adjective to the hides 
of cattle. In Homer, this occurs only in the dual-number formula (36e 
otvojte (//.13.703, Od. 13.32, etc.), “a pair of wine-faced cattle”; but it 
is found elsewhere, from names or descriptions of oxen in Mycenaean 
records^' to Pasiphae’s grotesquely vivid description of the Minotaur’s 
father in Euripides’ Cretans: 

eg %{ yap |3o6g 

|37.e\|/aa’ eSrix^qv Gupov aiaxioTrii voacoi; 

(bg euTtpeTifig pev ev 7re7r?ioiaiv fiv iSew, 

TTupafig 5e xwiung xal reap’ oppdrcov azkaq 
oivcoreov e^eA,apree re8p[Kai]vcov yevuv; 

What could I see in a bull, to wound my heart with such distress, so 
shameful? Was it the sight of his pretty elothes? The gleam of wine-red 
light that shone from his eyes and auburn hair? The beard that was dark 
on his ehin? (Eur. Cretans fr. 82.11—15 Austin, tr. Page 1941: 75) 

In our fragment of Ion, it seems, the sense depends on thinking through 
the peculiar semantic range of oivo\|//oiva)re6g and then reversing it: 
just as oxen can be called “wine-faced”, so the poet can call wine 
“bull-faced”. This is a riddle, but one whose solution will have emerged 
easily to a consciousness steeped in the peculiarities of the Greek poets’ 
linguistic inheritance. 


“Purpling” Utterances 

If this example were isolated, I would not feel conhdent to present it 
as more than speculation. However, by what seems to be coincidence, 
we have further evidence that the poets of Ion’s generation were given 
to deliberate reflection on, and manipulation of, the strange semantics 
of inherited words of precisely the type represented by oivo\|//oiva)re6g. 
A remarkable word-use in Sophocles offers an extremely close parallel 
to Ion’s figure 


Gallavotti (1957); Lejeune (1963); Palmer (1963) 164-85; Petrusevski (1961); Killen 
(1992-3); Blakolmer (2000). 

® Cited by Irwin (1974) 18n31. 
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AN. "HiSri KaXSx; Kai a’ eKxog aij^i-elcov nvX&v 
mvb’ oiIvek’ e^azeyinov, dx; iiovn kXijok;. 

IS. Tl 5’ eaxi; SriXoTg Y«p xi Ka^ixalvooia’ enoQ. 

ANTIGONE: I was sure of it; and that is why I fetched you here outside 
the courtyard gates, so that you alone would hear. 

ISMENE: What is going on? Eor you are clearly purpling some utterance. 
(Soph. Ant. 18-20; sim. Eur. Heracl. 40) 

The word translated as “purpling” must approximate to the meaning 
“thinking, meditating, brooding upon”. The verb Ka^ixaivo) is built 
on a synonym or near-synonym of Ttoptphpa, the murex shell 

from which the dye called purple was extracted: and the logic of its 
application to pondering or silent thinking depends on a peculiar web 
of associations around the adjective Ttoptphpeo:; itself This adjective, 
conventionally translated “purple”, seems to refer not only to a range 
of colours from red to blue to purple but also to heaving and wave¬ 
like movement, being used of such things as heavy rugs and garments, 
blood, clouds^^ and the sea;^'^ and it is associated either by etymology 
or coincidence with the verb Tiopiphpro, which names the heaving move¬ 
ment of waves and also the mental activity of one who ponders in deep 
thought.^® The whole web of associations is drawn together by Homer 
in a psychological simile:^® 

dx; 5’ ore Ttopcpupri ttzka’^oq peya Kupari KccKpro 
oaaopevov ^iiyerov dvepcov ?iai\|/ripa Ke?ieu0a 
aurccx;, ovb’ apa re 7rpoKu?iiv5erai ouSerepcoae, 

Ttpiv rwa xeKpipevov KaraPppevai ex Aiog oupov, 

(he, o yeprov oppaive Sai^opevog xard 0up6v 
5ix0d§i’, ij pe0’ opi^ov loi Aavarov raxuTud^wov, 
ije per’ ’Arpe'iSriv ’Ayapepvova iroipeva Xa&v. 

Eike when the great sea surges with a heavy swell, awaiting the swift 
coming of the shrill winds, and it does not roll forward one way or the 
other until a gust comes down, despatched by the sky-god—so the old 


® Garments and cloths, for example, II. 3.126, 8.221, 9.200, 24.644—5, 24.796, Od. 
4.115; blood, II. 17.360-1, cf. 5.83; cloud, //.17.551. It is harder to explain why the 
word describes a rainbow (//. 17.547). 

For 7iop(piL)peo(; of a surging wave see especially//. 1.481-2, cf. 16.391, 21.326. 

® The main attestation is formulaic: ottti, noXXa 5e oi KpaSir) 7i6p(pt)pe pevovri (II. 
21.551; sim. Od. 4.427 = 4.572 = 10.309), “He stood still, and his heart heaved many 
things as he waited”. See Clarke (1999) 87—8 with n66. 

“ I have discussed the metaphorical structure of this simile elsewhere: Clarke (2001) 
334-5. 
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man pondered, divided twofold along his thought-breath whether he 
should go after the main host of the Aehaeans of the swift foals, or after 
Agamemnon, shepherd of the people. {II. 14.16—22) 

For Homer, then, the heaving movement of the sea conceptualizes 
the movement of deep thought in the breast, and the verb Ttoptptjpo) 
implicitly associates the phenomenon with the colour produced by the 
purple murex. By linking that sequence of ideas in full, sense can be 
extracted from Sophocles’ use of the verb Ka?ixatv(B as referring to 
deep reflective thought. 

The picture that emerges, then, is of Ion as a participator in a poetic 
discourse which is willing to reflect on its inheritance, even to play 
games with the semantic peculiarities of the traditional poetic language. 
Cultural self-consciousness is the key factor here. It is a coincidence, but 
a revealing one nonetheless, that the poetics of the colour purple are 
the subject of the most substantial surviving story from Ion’s Epidemiai.'^^ 
There, the point seems relatively simple: a pedantic schoolteacher objects 
to the poetic application of the adjective Jiopiphpeoi; to a boy’s beautiful 
cheeks, on the grounds that paint of that precise hue would make the 
cheeks ugly, and Sophocles answers by showing him that it would be 
absurd to interpret the descriptive adjectives of the poetic tradition in 
visually literal terms. It is a simple story, but it serves as a reminder of 
the intellectual adventure in which Ion and his contemporaries were 
engaged—and simultaneously engaged in the creation and dissection 
of the poetic tradition of which they were a part. 


Conclusion: Ion’s Logic 

I return to the dichotomy between conventional and defamiliarizing 
language, between geometric and spiralling lines of communication. The 
usages which we have examined from Ion are indeed strange and novel, 
and their effect must have been to unsettle received assumptions about 
language and to awaken a listener to new levels of attention to the 
peculiar patterns of word-meaning. But what is remarkable about these 
verbal experiments is that they take place within straitened limits; in 
each case the novel or startling phrase poses a semantic puzzle, and 


104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d, cited and discussed by Irwin 
(1974) 18. 
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when the meaning is grasped, the puzzle is solved—what is expressed 
collapses into the more humdrum foundation on which the edihce 
was built. 

In other words, the strangeness of Ion’s language disappears once its 
codes are understood. In this sense, the logic of Ion’s poetic language is 
geometric rather than spiralling, and despite the unconventional oddity 
of his verbal experiments, their challenge is essentially that of a game. 
Maybe this, or something like it, is what the author of On the Sublime 
was talking about when he said that one play of Sophocles was worth 
Ion’s whole tragic output (T17 Leurini = TrGF 19 T6 = Subl. 33.5); 
maybe Ion was merely clever when others in his generation wielded 
language on the level of genius. Or perhaps that impression is an illu¬ 
sion, and our sense of Ion’s poetic faculty would be utterly different if 
we did not depend so much on a selection of quotations dominated 
by the choices made by Athenaeus. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


STAGING EMPIRE AND OTHER IN ION’S SYMPOTIGA 

Andrea Katsaros 


T© 5e 'nia.exep© xop© olvog fov 

Supaocpopog peya TtpeaPeijrov Aiovxiaog, 

[(priaiv "Irov 6 XTog ev xoTg e^teyeloK;-] 

avEn Y«P TipocpaoK; 7ravTo5a7rcc)v Xoyirov, 
ai xe nave?i?iiiv©v dyopai GaXIai xe dvaKxrov, 

OX) Poxpooeaa’ oivdg 'utio xGovIrov 
TtxopGov dvaaxopGri Ga^ieproi ejiTij^axo' Tnixei 
aiGepog- ocpGaXprov 5’ e^eGopov ttokivoI 
Txaideg, cprovnevxeg dxav Trearp aXko<; en’ a.XX<i>i, 

Tiplv 5e oiroTiroaiv Ttaoadpevoi 5e Popg 
VEKxap dpe^iyovTai, ttovov o?iPiov dvGpcbTroiaiv, 

^X)v6v TOO x«ipEiv (pdppaKov aoxocpoeg. 

TOO GaWai cpIXa xercva (piXocppoadvai xe xopoi xe 
xrov dyaGrov < 

>Paai?iex)(; olvog edei^e (pdaiv. 
xroi av Ttdxep Ai6vx)ae, cpiXoaxecpdvoiaiv dpeoKrov 
dvdpdaiv, eoGoprov aopxcoairov Ttpdxavi, 

Xaxpe- 5{5ox) 5’ airova Ka^irov eTixnpave epyrov 
TTweiv Kal Ttal^eiv Kal xd diKaia cppovew. 

But to this chorus of ours, it is Wine, high-honoured thyrsus-bearing 
Dionysus, that is dear. [So said Ion of Chios in his elegies]. This has 
been the theme of all kinds of writers, the gatherings of united Greeks 
or feasts of princes, from the time when the clustering vine raised her 
young branch from beneath the earth, and was enfolded in the air with 
her lush arm; and from her bud-eyes leapt forth densely-packed children 
which scream until they fall upon one another: before, they were silent. 
And when they have ceased their shouting, they are milked of a nectar, 
a prosperous toil for all men, a self-grown drug to bring pleasure; whose 
dear children are feasts and fellowship and dance. King Wine showed 


‘ CTxij^axo (West; Leurini); on other conjectures (eTtope^axo, for example, in Camp¬ 
bell 1992), see Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (1927) 282; von Blumenthal (1939) 21; West 
(1974) 172; Leurini (2000a) 51. 
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up the nature of good men. To you, father Dionysus, being the joy of 
garlanded men, the prytany of the eheerful feast: “Hail!”; and grant a 
long life, you helper of fine deeds, to drink and to have fun, and to think 
about matters of justice. 

(Ion of Chios, elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West = Ath. 447d) 


Where is Ion’s Voice in All This? 

“Often if you removed the metre you would find political rhetoric”. 
So said Dionysius of Halicarnassus with reference to the poet Alcaeus, 
who, we know, was a master of the metaphor.^ Few have thought of 
Ion’s poetry in the same light, mainly because the perennial assump¬ 
tion of his Athenophilia has never encouraged any further investigation 
into his peculiar imagery and idiosyncratic use of metaphor. I wish to 
explore and expose unacknowledged or latent themes and motifs, and 
for reasons which I will develop more fully, I suggest that a reading 
strategy receptive to suggestions of dissent, disenchantment and differ¬ 
ence will be valuable. 

To elucidate, consider this: when we read Alcaeus, we think we know 
what is going on simply because of the amount of ancient testimony 
to his social situation and political embroilments: all these facilitate our 
interpretations enormously. How does a corresponding lack of informa¬ 
tion about Ion affect our reading of his works? Fragmentary authors 
are generally categorized into collections of ‘history’, ‘philosophy’, 
‘drama’, etc., and tend to be read in isolation from the rest of their 
works. Therefore, if we read only Ion’s poetry, it is unsurprising that a 
hitherto unquestioned image of him as a ‘traditional sympotic elegist has 
become generally accepted. However, if we read these elegies in tandem 
with other of his works, the ambit of our critical licence is widened 
immensely and significant revelations become available to us. 

Let us consider symposia: conventional features of sympotic litera¬ 
ture are wine, music, girls, the pouring of libations, the invocation of 
Dionysus and other gods, references to the trappings of the sympotic 
setting and to memory.^ Ion appears to conform to the ‘letter’ of the 
‘rules’ of the symposium in sympotic literature, as elegy 90 Leurini = 


^ Dion. Hal. De imit. 31.2.8 Usener-Radermacher. 

^ Curiously, on Chios, the Muses were known as “Remembrances” (Mneiai) since 
they caused the poet to remember: Detienne (1996) 41. 
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27 West also illustrates (see below). However, let us remember that the 
two undisputed texts which make up our prose sympotic ‘canon’—Plato’s 
Symposium and Xenophon’s Symposium —are testimony to how symposia, 
and their recordings, were flexible according to the demands of the 
atmosphere and the degree of seriousness. There were rituals, but there 
were also numerous interchangeable features and entertainments, which 
could be serious or amusing,'^ emphasized or played down according 
to the individual recorder’s purpose. Xenophanes, the Theognidea, 
Xenophon and Plato all exemplify this: 

ATHENIAN:. . . Shall we lay it down that, of the numerous kinds 
of social institutions, that of banqueters and banquetings (^uiaTtoxag 
Kal ^upTroaia . . . ^uvoualav) forms one? . . . Now has anyone ever yet 
beheld this institution conducted correctly (opSfix;)? Both of you can 
easily answer—“never yet at all”, for with you this institution is neither 
customary or legal; but I have come across many modes of banqueting 
in many places, and I have inquired into nearly all of them, and I have 
scarcely seen or heard of a single one that was in all points correctly 
(opGrog) conducted; for if any were correct at all, it was only in a few 
details, and most of them were almost entirely on the wrong lines. (Plato 
Laws 639de, tr. Bury, with minor adaptations) 

For example, compare Plutarch Quaestiones convivales 621 c: “for the drink¬ 
ing party is a passing of time over wine which, guided by gracious 
behaviour, ends in friendship” (tr. Clement), with a Theognidean ‘take’ 
on the symposium: 

My head is heavy with drink, Onomacritus, and wine is holding me 
back; I am no longer the dispenser of my own judgement and the room 
is spinning. Come on, let me rise and see if perhaps wine’s in charge of 
my feet as well as my wits. I fear I may do something stupid in my cups 
and have much criticism to bear. (Thgn. 503—8) 

Compare too this (prose) anecdote at Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 445ef: 

Once a fellow-drinker saw the wife of Anacharsis at the symposium 
and said to him, “You have married an ugly woman, Anacharsis”. He 
answered “Yes, indeed, I think so too; come on, boy, fill up a stronger 
cup so I can make her good-looking”. 

Blind-sided by Ion’s convenient categorization, our perceived notions 
of form and content have ensured that further investigation has not 


< See Bowie (1986) 15-21. 
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been a priority because his sympotic elegies exhibit the conventional 
features of sympotic literature. On the one hand, it seems that symposia 
conformed to a system of ‘rules’, and ritualistic behaviour governed the 
order of the occasion. But on the other, these ‘rules’ seem to be break¬ 
able. For instance, Xenophanes’ moralizing embargo against “vehement 
discords”—it oxdoiai; 0 (pe 8 avdi;—within the symposium (2IB 1.23 
DK = Ath. 462f8),^ would seem to be in stark contrast with certain of 
Alcaeus’ sympotic poetry which, according to Aristotle {Politics 1285a) 
admitted topics such as the tyranny of Pittacus and a castigation of 
the Mytileneans for accepting it. 

Other readings of Ion’s sympotic prose literature address his selections 
of the personnel: their represented social, literary and political sym¬ 
pathies, their physiognomy and the settings as well as other situational 
references. Mythological and historical references are also considered 
within this purview. I suggest we strip these readings of their assumed 
Athenocentricism: the presumption of Ion’s loyalty to Athens and/or 
Athenians has rarely been subject to serious debate and, consequently, 
alternative readings have not entered into the equation. An important 
corollary to this approach is the reassessment of fundamental notions 
about Ion’s texts. Personal, ‘nationalistic’, ‘unorthodox’ voices may 
reveal an unsuspected, yet congruent, flipside to previous orderings of 
Ion’s staging of Empire and Other. A further question—that of differ¬ 
ence —^provokes challenging, but productive, explorations: what is at stake 
in alterations and/or omissions within our extant corpus? 

What are the consequences and effects of re-reading apparent ‘norms’, 
to which Ion seems to conform so neatly, in terms of a perversion of 
sympotic presentation? Looking beneath the surface of Ion’s poetry, in 
conjunction with his prose sympotica, we can gain insights into the diverse 
ways in which he negotiates with his material across the literary spec¬ 
trum. What I offer is a close analysis of Ion’s use of language and his 
manipulations of metaphor, imagery and other stylistic techniques which 
serve both to camouflage and reveal our polymathic Chian author. 


^ Cf. Anacreon fr. eleg. 2 West; Ford (2002) 42-3. See, too, Rosier (1998) esp. 128-9. 
Xenophanes’ sympotic elegy provides an early thumbnail sketch of the ‘ideal’ symposium 
(21B1 DK = Ath. 462cf). It is from his ‘negative’ injunctions that we discover the full, 
often hidden, variety of sympotic pursuits. 
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Rethinking Archidamus and Dionysus: 90 Leurini —27 West 

Let us test the water by briefly examining the much-discussed elegy 90 
Leurini =27 West, before moving on to my primary focus—elegy 89 
Leurini = 26 West—which has received much less critical analysis. 

Xaiperco iiiaeTepog PaaiT.ehg acornp 'le narriP 'ie' 

TipTv 5e Kprirfip’ oivoyooi BepaTteg 
Kipyavrcov itpoxuraiaiv ev apyupeor;- to 5e xpuaog 
oivov eycov yeiprov vi^exco eig eSapog.f® 
aTcevSovreg 5’ dyvccx; 'HpaK?ieT x’ ’AT.Kg'nvni xe, 

IfpoKAeT nepaeiSar; x’ ek Aiog apyopevoi 
jxivcopev, Trai^copev ixco 5id vuKxog doiSri, 

opyeiaBco xk;- ekcov 5’ cipye cpiAocppoauvrig. 
ovxwa 5’ eueiSrii; pipvei GriAeia irdpeuvog, 

KEWog xrov dAAcov KudpoxEpov TtiExai. 

Greetings to our king, our saviour and father; and for us let the wine¬ 
pouring attendants mbc the bowl from silver pitchers; and let him who 
holds in his hands the golden jug wash it to the base. Making holy 
libation to Heracles and Alcmena, to Procles and Perseus’ descendants, 
beginning with Zeus, let us drink and have fun; let the singing last all 
night, let someone dance; begin the gaiety willingly; and if anyone has 
a shapely woman waiting to share his bed, he will drink more lustily 
than the rest. 

(90 Leurini = 27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c; tr. Campbell) 

The opening line of this elegy has caused much debate—to whom do 
the words refer? The Spartan King Archidamus? The wine-god Dio¬ 
nysus? The prytanis of the symposium?^ This dispute on identity arose 
largely because of the references to the Spartan figures to whom liba¬ 
tions are poured, and this in turn gave rise to debate on the symposium’s 
setting. Was it at Sparta? At Chios? At all?® Would the atmosphere cre¬ 
ated by Ion in this elegy have had appeal for a Spartan at home? Was 
not this kind of symposium deliberately at odds with the austerity of 


« Text: West (1992a) is followed by Leurini (2000a). Cf. Campbell (1992) 362: 6 5e 
Xpuooijv I 5Tvov e'xtov xeipoTv vi^Exto ei:; edacpo:;. 

’ For discussions on the possibilities, and this elegy in general, see Jacobs (1798) 
314-6; Nieberding (1836) 68-72; Welcker (1836) 439-40; Haupt (1876); Koehler (1894); 
Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF (1927) 282-3; von Blumenthal (1939) ad for.; Jacoby (1947a) 
7-9; Farina (1961) 65, 83-4; Huxley (1965) 31-3; West (1985) 73-4; Griffith (1988); 
Fisher (1989) 34-5, 47n50; Whitby (1998); Bartol (2000); Leurini (2000a) ad toe. 

® “Love-songs and war-songs do not have to be composed in the bedroom or on 
the battlefield”: Humphreys (1978) 219. 
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the Spartan susstitia?^ And how do we account for the address TuieTepoi; 
(3aot?ie'V)(; oroxfip xe Tiaxfip xe? Why would a Chian refer to a Spartan 
king as such?'® 

Certainly, Spartan references are present: Procles, descended from 
Heracles and Alcmena, was the ancestor of the Eurypontids," and Zeus 
the beginning of the Perseidai. But why should Ion invoke their names 
prior to his exhortations for drinking, playing, singing, dancing and sex? 
Let us remember that Athenaeus records this particular elegy within 
a discussion of various peoples’ sympotic habits, and it is pertinent to 
consider the moods evoked by his choices. Unsurprisingly, a striking 
feature of these poems is the extent of internal reference to the material 
trappings and realia of the external sympotic environment. Lines 2 to 6 
detail the preparations that distinguish the sympotic environment; the 
ritualistic nature of this conceptualization of the sympotic scenario is 
a conventional trope of sympotic literature.'® These building blocks 
are evident in our earliest instances, one of which is Xenophanes’ 
sympotic poem, conspicuous for its emphasis on purity and piety. The 
internal —literary—rituals demarcate the poem as sympotic just as the 
external—^performative—rituals demarcate sympotic space per se. Of 
course, symposia—or, indeed, sympotic texts—are not to be considered 
as alike in mood as they are in form, and the degree of ‘seriousness’ 
could vary considerably within each privileged environment, and to 
this, surely, the Platonic dialogues alone testify. In this, elegy 90 Leurini 
= 27 West offers few surprises. 

Consider, again, the moralizing prescriptions in Xenophanes’ para¬ 
digmatic elegy: 

ov XI M-dyag 5ie7rew Tixrivcov ovbe riydvxcov 
ovbe <xi> Kevxaijpcov, 7t7.da|a.a<xa> xrov Ttpoxepcov, 
fi axdaiag acpedavoK;- xoTg ovbev ypriaxov eveaxw 
Berov <5e> TtpopriBelriv aiev eyeiv dyaOriv. 


® Rejecting Ithome, Whitby (1998) 211-22 proposes a Demaratid symposium in 
Asia Minor. 

See West (1974) 173; Bartol (2000) 186 posits that the addressee likely was Archi- 
damus, but that the words “appear to be the singer’s response to what has just been 
said by someone else”. 

" Whitby (1998) 215 on the honorands and the requirements of metre; pp. 216-7 
on Procles and a possible connection with Chios. 

See Whitby (1998) 210 on Zeus as the “primary referant” in this elegy. 

A nice shorthand version can be found at PI. Symp. 176a in the comment that 
after they had dined, “they made libation and sang a chant to the god and so forth, 
as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking” (tr. Lamb). 
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. . . nor to speak at length of the wars of the Titans or Giants or Cen¬ 
taurs, creations of our predecessors, or violent factions—there is nothing 
useful in them; and it is right always to have a good regard for the gods. 
(21B1 DK, lines 21-4) 

The didactic timbre of the older poem is barely discernable in elegy 
90 Leurini = 27 West.'^ We might suspect that sombre approaches to 
literary ‘doings’ are not entirely consonant with the traditional picture 
of the drinking lover,nor with the comic intellectualism revealed by 
Epidemiai’s narrator and his fall guys; and perhaps not consonant with 
the Ion whom Dover suspected of turning philosophia into paignion}^ 
Instead of reading this elegy as Ion’s response to his admiration for 
Cimon and thus for things Spartan,ought we not ask whether Ion’s 
‘Chianism’ is equally, if not more, relevant for its interpretation. Could 
not Ion be alluding to, and making sport of, the (obvious) chasm between 
Spartan asceticism—particularly when it is set against a background 
of Ionian xpixpri'**—and Chian values by such a (overt, when we think 
about it!) contrast? Is Ion playing with both stereotypes? Ion’s admir¬ 
ation for Cimon, who did admire Sparta, has led to the assumption 
that Ion felt similarly. This is hardly a guarantee, particularly when we 
remember that, in spite of his Spartan leanings and a reputation for 
conservatism (at least as an adult), Cimon was also into things sympotic 
like singing and lyre-playing (106* Leurini = FGrH 392 FI3 = Plut. 
dm. 9.1—6)! And one’s admiration for a man does not necessarily mean 
that one espouses his politics: our prime example in the ancient world 


West (1974) 173 (sensibly) argues for a “strong stylistic link” with elegy 89 Leurini = 
26 West (discussed below); cf. Bartol (2000) 186. In the Xenophanes’ poem, the predict¬ 
able references to stasis and chaos (destructive to the welfare and security of the polis, for 
which “peace is a precondition”, Slater (1981) 206) are echoed elsewhere in sympotic 
poetry. See Slater passim. Note Find. Nem. 9.48: “peace loves the symposium”; see 
too Ford (2002) 53-66. Ion does not choose to incorporate these conventional ‘wisdoms’. 
Similarly, at Thgn. 475—8 we read, “I’ve reached the stage where the consumption of 
wine is most pleasant for a man (gETpov yap exo) ge?irr|5eO(; o’lvou), since I am neither 
sober nor too drunk”. We also see the importance of “measure” and “moderation” in 
the mixing of wine and water in due proportions in other texts, such as Euenus fr. *2 
West where the “best measure” (the gexpov apiaxov) is neither too much nor too little: 
see Gerber (1988). Such counsels do not appear to be Ion’s preserve. 

For example, French (1971) 9. Ion erotikotatos: T21ab, 94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 
= 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41. 

Dover (1986) 31. 

" Huxley (1965) 31-3; cf Jacoby (1947a) 9. Bartol (2000) 191 does not agree, sug¬ 
gesting that Ion encourages the symposiasts “not to glorify the Spartan ruler”. 

See Harvey (2000) 282n4 for references. 
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is Thucydides’ attitude toward Pericles. We cannot logically presume 
that Ion admired Sparta wholesale. 

Let us note the following uses: Tuiexepoi; (1) and ti|iTv (2); Tiivropev, 
Tiai^ropev (7). First of all, whoever the “king and saviour” is—and I 
prefer the arguments for Dionysus—the use of the hrst person plural 
highlights the concept of sympotic unity, while exhortation and direct 
address to the symposiasts underscore the group ties.'® As previously 
noted, an ancient symposium can function as a microcosm of the polis, 
and we should not be surprised that participants of common social 
status and shared intellectual interests should express themselves in the 
language of contemporary ideological discourse. After all, we know that 
cohesion was important for the orderliness of the ancient polis, and in 
our extant literature, and to this end, we may distinguish the psychol¬ 
ogy of the symposium as a select gathering in the reflexive use of the 
prehx syn- and the “technique of direct address”.® It is Ion’s use of 
the latter which suggests that the audience is being encouraged by Ion 
to behave as themselves (as Chians?), as distinct from that stern broth¬ 
erhood of the Peloponnese. Let us consider that Ion’s use of the hrst 
person plural serves as a signpost for the unihcation of the symposiasts: 
this has intriguing implications for Ion’s ‘nationalistic’ voice. We cannot 
be certain that Ion’s ‘mask’ (discussed below) is not operating in this 
elegy. Primary meanings which carry secondary nuances ensure that a 
shadow of doubt always remains: camouhage is possible—censure is 
avoidable. The intricate network of ingenuity, combined with traditional 
presentation, which informed the sympotic environment (within both 
poetic and prose constructs) is clear. 

We ought to think in different terms. Regardless of (a) whether these 
were real events or not, and (b) where the author’s genuine political sympathies 
lay, the symposium-context affected presentation, themes, seriousness of 
intent, length, constituents and number of audience: the participants 
of a symposium themselves would have altered these factors.®' No two 


In elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West this “unity” is reinforced by two uses of pan-: 
itavToSantov and ftavekkfivcov, the latter further buttressed by dyopal. Is it a deliberate 
strategy of this elegy to open the elegy’s audience to “all”—as opposed to the notion 
of a Chios/Athens polarization? 

™ Murray (1991) 98. We note that in elegies 89 Leurini = 26 West and 90 Leurini 
= 27 West, the prefix syn, a ‘generic’ signposting in sympotic literature is absent: the 
‘psychology’ of the symposium as well as its private and elite status as a select gathering 
is often reflected in its use. See Murray (1991) (after Snell) on this connection. 

For instance, apparently break the rules and become more intellectual and epid- 
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symposia—or indeed synousiai —are alike. While conforming to the ‘rules’ 
of sympotic poetry by offering examples that are overtly metasympotic, 
Ion has chosen to toast the heroes/forbears of the Spartans, of all 
people, with wine poured into luxury items of silver and gold goblets 
and encourage drinking, playing and singing and bedfellows... One 
might well wonder whether a Spartan—king or not—would have 
thought this was entirely appropriate. And let us not forget that Ion’s 
afiiliation with the Athenian intelligentsia, conducted as it was in z. private 
(we presume) sphere, conceivably allowed him to make ‘in-jokes’ of a 
sort that he could not have paraded in public. Perhaps we might liken 
the tone of this elegy to that of z paignion?^ Indeed, given the fragment 
of his satyr play Omphale ipil Leurini = TrGF 19 F24 = Ath. 690b; see 
p. 277), we have good reason to accept the possibility. 


Athens and Chios 

Let us now turn to elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West. First, let us look at the 
relationship between Athens and Chios with a view to re-thinking the 
conventional wisdom of their “allied”—and I would question whether 
that is an appropriate term—solidarity, and the effect this may have 
had on our Chian’s psyche. Herodotus records that the lonians and the 
Athenians fought with common cause against the Persians during the 
Ionian revolt (Hdt. 9.106), and therefore the Chians were the Athenians’ 
allies. Indeed, they contributed ships to the cause of the Delian League 
and from Thucydides we understand that they appear to have remained 
loyal to Athens during the Samian revolt (Thuc. 1.116) and the Sicil¬ 
ian expedition (6.43). Whatever gratitude the Chians might have felt, 
initially, about the intervention of Athens during the Ionian revolt, it 
is clear that, from the foundation of this “league”, it was Athens who 
was in charge: Athens set up the office of Hellenotamiai; the “board” 
decided which “allies” would contribute money, and which would con¬ 
tribute ships (Thuc. 1.96).^^ Note that Thucydides’ very next chapter 
describes Athens’ increasing control over her “allies” (1.97): 


eictic than sympotic (see, for example, Xen. Symp. 4). See, too, the interesting discus¬ 
sion of Aloni (2001). 

C£ Bartol (2000) 188—9, 191 on Ion’s ironic “transgressions” of hymnic formulae 
in this “unique example of sympotic production”. 

See Blanshard in this volume on the irrationality of this distinction. 
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Initially the Athenians commanded autonomous allies and made their 
decisions in general congresses. Their supremacy grew during the interval 
between the present war and the Persian wars, through their military 
and political actions . . . against the barbarians, against their own allies 
in revolt, and against the Peloponnesians whom they encountered on 
various occasions. 

We know from Thucydides, too, that suspicion came to exist between 
the two states, to the extent that the Chians were made to pull down 
their walls in 425/4 (Thuc. 4.51). Let us remember, too, that Aristotle 
wrote unequivocally on Athens’ subjection of the Chians {Pol. 1284a38). 
The fact that the actual revolt of Chios against Athens (412 BC) did not 
occur until some years after Ion’s death is not, as such, under scrutiny 
here. However, given Thucydides’ ability to analyze events and motives, 
surely we have reasonable cause to wonder how a Chian, even before 
the revolt of his native island, might have reflected on what was, in 
effect, a means of imperial control. (For a full treatment of this issue, 
see Blanshard in this volume.) 


Truth Games 

It is imperative to bear in mind the extent to which ‘truth’ becomes a 
casualty when disguised by a selective use of features and/or language 
which traditionally informed sympotic works. Let us look at Epidemiai 
because it offers one example of the privileged literary ‘space’ avail¬ 
able to the re-teller of such ‘events’.A paradigm of the ‘proper’ 
symposium may be presented in the account, preserved by Plutarch, of 
the party in Athens, at which Ion as a young lad (peipaKiov) met the 
notable Athenian general Cimon (106* Leurini = FGrH 392 F13 = Plut. 
dm. 9.1-6). Cimon elaborates on his military prowess, describing his 
“shrewdest” coup concerning the prisoners from Sestos and Byzantium. 
We are offered a picture of the archetypal Athenian leader at work 
and at play—a man favourably contrasted with Themistocles, whose 
skills were limited merely to making “a city great and rich”. Within the 
sympotic environment, Cimon’s range of sympotic abilities, his skill with 
voice and lyre, ups the ante. I suggest that it would be naive indeed not 
to question how much sophistry is at work in this passage. 


We note that the partial passages in question have been excised from their original 
context; we must supply both opening and closure. 
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And we should certainly resist a programmatic reading of Ion’s 
‘second’ symposium on Chios: again, we see an Athenian general at 
play—but this time, it is Sophocles, who is behaving cleverly (8e^ia)i;),^^ 
and an older Ion (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). As 
in the Cimon episode, we see an Athenian general who offers a dem¬ 
onstration of his ‘strategic talents’; talents which are, again, essential 
and integral to the symposium. In a mock self-deprecating manner, 
“flirtatious”^® Sophocles wins the day—the occasion and the moment 
are his in this literary and erotic ‘victory’. In this context, his success 
far outweighs Pericles’ rather negative assessment of Sophocles’ ability 
as a general.^’ 

This seemingly conventional symposium abounds with studied ‘literari¬ 
ness’; the language of painting and simulacra might suggest that a con¬ 
ventional reading misses much. In the hnal hllip, the boy becomes the 
“subject” ("UTiriYdyeTo) of the general—sorting the men (ol dvSpeq) from 
the boy (7iaT(;)—and the language of military power is used to exploit 
social and cultural superiority. The image of an Athenian general on 
his way to Lesbos to subdue its inhabitants is completed with this hnal 
image of the 8e^t6(; poet, one of xrov xpifoxiov ’AGrjvairov, subduing the 
Chian wine boy.^® Ion’s thumbnail (prose) images of these characters 
and the peculiar contexts in which he presents them, must arouse our 
curiosity and beg questions about the kinds of images, metasympotic 
or otherwise, he privileges in his sympotic poetry. 

“Wine, dear boy, and truth”, as Alcaeus said: oivoi;, d) (piTie nai, 
Kal dTidGea (fr. 366 Lobel-Page). Ideally, “truth” was fundamental to 
the symposium as a place of instruction to younger participants.^® We 


“ On Sophocles Dexion, see Connolly (1998). A pun? Gould (1990) 162. 

“ Garner (1990) 79. 

Does this symposium re-present, through the eyes of the omniscient observer—his 
characterization of the wise poet and the naive “boy”—a remembered, nostalgic re¬ 
configuration of that first, all important, symposium at which Ion met Cimon? Of 
course. Ion could never be characterized as the same kind of “boy” as the (slave?) 
boy in this scene. Cf a lovely boy as the prize for a hymn at Thgn. 993-1002; cf 
Ford (2002) 193. 

XPhoxoi as the “best” Athenians: Dover (1986) 35-6. 

® We note the overtly ‘paedagogic’ context supplied by the presence of the pedantic 
didaskalos who takes the tragedian/general to task in this sympotic episode. Didactic 
poetry in symposia offers a specific example of this educative role. See Bremmer 
(1990) 136fE; Edmunds (1997) 43 on the Theognidea; and R6.sler (1995) 106-12 on the 
relationship between wine and truth. Cf PI. Laws, 641c8-d2: “It seems to us, friend, 
that you are implying that the convivial gathering (ev xoT:; oiVon;), when correcdy 
conducted (opGS:;), is an important element in education (ei:; naiSeia:;)”. As Plutarch 
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remember that the symposium could function as a forum for intellectual 
display: surely this cannot have been conducive to the strictest letter of 
the “truth”. What counted in many a sympotic environment was the 
ability to present an argument, and its reverse, with facility ?indplausibility?^ 
In addition, we are dealing with deliberately constructed literary arte¬ 
facts, products of a society open to “the simultaneous truthfulness of 
diflerent meanings and modes of reality.. We recall Hesiod’s “lying” 
Muses: “We know how to say many false things (xi/ehSea noXka), but we 
know how to teU the truth (d?iri9ea) when we wish to” {Theog. 27-8).^^ 
Within sympotic presentations, we may speculate that the problem of 
truth or logic is not the primary issue, but persuasion is all.^^ Gorgias’ 
Encomium to Helen is an outstanding example of a sophistic paignion and 
the manipulation of ‘logic’. In a more ‘serious’ fashion, the Dissoi Logoi 
(c. 400) exemplihes the ancient preoccupation with the tension between 
truth and deception: 

ettI 5e rdg xeyvag rpexi/ogai xal rd xrov Troirixrov. ev yap xpaycoiSoTtoiiai 
Kal ^coYpapiai oaxig <Ka> TrT.eTaxa zipjtaxrp. opoia xoTg dT.riGivoTg Ttoiecov, 
OOTog dpiaxog. (3.10)^^ 

I shall turn to the arts, and to the art of the poets. For in writing tragedy 
and in painting the one who deceives the most by creating things similar 
to the truth, he is the best. (tr. Gagarin and Woodruff) 

Certainly, the deliberate manipulation of language to suit the moment, 
or the man, were famously articulated by Thucydides who made it clear 


formulates in his discussion on whether one ought philosophize in one’s cups (Ei 5eT 
(pikoaoipeiv napa kosoV), the purpose of philosophy at the symposium is to instruct 
and entertain (Quaest. com. 612e-615c). See Schenkeveld (1996); also Relihan (1992) 
229. Plutarch, despite his chronological inaccuracies, provides a reasonably veristic 
picture of fifth/fourth century sympotic processes at work, indicating that the sympo¬ 
sium was a place in which to instruct one’s companions. See Felling (2000) 44fE, 58 
on Plutarch as a source. 

® C£ Detienne (1996) 117-8 on sophistic plausibility; note, too, p. 86 on the “double” 
nature of logos, both alethes and pseudes, and the “fundamentally ambivalent” goddess 
Peitho (pp. 77-8). 

Schlesier (1993) 95. See also Vidal-Naquet in Detienne (1996) 10 (and p. 52). 

® Detienne (1996) 16, 85. Compare Thgn. 713-4: oij5’ ei ii/eufiea gev jtoioTi; eTugoiaiv 
ogoTa .. ., “Nor if yet you made lies like true words ...” 

Let me offer but one illuminating instance of this premise at work: if one reads 
Pseudo-Xenophon’s Athenaion Politeia as a sympotic presentation, one can perceive 
inversions of ‘truths’ expressed in such a manner as to conceal a sub-structure of actual 
‘truths’: see Katsaros (2001). 

See Robinson (1979) 184. Note Detienne (1996) 85 on this passage; also p. 107 
on Simonides’ “devaluation of Aletheia”. 
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that there were always choices to be made: “The ordinary acceptance 
of words in their relation to things was changed as men thought ht” 
(Kal TTiv eioiGniav d^iroaiv xrov ovopdirov tc, xd epya dvxri?i?ia^av xfi 
StKairooei: 3.82.4.1-2). 

With these caveats in mind, let us consider Ion’s professed ‘rationale’ 
for elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West: ahxri ydp upoipaon; navxoSaTirov 
?ioyia)v: “for this is the reason/pretext/theme of ‘writers’ of every kind”. 
Immediately our Ion is a self-confessed masked man. Clearly, prophasis 
can be a notoriously difficult word to pin down: its shades of seman¬ 
tic meaning are boundless. Given this, whose voice is represented in 
elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West? Ion has already distanced himself from 
the poem with the dissociating effect of his prominent nomination 
of prophasis. Whether one interprets this as “theme”, as is commonly 
done, or “alleged reason”, or “pretext”, the effect is the same: with the 
masking of his own voice. Ion now has the freedom to speak. First, 
whatever he is about to say will be diluted by the navxoSaTiol ?ioyioi, 
“writers of every kind” who vouchsafe him the acceptable sympotic 
mask of parrhesia. Incidentally, let us remember, too, that his phrase 
Tiavxobaiirov ?ioyia)V is not above suspicion, carrying as it does a kind 
of smooth inscrutability; and let us also remember that there exists 
a semantic relationship between logos and lo^os. In Plato’s Symposium 
198b 1-3, Socrates uses the phrase Ka?i6v ouxoi xal navTodaizov Xoyov 
prjGevxa, “such a hne assortment of words”, in an ironic sense, and 
Dinarchus, too, employed the phrase pejoratively {Dem. 91.1). And 
note especially its use by Plato in Ion: “and you are a perfect Proteus 
in the way you take on every kind of shape” {(myySiq coonep 6 flproxetx; 
TiavxoSaTioi; yiyvri: 54le; tr. Lamb). The logios himself is “versed in tales 
or stories... hence it is used of chroniclers as opposed to poets”; he 
is “learned, erudite”, “skilled in words, eloquent” (LSJ s.v. logios). We 
also note the more acquiescent, even negative, connotations implied in 
that most pantodapos word logos. For example, Herodotus 1.205: Cyrus 
sends a false logos to Queen Tomyrus; we might also compare Jimaeus 
27a where the logos, or theory created by Timaeus, was about to be 
adapted and expanded upon by Critias. Therefore, “myth ... legend... 
a historical work... a speech ... one of the Gospels... and fable” (LSJ 
s.v. logos') are all applicable.^® 


See, for example, Buxton (1999). 
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Secondly, we take into account “the romantic notion of suspending 
disbelief”^® which informed the privileged space of the symposium, 
where memory—after the event—is the enemy: pioeo) pvapova 
ongTiOTav, “I hate a drinking companion with a good memory” (Plut. 
Quaest. com. 612cl). 


* 

Past notions of ‘genre’ have, I suggest, camouflaged the possibility that 
Ion’s poetry was more than merely a conservative expression of sympotic 
form and sentiment. Furthermore, an assumed dichotomy between 
‘prose’ and ‘truth’/‘verse’ and ‘hction’ obfuscates our access to this 
material.At the beginning of elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West, however, 
this preconception becomes immediately suspect. Is not this poet, we 
recall, also a card-carrying member of these logioi “of every kind”? 

Thinking about tragedy may facilitate access to texts which appar¬ 
ently lie beyond the immediate scope of this poem. Consider Sophocles’ 
sympotic stage-managing which enables him to draw the boy’s prosopon 
near. Our poet, like his patron Dionysus (the “multi-masked” god par 
excellence), likes to play games: Jiivetv xal Tiai^eiv... (89 Leurini = 26 
West, line 16). Let us not forget that our elegist Ion is also a tragedian; 
it is unlikely that this has “nothing to do with Dionysus”. TipeoPehrov 
Aiovnooq/Tidxep Aiovnoe: after all, elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West (and 
elegy 90 Leurini =27 West) is patently Dionysiac in context and con¬ 
tent. These texts should not be viewed in isolation. Some remarks by 
Schlesier are valuable: 

On the one hand . . . tragie figures are very elearly defined, at least by 
their masks, as representing one speeifie eharaeter and nothing else, in any 
ease not a Dionysiae eharaeter at all. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that sueh a eharaeter is temporarily mixed up with another kind 
of eharaeter, preeisely, a figure that is, terminologieally at least, connected 
with Dionysiac myth and cult. One particular figure is therefore doubled, 
one might say, by means of another mask. . . But that does not mean 
that one of these “masks” or roles is less true or less significant than the 
other. Neither “mask” is a fraud. No truth lies behind them. All the truth 


“ Ahl (1984) 196-7. 

See Detienne (1996) 193 on the concept of the “histor”: "... a witness, one who 
sees and hears, and, as heir to the mnemon, he is also a memorialist. His truth combines 
at least two components: nonforgetfulness and a complete and exhaustive account of 
what really happened”. 
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lies upon the masks and nowhere else. But like the mask, the truth is a 
double one; it blurs the principle of identity.^** 

Accordingly, we may understand that Ion’s ‘voices’ offer variations in 
authorial/xTi'ona and self-positioning. 


Metaphor as Riddle 

Furthermore, we ought to take note of context: note that Athenaeus’ 
recording of Ion’s elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West occurs within a discussion 
of ‘what not to say’ at a symposium; and is it pure coincidence that it 
immediately precedes a lengthy discussion of riddles at the symposium 
(Ath. 448b If)? Cherished within the sympotic environment were intel¬ 
ligence and ingenuity, and ‘riddling’ provided a means of expressing 
one’s aptitude.^® Riddles are intimately linked with the symposium (for 
example, Antiphanes fr. 122 PCG)d^ Modern anthropologists site the 
riddle within a context of (masculine) competition—a feature which 
we know to have been part of the ancient symposium:'^' 

Riddles . . . play an important role in establishing a person’s status and 
in furthering social development. Riddling often forms a part of highly 
competitive behaviour in which the aim is to assert power by causing 
confusion."*^ 

In Aristotle’s Poetics, riddles are given some generic ancestry as a form 
of metaphor: 


® Schlesier (1993) 94-5. See, too, Calame (1995) Chapter 4. 

® C£ Arist. Rhet. 1394a371E: the riddle is a pithy comeback, a concise response to 
a statement that is not paradoxical, but not obviously true. Riddles are relevant to the 
‘educational’ context I briefly noted above. As school-text papyri demonstrate, riddles 
were part of the school curriculum: Cribiore (1996) 46 (e.g. Catalogue 176, 187, 205). 
They require some education/skill to set (Stehle 1997: 221), but can prove impenetrable 
to those who should know the answer—a doctor cannot decipher the cupping-glass 
riddle (Plut. Conv. sept. sap. 154bc). Is the Eretrian didaskalos at sea when faced with a 
real poet at a literary symposium? 

See Hornblower (2000) 384n58; cf lyrica adespota 19 (“drink a riddle”) or 20 
ap. Collectanea Alexandrina 191-2; Page (1941) 388-90. The tenth book of Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae (448b-9b) deals with riddles in a sympotic environment. 

In Plut. Conv. sept sap. 153e—154b, Periander remarks on the long ‘history’ of intel¬ 
lectual games played when men gather together. For low opinions of riddles at symposia 
see id. 154b (with a defence) and Quaest eonv. 673a. 

Edwards and Sienkewicz (1990) 179; cf p. 178: “Another function of riddling is 
as an informal test of intelligence and personality.. .” 
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But the greatest thing by far is to be a master of metaphor. It is the one 
thing that cannot be learnt from others; and it is also a sign of genius, 
since a good metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity 
in dissimilars. (1459a51E; tr. Bywater)'''^ 

Aristotle is further relevant: 

On the other hand the diction becomes distinguished and non-prosaic 
by the use of unfamiliar terms, i.e. strange words, metaphors, lengthened 
forms and everything that deviates from the ordinary modes of speech. 
But a whole statement in such terms will be either a riddle or a bar¬ 
barism, a riddle if made up of metaphors, a barbarism if made up of 
strange words. The very nature indeed of a riddle is this, to describe a 
fact in an impossible combination of words (which cannot be done with 
a combination of other names, but can be done with a combination of 
metaphors); e.g. “I saw a man glue brass on another with fire”, and the 
like. The corresponding use of strange words results in a barbarism. A 
certain admixture, accordingly, of unfamiliar terms is necessary. These, 
the strange word, the metaphor, the ornamental equivalent, etc., will save 
the language from seeming mean and prosaic, while the ordinary words 
in it will secure the requisite clearness. (1458a20ff; tr. Bywater) 

Riddles could also be expressed in poetic form. I do not mean to sug¬ 
gest that elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West is a riddle per se, but I believe it 
is important to view it within this milieu because doing so can illumi¬ 
nate the diverse ways in which mental gymnastics permeated poetic 
constructs.'^^ 

Further, let us consider Ion’s uses of this sort of hgurative language in 
elegy 89 Leurini = 26 West. The metaphor which depicts the grapes as 
the “screaming” children (ttatSei; (provfjevxeq) of the vine, is not as trans¬ 
parent as it would seem. The image through prosopopoeia gives animate 
qualities—eyes, arms and voice—to the vine and her “densely-packed 
children” (ttokwoI 7iaT8e(;). As we know. Ion also wrote a Hymn to the 
personihed abstract Kairos (87 Leurini = 742 PMG — Pans. 5.14.9; see 
Jennings in this volume) and surely this must make us receptive to the 
notion that his choices of imagery may possess a potency on levels which 
have remained unexplored. The manifold interpretations of (3oti and, 
more particularly, of (provero, ought to give us cause to think again, in this 
context, about voices and masked voices. Furthermore, these ‘sounding’ 
words frame an ominous silence (oKDTirooiv/Jianodpevoi 8e Porji;); and 


« Cf. Ahl (1984) 184-7. 

** See, for instance, Stehle (1994) 521; and Power in this volume. 
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silence is the enemy of sympotic interaction.Let us consider also the 
resonance of tidkivoI which is primarily read as “densely-packed”—it is 
frequently used of foliage. However, when applied to people—and we 
remember that we are dealing with personihcation here—it can mean 
“shrewd” or “wise”. We cannot assume that such poetic messages are 
necessarily “unintentional”.'*® 

And let us remember that Ion’s metaphorical use of ‘vine’ imagery 
is not isolated. Consider Alcaeus fr. 119 on the vine. Although rather 
fragmented, enough remains to cause debate. Does this imagery express 
a political (referring to Pittacus, tyrant of Mytilene) or an amatory 
disenchantment? 

Who . . . your . . ., oh ...... . say . . . provided . . . (accusing?) a guiltless 

god, when that was wrong; why, (I stopped you) from your folly; come, 
pay attention to me and stop, and from your evil. . . (restrain?) ... if you 
can. For your time has now passed by, and what fruit there was has been 
gathered, but there is hope that the shoot, since it is a fine one, will bear 
clusters in plenty—late, however; for I am afraid that the (harvesters?) 
looking out for. . . bunches from such a vine, will harvest grapes that are 
unripe and sour. For those who previously toiled . . .; never .. .; strong 
(?)... provide welcome .. . (tr. Campbell) 

Naturally, the very fact that Alcaeus is known to have written political 
poetry is what facilitates this particular spin. However, whether it is either 
political or amatory (and we have good cause to suspect the former) we 
are nevertheless looking at a prototype of a metaphor which articulates 
humans in terms of grapes and the vine. 

How came Ion to map his particular image? Reading overtly, that is, 
only metasympotically we see how neatly this image corresponds to the 
noise and joviality of the symposium. As Lissarrague notes, even the 
furniture of the symposium is “linked with music and dance”. Wine¬ 
drinking is conducive to noise-making.'*^ However, let us re-read this in 
a way which the perennial assumption of Ion’s Athenophilia has not 
encouraged. Chian wine was famous and a commodity of which the 
Chians were proud.'*® It is possible that Chian material goods (wine), 
as well as the Chians’ proprietary interest in them, is foregrounded from 


In general, silence is seen as an “abnormal phenomenon”. See Montiglio (2000) 
6 and 23 for references. Compare the exchange between Socrates and Callias at Xen. 
Symp. 6.1-3. 

Note Ahl (1984) 195 on figured speech in the rhetoricians. 

" Lissarrague (1990) 36. 

On the Chian wine trade, see Sarikakis (1986). 
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the very outset in this symposium context. Ion’s reputation as a lover 
of ‘drink’ (94 Leurini = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41), which 
has followed him down the centuries, is not, as such, under scrutiny 
here, but certainly it has tended to exclude further investigation into 
this image. Within such a highly ritualized literary construct, is it pos¬ 
sible to convey, through hgured speech, covert messages of dissent 
which co-exist within the more conventional?'*® Consider the (possibly 
apocryphal) anecdote concerning Ion’s donation of Chian wine on his 
victory at the Dionysia at Athens (T12 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 
3f = Suda a 731; and T8 Leurini = TrGF 19 T2b, T3 = Schol. Ar. Pax 
835)."’® West suggests that this tale is a scholiast’s misinterpretation, and 
should rather be read with metaphorical resonance: that is, the “good 
draught of Chian wine” with which the Athenians were presented was, 
in fact, the work/s of Ion himself®' Let us expand on this: consider 
the possibility that the grapes, the “children” of Chios, home-grown 
in the land which produced them (ahiocpnei;) are, metaphorically, the 
Chians themselves.®® “Eyes”, by transference, could also be the “dear¬ 
est” or the “best” and, as the most precious part of the body, hence, 
could be used of men (LSJ s.v. ophthalmos IV).®® Were the vine and 
her children therefore the “dearest” of the Chians? As such, are they 
exploitable in all senses: “milked” (dpeTiyovTai) culturally, literally and 
metaphorically of their nectar? The verb dpeTiyeiv is used of milking 
animals (LSJ s.v), but it can also be used metaphorically. Note Aristo¬ 
phanes’ pejorative use at Knights 326, where the Chorus describes the 
Paphlagonian’s “draining” (dpeTiyei) the “fruits” (xotx; Kap7ii|ion<;) of 
the foreigners (xrov ^evrov).®® 


Ahl (1984) 187: the figured speaker “... is safe because the critical links in thought 
must be established by his reader or listener: the text is incomplete until the audience 
completes the meaning”. 

“ See Stevens in this volume on this anecdote. Ion’s apparent delight in winning and 
making such a donation ought not necessarily be viewed as a ‘pro-Athenian’ gesture 
per se: perhaps it was simply the action of a man gobsmacked with delight! 

West (1985) 73. 

® Are the auxotpuei; Chians here implicitly contrasted with the autochthonous Athen¬ 
ians? In line 4 the stem of the primordial (panhellenic?) \4ne is UTioxSoviov. 

On this metaphor, see also Clarke in this volume. 

But see, too, Neil (1901) 52n326 who explains the emendation to aitepyeK;: 
“you strip”; see, too, Neil on the sense of the “harassing of the rich” and a plausible 
reference to allied cities in connection with the tribute. Henderson (1998) 271; Som- 
merstein (1981) 160-1: “according to the scholia the Greek verb is properly used of 
thieves taking fruit from trees”. Whichever emendation one accepts, the pejorative 
sense nevertheless remains. 
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The crushing of the grapes is generally taken as a “blessed toil for 
all men”, tiovov 6?i(3tov dv9pa)7ioioiv.®^ The blessed afterlife of these 
“milked” grapes—their |i6vo(;/7i6voi;—becomes the antidote to the 
Kovoc, afflicting mankind.^® When pressured, it becomes (characteristi¬ 
cally) difficult to take this phrase at its face value.It is interesting, too, 
for the textual difficulty of line 13, that West suggests that Ion “is more 
likely to have used a polar expression such as xrov xe novriprov/xrov x’ 
dyaGiflv”.®® This suggestion provides a credible echo of Ion’s earlier use 
of Tiovov 6?i(3tov, if this is how we choose to read it. Furthermore, the 
grapes are described as (pdppaKov auxoipneq. Ion’s use of (pdppaKov, is, 
once again, pregnant with semantic resonance. A (pdppaKov could be 
a good or a bad thing: a “poison” or an “antidote”, as we well recall 
from Helen’s ‘mickey hnn’ at Odyssey 4.2191E''’® Ion may well have been 
using the word with ambiguous intertextual intent, given the benehts 
or disadvantages of wine consumption, depending on the amount and 
type and strength consumed.®® 


The Eyes of the Symposium 

In addition, I suggest that the image of the grapes—the children from 
the “eyes” (6(p9a?i|ia)v)®‘ of the vine—operates on other levels. Sympotic 


“ For the connection between and poneros, see Neil (1901) 206—7: “The social 
and political use of reovTjpoi; and |iox9r|p6(; as opposed to koEkk; KdyaGo:; or xpiicxo:; 
appears chiefly from 430 to 350 BC. It may be connected with tiovo:;, Ttevopai as 
‘working-class"... and rcovtp Ttovtipo:; was a kind of superlative ... It seems to have been 
specially Attic... The use is nowhere so clear as in the ‘Old Oligarch’s’ ’AGrivaicov 
nokixeia ...” Neil observes (p. 207) that, “the word could be easily retorted on the 
party which claimed for itself the words xpriaxo:; or KaKoc, KctyaGo:;. This retort-use we 
find in such cases as Wasps 446 where the chorus calls Bdelycleon to novcp Txovripe xal 
KO|j.Tixa|j.t)via .. .” Olbios: Dionysiac connotations of olbios are intriguing, given those 
nebulous ideas with which Ion was allegedly familiar. See Baltussen or Jennings in this 
volume; see Graf (1993) 246-7; Nagy (1990a) 244—6. 

“ The ‘generic’ dvOpcorcoioiv may be contrasted with the more specihc garlanded 
dv5pdaiv, in the same way in which the generic 7iavEkkf|VQ)v is contrasted with the 
nebulous oppressed ‘Other’. 

Meineke emended povov (codd.) to tiovov, accepted by West. Leurini prints povov— 
the sole blessed (thing) for mankind. The reading, nevertheless, can be pressured: the 
draining of the grapes is still analogous to deprivation. See Leurini (2000a) ad loc. 

“ West (1974) 173. 

This concept prevails within many prose and poetic constructs: Alcaeus fr. 335; 
Hdt. 1.212; PI. Laws 666a8-c2. 

“ See Lissarrague (1990) 6-7; Te^usan (1990) 249. 

The buds of the vine are its “eyes”. We note the apposition of “eyes” is well attested 
in the ancient world. Cf Find. 01. 2.10, 3.20, 6.16; Tth. 4.120, 5.18; Mem. 10.90. 
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material culture offers wine cups with eyes in their centres:®^ we know 
that there was much metaphorical interplay between this material cul¬ 
ture and the actual activities of the symposium.®® Is not the extension 
of this into poetic constructs only natural? Prima facie, then, this image 
operates on both metasympotic and metaphorical levels: we remember 
that the symposium was an occasion where one was watched, and one 
watched. Note that even the “wine inspectors”, who apportioned the 
wine and provided lamps and wicks for the guests were known as the 
“eyes” (Ath. 425b4). Individuals were on display, and, as such, within 
the limits of a formalized environment, open to criticism or derision: 
indeed, the humiliation of the Eretrian didaskalos in Epidemiai affords an 
example of this kind of experience.®^ Watching, being watched, listen¬ 
ing and being heard, with all the attendant consequences (good or bad 
reception of one’s performance and behaviour), all formed a part of 
sympotic participation. Alcaeus once again affords a pertinent gnome: 
“for wine is a peep-hole into man” (oivoi; yap dv9pa)7ia) SioTixpov: fr. 
333; tr. Campbell). Ion’s interest in relating instances of personalized 
‘biography’, which mute his own active presence, consequently reinforces 
our picture of him as an observer. 


Leadership Terms 

There are other features of this elegy which are at odds with any 
assumption that a superficial reading is all that is required. Murray, in his 
‘archaeology’ of the symposium, sees the origin of sympotic behaviour 
as follows: any martial society is highly dependent on the maintenance 
of unity; thus he and others restore these male orientated organizations 
to a central position in classical Greek society.®® Similarly, Bremmer 
suggests that the “symposion was the successor of the common meal of 


® Lissarrague (1990) 143: “That the eye is put through such a play of metamorphoses 
will come as no surprise. The vase painters are working in a setting in which wine, 
music and image are complementary and, in their ties to one another, form a whole 
web of interrelations; at every level, metaphors and metamorphoses grow under the 
spell of Dionysus, master of illusion”. Cf Frontisi-Ducroux (1989). 

® Lissarrague (1990) 47-8. 

^ The attendant humiliation could be dulled by wine: we remember that, in this 
sense, Plato, recognizing that fear of failure is a powerful stimulant, refers to the sym¬ 
posium as (pdpixaKov <p6Pot): Laws 647e-8a. See Pellizer (1990) 183 on Plato’s “organic 
definition of the status and social functions of the symposion”. 

® Murray (1991) especially pp. 92-4. 
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the archaic warrior clubs”.®® As a general observation, this is plausible, 
and Ion’s uses of Jiav- compounds can be read as reinforcing this. Let 
us further consider Ion’s use of KavtXkr\v(ov dyopal. Elegy 89 Leurini = 
26 West begins with an address to Dionysus (peya upeoPehrov Aiovnooi;), 
and ends similarly (udiep Atovnoe ... onpuooirov uphiavt.. .).®^ While 
these terms are not unusual in sympotic literature,®* and we note that 
both aristocratic and democratic terms are present, the particular 
occurrences here demand further attention. Might these expressions 
of contemporary political organization have a deeper signihcance? 
Can we read them as alluding to actual political control, and, if so, to 
what manner of political control? Does Ion suggest, by these terms, 
a microcosmic allusion to a macrocosmic reality? To what extent is a 
deliberate selection of these particular words a part of our ‘masked’ 
author’s cultural and political self-positioning? 

Let us note that these terms of (essentially) political control precisely 
envelop (a ring composition?) the metaphor of the children of the vine. 
The primary meaning of dyopal is that of political assembly (LSJ s.v. 
agora I). We note the absolute central position of this word in the line, 
which reflects the absolute centrality of the agora itself within demo¬ 
cratic, civic space.®* Could we also read the transition from naveTiTirivrov, 
at the beginning of the line, to dvdKxrov at its very end as providing 
an effect akin to paraprosdokian upon its listeners? dva^ is also used of 
a master as opposed to a slave: again, it is possible to detect a different 
shade of meaning (LSJ s.v. anax III). A similar effect might be achieved 
by the juxtaposition (pdppaKov ahioipnei; at the end of line 10 (see 
below). The broad brushstrokes of the two nav- compounds then give 
way to the rarihed and aristocratic world of these “princes”.™ 

The primary meaning of TiptJxavK; is similarly associated with political 
office’' and we note the cumulative effect—akin to that of a hymn’*—of 
the (singular) terms of authority which frame the plurals and hnally 


“ Bremmer (1990) 136. 

The line preceding is unmetrical—was it Athenaeus’ or Ion’s? Likely Ion’s, but 
this is open to conjecture. 

“ Pellizer (1990) 178. 

® Steiner (1994) 180-93; Vernant (1983) 188, 214. 

™ Do we perceive a further contraction from jtav- to ava^ to PaoiTiEtiq—the only 
king? The repetition of Oakiai line 11 echoing line 3 may mark out the repetition 
as noteworthy. 

Cf 86=^ Leurini = 744 PMG = Ath. 35de. 

” Cf Bartol (2000) 190 and n22. 
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return us to our initial TipeoPenrov Arovnooi; of the introduction. The 
hnal epithet eTiifipave has always been accepted as meaning “helper”, 
but it also has a secondary meaning of “ruling”.Consider, too, the 
conscious archaism of dvaKirov which transports the symposiasts back 
in time and recalls Homeric society; it is also a device which could add 
solemnity to the occasion; and we note that wanax was particularly used 
of Apollo who was one of the gods to whom one sang the hymn—in 
Apollo’s case, the paean—at the beginning of a symposium. Ion calls 
wine ^t)v6v xon xo^tpeiv (pdppaKov ahiocpnei; provided (supplied line 1) 
by Dionysus who is “King Wine” and “showed up the nature of good 
men”: xrov dyaGrov <.. .> Paot^iehi; oivoq eSei^e (phoiv. 

We have already considered similar gnomic sentiments in Alcaeus’ 
work on wine and truth, and wine as a peephole into man. Such 
adages also occur in the Theognidea (at 500) as well as in Athenaeus, 
particularly in 35a-40f Sententious remarks have a “compelling 
effect... creating a speech event the Greeks found worth preserving in 
memory for its embodiment of some key cultural value”.As Russo 
adds, “The speaker momentarily ceases to use a personal voice in the 
here and now and instead uses the voice of the shared cultural tradi¬ 
tion”. By “invoking the authority of cultural norms”. Ion assumes 
another mask—one which allows him “to impress the validity of his 
viewpoint on his addressee”.’^ We see that Chian “wine”, the “home¬ 
grown” (pdppaKOV, product of the earthy Chian mother and the kingly 
Dionysiac pater, possesses the ultimate (“lifelong”, airova) power over 
those it rules: it will expose “good men” and “just thoughts”. Extrapo¬ 
lating the metaphor back to the secondary connotations explored above 
(grapes ~ Chians) raises some very interesting questions indeed about 
Ion’s vision for Chios’ (autonomous?) place in the world. 


In line 15, consider the alleged echo of Empedocles 31B129.3 DK on Pyth 2 ,goras 
(ooipfiv E7iif|pavo(; Epycov), noted by Dover (1986). On this see also Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff (1927) 281-2 {“was warhlich ein merwartetes Lob dieses Gottes ist”) and Dover (1986) 
30-1 for further discussion of Ion’s possible “irreverence in adapting a phrase used of 
Pythagoras in praising a god who is the giver of ‘drink and fun”’. 

Russo (1997) 50. 

” Russo (1997) 53. 
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Dike: Real or Imagined? 

One of the enduring preoccupations of the classical world was StTcrj.^® 
In this, Ion appears to be no exception. In philosophical and historical 
works,sophistry’® and oratory, Sikti is often discussed in opposition to 
advantage; it is not conhned, however, to prose media, but is embed¬ 
ded in contextually ‘sympotic’ poetic texts from the sixth century For 
example, we note again Xenophanes’ elegy 21B1 DK, lines 15—16: 
OTietoavxdi; xe xal e'ij^a|ievot)i; xd SiKata SiJvaoGai / upriooetv - xahxa 
ydp d)v eoxt Jipoxetpoxepov .. .,“when they have made libation and 
prayed for power to do what is right. .(tr. Edmonds). Similarly, in 
the so-called Berlin papyrus,’® although mention of hiKr\per se is absent, 
we nevertheless see the same themes at work: yzXav nal^eiv (to laugh, 
to play) is balanced by f] 8e ononSfi eneoGo) (but let seriousness follow). 
‘Order’ becomes foregrounded— 1)8’ dpexii ODpTiooIon neXexat: “this 
is the good symposium”. The hnal line of Ion’s elegy, nivew xal 
Tial^eiv Kal xd 8{Kaia (ppoveTv appears to conform to this focus on 
8tKTi, fulhlling this prerequisite for a “good” symposium, as his hnal 
exhortation to the symposiasts is necessarily directed towards 8tKaia. 
Moderation and balance between drinking and playing is off-set by the 
acknowledgement of xd blxaia. We see the limits set between laughter 
and seriousness—a balance which became the norm in sympotic prose 
texts too.®® As Slater observes, “The mood desired was one dominated 


See, for example, Decleva Caizzi (1999). 

” For example, Diodotus’ speech at Thuc. 3.47.5. See Finley (1938) 50: “.. .it is 
noteworthy that Diodotus opposes Cleon’s position of rigid justice with the same cool 
arguments from the laws of nature and from personal profit with which the Nurse in 
the Hippolytus (433-481, 500-502) disputes Phaedra’s more idealistic stand. This practice 
of refuting x6 tiiKaiov by x6 ouiitpEpov seems to have been well known, and the debate 
between Phaedra and the Nurse makes it quite certain that such tactics were familiar 
in the Athens of Cleon and Diodotus”. Cf, also, Finley (1939) 51. 

For example, Dissoi Logoi 3 (90 DK: IfEpl diKaiot) Kal ctdiKot)). Cross-pollination 
of sophistic ideas resulted in their expression in dilferent ‘genres’, as is illustrated by 
87B44c DK, col. 1.1-30 where Antiphon (the sophist) applies the concept of “justice” 
and “injustice” to a forensic context (it is little wonder that this type of cross-pollination 
has not allowed an end to the debate over one Antiphon or two). 

™ Adesp. eleg. fr. 27 West, line 8. 

““ Cf PI. Symp. 197de: Agathon’s speech, while a parody of Gorgianic style, reveals 
more than simply a list of rhetorical devices: xd gev naibmi;, xd 5e areoudij:;; he is 
acknowledging the traditional sympotic custom decreeing a balance between levity 
and gravity, and mirroring the cornerstones of politic behaviour. Cf Thgn. 479—81: 
“whoever exceeds his limit of drink is no longer in command of his tongue or his 
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by Charis and Euphrosyne, governed by Dike, the whole conditioned by 
Eunomia and opposed to violence”.®' 

The symposium often appears to function as a microcosm of the 
polis—governed by ethical constraints (the dpexTi ongTiooion) expressed 
in the language of the polis.These varied examples all offer the kinds 
of common themes which sought a mood conducive to the sympotic 
environment. A fundamental issue in sympotic literature is the balance 
struck between drinking/playing and one’s obligation to Sikti. In Ion’s 
poem, the limits are set between J^X-/anovb-, and governed by SIkti. 
Given that Ion’s poem so neatly conforms to the basics that might be 
required of a sympotic elegy, there is once again cause to question 
whether the employment of conventional literary/political values also 
guarantee our Chian his mask of parrhesia. If we read this elegy in the 
light of all that has been discussed above, it is possible that Ion’s hnal 
words Kal id Slxata (ppoveTv was his slam-dunk. Where was all that 
“justice” in the lot of the Chians, those “allies” of Athens? 

* 

Reflections on all of the above can offer valuable insights into Ion’s 
Ionian ‘mindset’ as well as his poetic output. Past readings which have 
approached his texts within their conventional ‘generic’ isolation, obscure 
much simply because they dislocate. On the other hand, re-reading his 
works as inextricably related can offer very different perspectives which 
aid and develop our understanding of this polymath and his work. 


mind: he says wild things in the eyes of the sober, and he is not ashamed of anything 
he does when he is drunk”. 

Slater (1981) 208; cf Ford (2002) Chapter 1. On “upper-class, sympotic, hubris” 
and euphrosune see Fisher (1990) 128-9, 135; Murray (1990c) 139-40, 142-3. 

® See Seng (1988); Murray (1990c) 142-3, 145; Bowie (1997) 3-11. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


ION OF CHIOS: TRAGEDY AS COMMODITY AT THE 
ATHENIAN EXCHANGE 

Alexander Stevens 


Introduction 

At a date somewhere between 450 and the late 420s BC, we are told that 
a foreign poet won a tragic victory in Athens and celebrated this success 
in a remarkable way.' It is said that this poet, presumably a wealthy 
man, did not conhne his celebrations among his friends and connections 
alone, but instead distributed jars of wine to the Athenian people at 
large. Now, biographical tit-bits such as these are difficult to verify. This 
foreign poet was himself responsible for an emerging genre featuring 
autobiographical encounters with famous Greeks, and it is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that this story originated with the poet himself^ 
But, if we were to accept the anecdote as reflecting some reality, how 
should we understand such a donation? 

At the most obvious level, we might suppose that the poet sought in 
this concrete fashion to involve the entire city in his victory symposium.^ 
Perhaps in doing so he was trying to eschew any of the elitist over¬ 
tones that could have attended this sort of victory-party; we might even 
speculate that the poet was attempting instead to emphasize the pro-Athen¬ 
ian, conspicuously democratic credentials of himself and his family.'' 
In any case, this poet was certainly later known for his interest in wine; 


‘ T12 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 3f and T8 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 (cf. T2b) = 
Schol. Ar. Pax 835; the two versions of the anecdote are not entirely consistent. 

^ Emerging genre: on Ion’s Epidemiai see Jacohy (1947a); Huxley (1965) 31; Momi- 
gliano (1993) 29-33; Pieeirilli (1998) 147-50. Poets’ biographies: Fairweather (1974); 
Lefkowitz (1981); Graziosi (2002); Scullion (2003). A pessimistic view of Ion’s anecdotes: 
Lefkowitz (1981) 67-8, 80-2. 

^ Compare Wilson (2000a) 252 on the self-declared status of ceramics marking 
choral victories. 

■* For an exelusive victory-party early in 416 BG, in honour of Agathon’s first tragic 
victory, compare Plato’s Symposium. These parties, xh EreiviKia, were hosted by the choregos: 
for the evidence and their potentially “rather ‘undemocratic’ character”, see Wilson 
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the biographical tradition goes so far as to depict him as something of 
a drunk.^ But in any case, this choice of gift ought not be understood 
only within a personal frame. First, the poet in question was from Chios 
and wine was the Chian product. Secondly, Chian wine was not just any 
wine, but wine of the highest quality.® Arguably it had held this status 
since Homeric times when the resourceful Odysseus used the superla¬ 
tive product of Maron’s vine to befuddle the Cyclops Polyphemus—the 
eponymous Maroneia was the earliest colony founded from Chios and 
their respective associations with wine are surely connected.^ With these 
considerations in mind, this wine ought not be viewed simply as a gift 
from a bibulous poet. Instead, we would have to recognize its symbolic 
value as a characteristic Chian prestige commodity, a literal counterpart 
to the prestigious tragic competition in which the Chian poet had just 
participated, a competition that was one of the most characteristically 
Athenian institutions. This poet, if the anecdote has any historical valid¬ 
ity, was marking his victory in this most famous of Athenian dramatic 
competitions as Ion of Chios. 

Let us step back for a moment from this allegedly vinous victory. 
Scholarship of the last thirty years has repeatedly underlined how the 
performance of tragedy in Athens was bound up in the institutions 
and politics of the city.® We understand, if not without some caveats, 
how tragic performance provided a means for the city to examine itself 
and others through various diffracting prisms, and in particular through 
stories of archetypal problematic individuals, families and polities drawn 
from a sizeable heritage of legendary tales, including the great traditions 
of poetry about Heracles, Thebes and Troy. We are also familiar with 
the cultural hegemony of Athenian drama that subsequently exported 


(2000a) 102-3. Ion’s son was put to death for attikismos in Chios in 412 BC during an 
anti-Athenian revolt: T14 Leurini = FGrH 392 T7 = Thuc. 8.38.3. 

^ 94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f (reporting Baton of Sinope); Ael. 
VH 2.41: ev toT:; nepi ’'Icovo:; Tot) reoirixou (ptkore6xT|v (priol yevecGat xal eptoxtKwxaxov 
xov ’'Itova. Baton (a New Comedy poet): Hunter (1997) 45nll. 

^ See, for example, Hermippus fr. 82.5 PCG = Ath. 29e, cf Plut. Mor. 470f; Sarikakis 
(1986) 122-3; Dalby (2000). 

’ Horn. Od. 9.196-8; cf II. 9.71-2, Archil, fr. 2 West; also on a fourth century Sicilian 
calyx-krater (LCS Suppl. Ill 275 no. 46g, Lipari inv. 2297): TrendaU and Webster (1971) 
III.6, 2. For the connections, see Barron (1986) 94; Roebuck (1986) 82-3; Heubeck 
and Hoekstra (1989) on Od. 9.197-8. 

® The Athenian-ness of the Great Dionysia in particular has been discussed at length: 
see Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 57-69; Goldhill (1990); Griffith (1995); Friedrich (1996), 
especially pp. 263-5; Griffin (1998); Seaford (2000). 
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this tragic poetry as a virtual commodity throughout greater Greece, 
and beyond, during the fourth century and later.® Indeed, a recent 
focus of scholarly attention has also been how far this “Athenian” 
tragedy had spread its wings through Greece already during the hfth 
century'® Against this scholarly backdrop, then, the tragic success of 
Ion of Ghios on the Athenian stage provides an opportunity to sound 
out these interpretative frameworks in a very specihc way In the tragic 
fragments of Ion, we are given a glimpse into the activities of a foreign 
tragedian in Athens during a time when Athenian tragedy, though stUl 
a largely Athenian genre, was in the midst of a period of artistic inno¬ 
vation and experimentation that led to its subsequent spread across the 
Greek world. For although foreign poets are regularly attested within 
the bounds of the dithyrambic competitions at Athens (and foreign 
aM/or-players), there are relatively few foreign tragedians competing 
at Athens in the hfth century." Ion is stUl something of an exception 
within the larger frame of Athenian tragic competition. 

Against this larger backdrop, our little tale of a poet gifting the 
Athenian public with expensive largesse contributes a stimulating gloss 
on Ion’s victory. Whether we accept it as an historical incident or not, 
this anecdote presents a distinctive take on Ion’s victory: the prestige 
of tragic victory, won through the successful creation and consumption 
of tragic drama, an Athenian product par excellence, is answered in turn 
with the material benehts of a distinctively Ghian product, namely the 
gifting and consumption of expensive wine. Ion the Ghian poet and bon 
viveur offers hrst his tragedy and then his wine in return for the literary 
approbation of the Athenian people, the patrons of and performers in 
their tragic festivals conducted under the aegis of Dionysus.'^ In short. 


’ The development of drama as commodity is evidenced not least by vase painting: 
see Trendall and Webster (1971); Green (1991); Trendall (1991); Taplin (1993); Green 
(1994) 16-88; Taplin (1999) 39-41; Allan (2001). On the relationship between fifth and 
fourth century tragedy, see especially Easterling (1993). See Csapo and Miller (1998) 
114—5 for the nexus of Greek democracy and artistic innovation. 

See especially Taplin (1999); Allan (2001). 

" On these contrasts, see Wilson (1999) 76-8 and (2000a) 63-4. Foreign tragedians 
at Athens in the fifth and fourth century: Taplin (1999) 35. In the dithyrambic contests, 
a foreign auktes could be a source of prestige for a choregos: Wilson (1999) 74n62. 

By contrast with tragedy and comedy, dithyrambic competition quite commonly 
featured non-Athenian poets: see Wilson (2000a) 63-4, especially p. 64: “It is not often 
stressed how regularly these foreign poets and their associated musicians worked in 
Athens with and for the Athenian phylai at a festival so important for Athenian civic 
consciousness and identity”. 
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this foreign poet’s participation in the Athenian tragic festival is framed 
in terms of an exchange. 

To this extent, the anecdote is not simply a biographical tit-bit to 
be noted, questioned, and at any rate simply dismissed or passed over. 
It is instead a story which proffers a distinctive gloss on the symbolic 
operations of the Athenian tragic festivals. Where did the story origi¬ 
nate? We cannot be sure. But we can still make some use of its take 
on Ion’s victory, which gives readers of Ion’s fragments a structuring 
frame within which to press the meagre leavings of Ion’s tragic output. 
Two issues are focuses in this frame: hrst, the broad question of Ion’s 
participation in a hfth century culture of creative contact and exchange 
as evidenced by his tragic productions; and, second, the more specihc 
question of what it might have meant to participate as a foreigner in 
the Athenian tragic competitions. These are the issues that underpin 
this paper, as we confront the piecemeal task of examining what can 
be read from Ion’s tragic fragments. 


Ion’s Literary Output 

In antiquity Ion was famed for his Tio^inetSela.'^ Although he is most 
commonly called 6 XToq, generic designations also abound: Ion is 
xpayiKOi;, ^inpiKOi;, (pi?i6oo(po<;, 7ia?iat6i; oocpioxfn;, more generally 
Tiotrixfii;, and even onyypacpetjq.'^ Genres attributed to him include (in 
verse) dithyramb, tragedy, lyric, comedy, epigrams, paeans, hymns, sco- 
lia, encomia, elegy, and (in prose) philosophy, history and biographical 
anecdotes. I do not propose to rehearse this material, but one negative 
observation is pertinent. For all Ion’s generic profligacy—one scholiast 
even grants Ion the supposedly impossible pairing of tragedy and com¬ 
edy—he is not attested as venturing upon epos, which was, of course, 
the one form of poetry with which Chios had long been associated.'® 


Application of the term to Ion: T15b Leurini = Diegesis 9.32—38 in Callim. Iamb. 
13 (fr. 203 Pfeiffer): see Pfeiffer (1949) 205. Such “generic diversity” can be paralleled 
in the fifth century; for example, in the controversial figure of Critias: see Wilson 
(2003) 195. 

» See Fowler (2000) 258. 

This list is given by T8 Leurini = TrGF 19 T2b = Schol. Ar. Pax 835. 

Tragedy and comedy: see PI. Symp. 223d, and Taplin (1986) 163 with nl. On Chios 
and epic see Horn. Hymn to Apollo 172: xtxpko:; dvf|p, oikei 5e Xltp evi nautakoEctoTi 
(quoted by Thuc. 3.104.4—6); Simon, fr. 19.1 West: XTo:;... dvrip; Theoc. 7.47-8: XTov 
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Even Ion’s Chiou Ktisis, whose tide has at times appeared to designate 
an affiliation with a long-lasting genre of hexameter poetry centred on 
particular localities and their stories, is most likely a prose treatise, a 
ouYYpaipri (98 Leurini = FGrH 392 El = Paus. 7.4.8-10).'^ 

Nonetheless, and notwithstanding this avoidance of epic composition, 
we can discern from what remains of Ion’s tragic output something 
that we would have assumed in any case, namely that epic poetry was 
a vital part of Ion’s cultural world.'® Eirst, there are several tragedies 
whose subject-matter is apparendy drawn from earlier hexameter poetry. 
Second, what litde can be discerned from these fragments allows us to 
say that Ion, like his contemporaries among the Athenian tragedians, 
confronted epic as a source which offered not only a coherent set of 
narratives and narrative frames, but also pointed the way towards 
interesting cracks in its own narratives that might be further teased out 
in provocative dramatic forms. 

A general dependence upon epic narrative as a source is evident from 
the scattered surviving titles of Ion’s plays. In schematic terms, these 


doi56v (cf. Hunter 1999 on 7.47-8: “indeed the suggestion may be that there can only 
ever be one Chian poet”). For a speculative reflection on the Chian Homeridai and 
competition over the Homeric texts, see Scodel (2002) 58-61. 

For Ion’s Chiou Ktisis in prose, not hexameters (or elegiacs), see Jacoby (1947a) 
4-5; Huxley (1965) 35; Lesky (1966) 410; Dover (1986) 32; Fowler (2000) 262. An 
explicit defence in favour of an elegiac Foundation of Chios is mounted in vain by Cerri 
(1977). Dougherty (1994) 41n38—curiously, given the rest of her argument—follows 
von Blumenthal (1939) in identifying this as an elegy. Attestations of “local epics”, 
namely hexameter poetry on local historical and mythological themes, are numerous 
enough if not always secure: West (2002) 109, a “crepuscular fraternity”. Dougherty 
(1994) systematically doubts the early evidence for verse foundation poems. In the 
archaic period: a Corinthiaka by Eumelos—Jacoby (1949) 219; Davies (1988) 96-101; 
West (2002) 118-26; a Foundation of Colophon {Kolophonos ktisis) and Colonization of Elea in 
Italy in two thousand hexameters by Xenophanes: D. L. 9.20; Dougherty (1994) 39-40; 
but Jacoby (1947a) 4n6 (though see Jacoby 1949: 184 and 363n62—“perhaps such 
a poem is possible”) and Kirk, Raven and Schofield (1983) 165-6 are sceptical; the 
Phoronis (a collection of Argive myths): Davies (1988) 153-5; a. JVaupactia: Davies (1988) 
145-9; the Phokais: Davies (1988) 153; the Thesprotis: Pausanias 8.12.5, though Davies 
(1988) 73 and 156 attributes this to the Telegonia; the Meropis: SH 903A (for the date 
see Lloyd-Jones 1990a); an Atthis by Hegesinous: Paus. 9.29.1—but see Jacoby (1949) 
219 and Davies (1988) 166. In the fifth century: the Persika of Choirilos of Samos: 
Huxley (1969); Lloyd-Jones and Parsons (1983) 146-53; an ’IroviKct ev nevxairexptp by 
Panyas.sis: Davies (1988) 113; Dougherty (1994) 40. In the Hellenistic period see, for 
example, the ktiseis of Alexandria, Kaunos, Knidos, Naucratis, Rhodes and Lesbos 
by Apollonius of Rhodes: CA 4-12; and for a lengthy list of authors and titles, see 
Lloyd-Jones (1990a) 25-6. 

Ion had a son named Tvdeus, an interestingly heroic name: see Barron (1986) 
101 - 2 . 
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plays deal with two sets of subject matter, both of which are familiar 
from epic sources, namely stories about Heracles and the story of the 
war at Troy Eleven play titles are attested. Stories connected with 
the hgure of Heracles must have provided the framework for Alcmene, 
the Eurytidai, and the satyric Omphaled^ Similarly, stories from the Trojan 
War evidently constituted the material for Agamemnon, Laertes, Teukros, 
and Phrouroi. Of these seven plays, the satyric Omphale has been favoured 
with the largest amount of subsequent quotation, but I will not focus 
on the fragments of this satyric play here.^® The other six of this seven 
survive in quotations whose size ranges from a single word up to four 
connected lines. It is a meagre crop, but at least the titles permit a 
partial identihcation of the plays’ general subjects. This paper will focus 
on several fragments from these six plays in detail for what light they 
may cast on Ion’s activity as a tragic playwright. 

Four titles remain of the eleven. These titles are accompanied, like 
the others, by a pitifully meagre harvest of iambic lines or lyric cola, 
but fundamental difficulties remain in identifying even their basic sub¬ 
ject-matter. Argeioi could be connected with Trojan material since there 
was an Argive contingent at Troy, but the heroes Diomedes, Sthenelus 
and Euryalus were also part of the assault of the Epigonoi on Thebes: 
this narrative is mentioned in the Homeric poems and was the subject 
of epic in its own right, not to mention a range of other hfth century 
tragedies.^' The Mega Drama is an oddity about which it is difficult to 
say even a little.The second Phoenix appears to be connected with the 
story of Troy in some way, but another Phoenix complicates matters: an 
attested alternative title for this Phoenix, namely Kaineus, presents stark 
difficulties of mythological coherence and the fact that there are three 


The mythological jftOTonae: Alcmene, see Gantz (1993) 1.374-8; Eurytus and his 
sons, see Gantz (1993) 1.434—7; Omphale, see Gantz (1993) 1.439—40. Relevant epic 
predecessors dealing with Heracles: the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women and Aspis, the 
Conquest of Oeehalia, the Herakleia of Pisander, and, in the fifth century, the Herakleia 
of Panyassis. 

™ See Easterling and Maitland in this volume. The vocabulary of this play was 
drawn upon by Callimachus in the Hekale: see frr. 233, 242, 342 Pfeiffer. Aristarchus 
may have written a commentary on this play: see T26 Leurini = Ath. 634c and the 
cautious comments of Pfeiffer (1968) 223; certainly Ion’s plays were the subject of 
scholarly attention in antiquity: see Eowler (2000) 261 on test. 9. 

Argives at Troy: Horn. II. 2.559—68; Sthenelos recalls their exploits: II. 4.404—10. 
The Epigonoi: Gantz (1993) 2.522-4. Relevant epic predecessors: the Epigonoi, the 
Alkmaionis. Both Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote an Epigonoi. 

® 19 Leurini = TrGT 19 E15 = Pollux 10.177; 20 Leurini = TrGT 19 P16 = Hsch. g 621; 
21 Leurini = TrGE 19 E17 = Hsch. o 922. 
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plays called Phoenix simply adds to the problem. The fragments of 
these hve plays are themselves usually of little help in confronting these 
difficulties. For instance, the most substantial fragments from Phoenix/ 
Kaineus offer only gnomic rejections of the hedgehog and the octopus 
as models of self-defence.And the citation contexts for these book 
fragments—for all of the fragments of Ion’s tragedies have survived 
in this frustrating form—are typically uninformative, and we are left 
to guess at possible dramatic contexts: for these proverbial sentiments 
from Phoenix, the speech of an Achilles or Phoenix or even Chiron 
would do, but it is difficult to build on such speculation.^^ Lack of 
context bedevils the interpretation of nearly all the fragments of Ion’s 
tragedies, and this situation has understandably led to declarations of 
despair.^® Still, what can positively be said about these remaining four 
plays does not overturn the basic proposition that Ion’s plays, as much 
as we know of them, focused on Heracles and the story of the war at 
Troy, with the one probable exception of Argeioi. 

Despite this unpromising introduction, the cup is not entirely dry. 
One play among these scattered remnants is capable of being discussed 
in a little more narrative detail. Through a happy coincidence hrst 
noticed by Welcker between one of Ion’s book fragments and a detail 
in Proclus’ summary of the cyclic epic poem the Little Iliad, the basic 
plot-scenario of Ion’s Phrouroi can be identihed. And Ion’s Phrouroi will 
be my focus in the following section for several reasons. First, it deals 
with a provocative part of the story of the Trojan War that is explic¬ 
itly raised as such already in the fourth book of the Homeric Odyssey. 
Second, it features characters who functioned as touchstones of reflec¬ 
tion about poetry and its production from Homer onwards. Third, 
the meagre fragments that survive offer a convenient starting point to 
consider briefly a stylistic aspect of Ion’s tragic poetry. In what follows 
it will be prohtable to read the fragments boldly: the provisional nature 
of the conclusions that result is a necessary price to pay. 


® See the brief comments on the title by Snell (1971a) 105. 

21 44 Leurini = TrGF 19 F38 = Ath. 9Id; 45 Leurini = TrGF 19 F36 = Ath. 318e. 
2^ Problems of book-fragments: see, recently, Collard et al. (1995) 2; Dover (2000); 
Arnott (2000) 1-4. Proverb: cf Archil, fr. 126 West (66D) and Pind. fr. 43 Snell-Maehler. 
Possible personae: see Snell on TrGF 19 F36. 

2® Cf Diehl (1916) 1866: “Die Rekonstruktion .. .ist infolge der Durftigkeit der Fragmenk 
ausgeschlossen”. 
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The Phrouroi 

At first sight, the fragments of Phrouroi are at least as unpromising as 
Ion’s other fragmentary plays. The total harvest of book fragments 
includes four whole iambic lines, all unconnected, and a handful of 
phrases and words that proved to be of interest to later Greek lexicog¬ 
raphers. But with the help of a scholiast on Aristophanes’ Frogs, Welcker 
made a persuasive connection between this play and an incident 
recounted in Proclus’ summary of the Cyclic Little Iliad. At some point 
in the play the following line was spoken (53 Leurini = TrGF 19 F44 
= Ar. Frogs 1425 and SchoL; Suda o 371): 

aiyh jrC, eyGalpei 5e, Po'uT.exal ye piiv 

[she?] is silent, but hates [him? the situation?], and wishes moreover. . . 

The context for the scholiast’s quotation is Aristophanes’ imitation of 
this line in Dionysus’ description of the city’s ambivalent feelings 
towards Alcibiades (1425), but the scholiast also gives us two pieces 
of vital information; hrst, that the line is from Ion’s Phrouroi; second, 
that the line was spoken by Helen to Odysseus. On the basis of this 
speaker-identihcation, Welcker then connected the line with the details 
given by Proclus concerning an Odyssean infiltration into Troy towards 
the end of the war:^^ 

’Obvaaevc; re aiKiadgevog eaurov KardoKOTrog eig ’'I?iiov TtapaYlvexai, 
Kal dvayvcopiaBelg up’ 'ET.G'ng reepi rfig aXmaeax; Trig izoXeax; auvrlBexai 
Ktelvag re rivag xrov Tprocov etiI xdg vaug dpircvelxai. 

Odysseus disfigures himself and eomes to Ilion as a spy: he is reeognized 
by Helen and makes an arrangement [with her] eoneerning the eapture 
of the eity; then he kills some Trojans and arrives baek at the ships. 

This narrative from the Little Iliad provides a suitable dramatic scenario 
in which Helen might speak to Odysseus in terms that suggest 
somebody’s complicity (otya pev) and also this person’s ambivalence 
(exOatpet 5e). The identification of this connection reasonably suggests 
the extended proposition that the basic scenario of Ion’s Phrouroi centred 
around this spying-mission by Odysseus into Troy. 


TrGF 19 F**43a (cf. Leurini 2000a: 35), from Proclus’ Chrestomathy. Allen (1912) 
5.107, 11. 4-7 = Davies (1988) 53, 11. 19-22; West (2002) 122 adds the detail of the 
beggar’s clothes found in Apollodorus’ version of the story: ’05t)CTaEij(; te aiKiadgEvoi; 
Eouxov <Kal nEvixpdv oTokfiv ev 8'U(; Ap.> KardaKonoi; kxX. 
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So far so good: if this proposition is accepted, then more is known 
about Ion’s Phrouroi than about any other of his tragedies. But an 
immediate problem remains, however, in the interpretation of this 
line addressed by Helen to Odysseus: namely, just who or what is the 
subject of the verbs in this line? One reading of this line—and one that 
perhaps depends too heavily on the context of Aristophanes’ parodic 
quotation of the line—argues that the city of Troy is the subject, and 
the object of ambivalence is Paris, just as Dionysus comments on the 
ambivalence of the city of Athens towards Alcibiades.^** Another more 
speculative possibility would be Helen herself, for some unknown reason 
referring to herself in the third person as torn between her desire to 
help the Greeks, now “repentant of Aphrodite’s folly”, and whatever 
loyalty she may have felt towards the Trojans.^® But the most intriguing 
candidate is Hecuba. If Hecuba is the person to whom Helen refers, the 
fragment taps into a startling (hfth century?) innovation upon the Little 
IliaP^ narrative that has caused surprise since antiquity. An extraordi¬ 
nary exchange in Euripides’ Hecuba reveals that, for Euripides’ dramatic 
purposes at least, Hecuba was apparently complicit to some extent in 
Odysseus’ escape from Troy following Helen’s recognition of the dis¬ 
guised Greek. In Euripides’ play it is Hecuba who recalls this startling 
fact to provide herself with a moral claim on Odysseus now that their 
respective situations are reversed.^® Is it inconceivable that this detail 
was also—or, even more daringly, already—found in Ion’s PhrouroiP^ 
In any event, Helen must have played some role in Odysseus’ passage 
out of the city once she had recognized him, and if Hecuba is the 
subject of this line, then Helen’s role may have extended to securing 
the ambivalent complicity of Hecuba herself The dramatic possibilities 
of this narrative nexus are not inconsiderable: confrontations between 
Helen and Hecuba, on the one hand, and Hecuba and Odysseus, on 


® See Snell on TrGF 19 F44 (= 53 Leurini); von Blumenthal (1939) 47. 

® Aphrodite’s folly: borrowed from Schol. Eur. Hecuba 241, cited by Collard (1991) 
on 239-50. Even more speculative would be a first person version of the line: oiyS 
pG, ExOaipto 5e, Ponkoiiai ye |if|v; which was then inadvertently corrupted by a com¬ 
mentator through an artefact of indirect speech into fi 'EkevT) jtpo:; Tov ’Ofiuaaea keyei 
OTi 0 iya pev, exOaipei 8e, Poukerai ye pf|v and then subsequently to the form now 
attested: q 'Ekevr| npo:; xov ’O5t)00ea (pTi 0 i- 0 iyq pev, exGaipei 5e, Ponketai ye priv. 
For types of citation error, see Arnott (2000) 2-3. 

™ Eur. Hecuba 239-50; see Collard (1991) on 239-50: the scholiast is incredulous. 

Cf Collard (1991) on 239-50. The date of Euripides’ Hecuba is about 424 BC. 
None of Ion’s plays are datable: his first victory was in the four-year period 451-48; 
he had died before the production of Aristophanes’ Peace in 421. 
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the other, are well-known from Euripidean tragedy. Could Ion’s Phrouroi 
have featured a provocative take on both these classic confrontations? 

The identihcation of Ion’s Phrouroi with the narrative scenario supplied 
by the Little Iliad can be circumstantially supported. In the hrst place, 
two fragments add tangential buttressing. The hrst of these evokes a 
connection with Ida and thus a Trojan context (54 Leurini = TrGF 19 
F45 = Ath. 185a): 

{TtjpoGel 5e roi ahpiy^ 

’ISaTog d?ieKxcop 

Listen! the pipes are sounding, the rooster of Ida 

Time presses on, as signalled by the pipes at morning or at the end 
of day?^^ In the second brief fragment Helen herself is mentioned (55 
Leurini = TrGF 19 F46 = Hsch. v 601; Phot. 301.7): 

vupoeaa’ 'ET.evn 
snowy Helen 

This phrase evokes Homeric associations which are noteworthy in 
terms of vocabulary and characterization: this will be considered in 
further detail below. In the second place, and as a complement to 
this tangential support, two other fragments from Ion’s Phrouroi gain a 
measure of interpretative relevance when placed in the context of an 
Odyssean inhltration into Troy. The hrst evokes a stranger’s intrusion 
into an inner bed-chamber (51 Feurini = TrGF 19 F43b = Hdn. fr. 
24 Hunger): 

Kal Ttaq TraphT-Gev Gd^agov euvaiov ^evog; 

and how did the stranger come into the bed-chamber? 

Is the stranger Odysseus? Is the bed-chamber Helen’s? Odysseus’ pres¬ 
ence in such intimate quarters hnds a plausible correlate in the summary 
account of Odysseus’ intrusion into Troy given by Helen in the Homeric 
Odyssey, where she says that she bathed and dressed him after she had 
seen through his beggarly disguise (4.252^5). The second fragment evokes 
a situation in which someone found himself (?) literally or metaphori¬ 
cally routed (52 Feurini = TrGF 19 F43c = Hdn. fr. 25 Hunger): 


® See Snell (1971a) 109: “ad pastores noctu vet mane anpiTTOVTa:; Wit. ms. conf. K 13 
et Em: Jr. ITi, 27”. 
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<OAYSS. ?> xpoTtaiov ai) pe 7 tape 96 | 3 'naev fa|3pa 

ODYSSEUS (?):. . . the delicate [girl] put me to flight in turn, defeated 

The textual difficulties here—the line as quoted is short by one foot— 
complicate speculation. One solution might be the simple addition of 
q before a(3pa, which gives a complete tragic trimeter.^^ Certainly the 
tentative speaker allocation given here by Snell is a plausible one, given 
that the narrative scenario in the Little Iliad turns upon the penetration 
of Odysseus’ disguise and Helen’s unexpected response. 

We may also consider the role played by the chorus. The title 
OpoTjpot, “Guards”, offers a possible identihcation. But how could 
this have worked? In Proclus’ summary, the narrative of the Little Iliad 
features Trojans being killed by Odysseus as he exits the city: KTeiva(; 
xe Tivai; xrov Tprorov enl xai; vahi; aipncveixai, “Having killed some of 
the Trojans he arrives at the ships”.Could these be the Guards of the 
title? This sort of conflict between a protagonist and the chorus—or 
a subset of the group that the chorus represents—may appear at hrst 
sight hard to imagine, but Euripides’ Bacchae offers something similar 
in the ofhstage killing of Pentheus. But to complement this testimony 
from the Little Iliad we should also consider a line from Euripides’ Rhesus 
dealing with the same incident (506-7): 

Kxavrov 5e cppoupoug xal irapaaxdxag itvXdsv \ 

And having killed the guards and attendants of the gates he came out. 

The verbal coincidence between this line and the title of Ion’s play may 
be just that, but it is suggestive. Can we imagine a scenario in which 
Odysseus interacts during the course of the play with a chorus of Tro¬ 
jan guards in his beggar disguise, only for it to become subsequently 
apparent that this same beggar is none other than Odysseus himself, 
who has already made good his escape, as reported by a messenger, 
by killing some of the Guard-chorus’ fellow-guards? 

Questions of this sort raise expectations that cannot be fully satis- 
hed. But it is evidently the case that the narrative terrain covered by 
Ion’s Phrouroi was a zone where the actions and ethos of pivotal epic 
characters like Helen and Odysseus were subjected to further dramatic 


The first syllable of aPpo(; is short by nature and will usually scan short in tragic 
dialogue (plosive-liquid combination), as at Eur. Med. 1164. 

TrGF 19 F**43a, from Proclus’ Chrestomathy: Allen (1912) 5.107, 11. 4—7 = Davies 
(1988) 53, 11. 19-22. 
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exploration. Such an observation does not change the face of tragedy 
as we know it, but it does serve to focus our attention upon certain 
commonalities of dramatic interest between the major tragedians and 
playwrights like Ion who have been relegated to a relatively lesser rank. 
Treatments of Helen and Odysseus in literary productions of the hfth 
century drew upon the broader epic tradition, above and beyond their 
role in the canonical Iliad and Odyssey. Even in the fragmentary absence 
of these cyclic narratives, we can still evidence the intense epic interest 
in these problematic hgures: the Homeric Odyssey sign-posts this for us 
with its glances in Odyssey 4 at competing versions of Helen’s partici¬ 
pation in the events leading immediately to the hnal fall of Troy.^^ In 
particular, when Helen’s own version of her assistance to the disguised 
Odysseus is swiftly undermined by Menelaus’ counter-narrative of her 
attempted deception of the Greeks inside the Wooden Horse, we can 
see the Odyssey making narrative capital with these cyclic/Odyssean 
retrojections into the Iliadic narrative.^® These competing narratives 
within the epic reflect the competitive undercurrent to be found in the 
broader context of epic performance: whose version of a particular 
story is best? Ion’s Phrouroi is another step in this tradition of narratives 
about Odysseus and Helen. 

Of no little importance here is the basic observation that the Homeric 
Odyssey is at its heart a “story about storytelling”: the Odyssey, as Pera- 
dotto has argued, focuses on “the predispositions, interests and pur¬ 

poses of its internal storytellers” in such a way as to legitimate reflection 
on “its external storyteller and his audience” [his emphases].^’ Phrased 
in this way, Peradotto’s claim is a modern version of what must have 
been an instinctive response for poetically ambitious Greeks brought 
up on the Homeric poems (as broadly conceived), namely reflection on 
‘Homer’, Homeric language and Homer’s narratives as both a model 
and a challenge for their own poetic production.^® A copious range of 
poets from Archilochus to Gallimachus offer testimony to this competi¬ 
tive re-formation of epic tales. 


On tfie relationship between the Odyssey and eyclic epie concerning this set of 
narratives, see Severyns (1928) 334-6, 347-9. 

Od. 4.235-89. Helen and Menelaus: Schmiel (1972); Bergren (1981); Goldhill 
(1998) 19-24; Boyd (1993); Worman (1997). Retrojection: Andersen (1977) 8-9; Goldhill 
(1991) 101-2; Bassi (1995) 13-4; Doherty (1995) 171. 

Peradotto (1997) 28. 

Gompare Ford (1999) 232: “beneath the consensus of Homer as the common 
paideia of the Greeks was a constant competition over how to interpret the poem”. 
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The work of a figure such as Stesichorus provides a paradigmatic 
illustration of such an intense poetic awareness of the Homeric nar¬ 
ratives and of the transforming drive to reframe these narratives by 
creating new forms of poetry with similarly panhellenic scope.Fifth 
century tragedy articulates a similarly ambitious poetic vision. Tragedy’s 
recurrent concern with the figure of Odysseus, and its presentation of 
Odysseus in ways very different from that of the Odyssey itself, under¬ 
lines the competitive instinct in Greek approaches to their traditional 
narratives. At the same time as the nostos of the Homeric Odysseus 
was rendered canonical within the institutional frame of the Athenian 
Panathenaia, Athenian tragedy was exploring the more unscrupulous 
side of Odysseus Jio?i't)xpo7iO(; in narratives drawn from cyclic epic. 

A direct comparison with Sophocles is apposite here.'^® Sophocles 
appears to have had a fascination with the figure of Odysseus, and to 
have engaged closely with narratives about Odysseus told in poems 
of the epic cycle.What is common to these Sophoclean plays is an 
intense interest in the ethos of his characters and a focus upon figures 
whose actions and decisions have special significance for those around 
them: Sophocles uses Odysseus as a dramatic touchstone in 

furthering this interest.'*^ But the fragmentary play Lakainai is particularly 
significant in the present context. Where the relationship between Ion’s 
Phrouroi and the Little Iliad is argued by modern scholars, the dependence 
of Sophocles’ Lakainai upon the Little Iliad is attested for us by no less an 
authority than Aristotle.'*^ The plot of Lakainai appears to have dealt with 


® See Burkert (1987) 50-3. 

For the general comparison, see Webster (1936); more pessimistic are Jacoby 
(1947a) 3n3; Huxley (1965) 34. 

On Sophocles’ interest in Odysseus in a range of plays, drawing heavily on the epic 
cycle (even the Telegoneia, cf FF460, 461), see Kiso (1984) 87-109. In extant Sophoclean 
plays, Odysseus appears in Aias and Philoctetes. In fragmentary plays, Odysseus appears 
in Iphigenia (that is, at Aulis; Odysseus is attested talking to Clytemnestra; FF305-12); 
Lakainai (Odysseus or Diomedes tells how they made their way into Troy through the 
sewer; FF367-9a); Odysseus Akanthoplex (Odysseus tries to avoid the prophecy of his 
death, but overlooks his other son Telegonus; FF453-61a) = (?) Miptra (F451a); Odysseus 
Mainomenos (Odysseus tries to avoid joining in the expedition against Troy; FF462-7); 
Palamedes (Odysseus takes a grim revenge on Palamedes; FF478-81); Skyrioi (probably 
the fetching of Neoptolemos from Skyros; FF553-61); Syndeipnoi (Odysseus involved in 
trying to persuade Achilles to return; FF562-71); Teukros (FF576-9b). Possibles: Euryalos; 
Aias Lokros; Aikhmalotides; Anteroridai, the 'Ekevn:; aTtahriaK;, Polyxene. 

See, for example. Rose (1992) 306-8 on the sophistic Odysseus in Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes. 

Arist. Poet. 1459b4-6. For Sophocles and Homer and the epic cycle, compare 
Zoilus (as reported by Ath. 277d = TrGF ^ T136, 8-9): excxipe 5 e EocpoKT-fj:; ejtiKw 
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the seizing of the Palladium from Troy by Odysseus and Diomedes.^'^ 
We can refer to Proclus’ summary of the Little Iliad again, in particular 
the sentence immediately following the encounter with Helen we have 
discussed in relation to Ion’s Phrouroi: xal pexa xahia cruv AiogTiSet x6 
na?i?id8tov eKKopi^et ex xfji; ’lotion, “and after this, with Diomedes, 
he carried off the Palladium from Troy”. The actual action of the play 
remains unclear. One fragment reveals that Odysseus and Diomedes 
made their way through a sewer.Presumably the chorus of Laconian 
women, Lakainai, were sympathetic to the task undertaken by Odysseus 
and Diomedes. Possibly the action took place in the house of Helen 
herself, given the identity of the chorus. In any case, we are clearly 
drawn into very similar dramatic territory as Ion’s Phrouroi. 

While we encounter the same fragmented obstacle to exposition in 
the case of Sophocles’ Lakainai as in Ion’s Phrouroi, those connections 
that can be demonstrated are signihcant. Now, of course Ion was a 
contemporary of Sophocles and Ion himself memorialized his meeting 
with the famous Athenian tragedian in his Epidemiai.'^ But this sort of 
biographical connection is of less interest in the present context than the 
nexus of subject matter and literary antecedents in these two plays. In 
Sophocles’ Lakainai and Ion’s Phrouroi, both playwrights focus on hgures 
who play critical roles within the Homeric poems, but who were also 
hgures of considerable narrative productivity within the larger epic 
cycle. Both Ion and Sophocles focus on cracks and points of potential 
incoherence in the epic narrative tradition in order to generate new 
dramatic works that depend on Homer and the cycle, but transform 
this material in new ways for new performance contexts. To this extent, 
our examination of these plays enables us to hx Ion’s tragic composition 


KTjKXq), ax; koI oka 5pa|a,aTa Tioifiaai KaTOKokooGSv xf) ev xoijxq) poGoreoiia, “Sophocles 
took such pleasure in the epic cycle that he created all his plays in the footsteps of the 
narrative frame-making in it”. Nearly all Sophocles’ Trojan material derives from cyclic 
epic rather than the Homeric poems as such; this contrasts with Aeschylus but not 
with Euripides: Radt (1991) 88-9. 

For discussion of the play’s fragments, see Pearson (1917) 2.34-8; Welcker (1839) 
1.145-51; Radt (1977) on frr. 367-9R; Sutton (1984) 66-8. For the narrative territory, 
see Gantz (1993) 2.641-6. For related vase-paintings, see Lirussi (1952); Sechan (1926) 
156-9; Webster (1967) 149. 

Fr. 367R: axEygv 5’ eSugev \|/«^t5a kouk dp6p|3opov (“We made our way into a 
narrow sewer, not free from filth”), together with Serv. on Verg. Am. 2.166: Diomedes 
et Ulixis, ut alii dicunt, cunicutis, ut alii, cloacis, ascmdermt arcem et occisis custodibus sustulerunt 
simulacrum, “Diomedes and Ulysses—some say by means of mines, others by the means 
of sewers—climbed the tower and took the image once the guards were killed”. 

« 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d. 
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firmly within a literary milieu where panhellenic traditions constituted 
a vital and shared reference point within the immediate competitive 
context of the Athenian dramatic festivals. 


Ion’s Homeric Vocabulary? 

In our earlier discussion of Ion’s Phrouroi, a brief fragment describing 
Helen herself was quoted: vupoeoa’ 'ETievTj, “snowy Helen” (55 Leu- 
rini = TrGF 19 F46 = Hsch. v 601; Phot. 301.7). Now a snowy Helen 
is picturesque enough.'^’ Likewise, it is of passing interest here that 
Ion’s Chiou Ktisis appears to have explained the name of Chios from 
the snow (%iova) which fell to the ground during the birth-pains of a 
nymph impregnated by Poseidon, whose child was accordingly named 
But while the phrase vupoeoo’ 'ETievTj evokes an epic heritage, it 
does not do so in a straightforward way, as Michael Clarke also elabo¬ 
rates in this volume. In particular, the usage of the epithet vupoeu; to 
describe Helen is quite unusual from the standpoint of Homeric epic. 
The epic use of vtipoeu; is of mountains only, not least of Olympus 
itself^® Instances of the epithet in later poets follow this epic usage: in 
Pindar we hnd vupoeoa’ A’fxva; in Sophocles vi(p6evTO<;... Ilapvaoot); in 
Aristophanes OKOJieTiov vupoevxa; the one partial exception is Tklcaeus’ 
vupoevToq (bpdvo), but an assimilation of Olympus and heaven is already 
Homeric.^® So given this unambiguous set of literary precedents, we 
must ask what Ion is doing with his snowy Helen: can we unravel 
something of Ion’s verbal art in this unusual description? 

One instance of the epithet VKpoeK; in the Iliad offers a way forward. 
In Iliad 13 Hector is compared, as he rushes into battle, to a snowy 
mountain:^' 

f] pa Kal (bpia.'nQ'n opei vwpoevxi eoiKox;, 

KEK^iriY®?; 5e Tpcbcov itixzx’ fi§’ ejnKoijpcov. 


" And cf. Eur. Hel. 214-6. 

See 98 Leurini = FGrH 392 FI = Pans. 7.4.8; Fowler (2000) 262, fr. 1. Compare 
the testimony in Metrodorus fr. 3A: Fowler (2000) 271. For this incident as an example 
of a narrative pattern in colonization stories see Dougherty (1993) 65-6. 

Epic usage: see Beck in LfS^P [Snell et al. (1955-)] s.v. vitpoeu;. 

“ Find. Pyth. 1.20; Soph. OT 473; Ar. Mub. 273; on Alcaeus 355 Lobel-Page, compare 
II. 8.18-27, with Heubeck et al. (1988) on Od. 6.42-7, for the tendency to assimilate 
Olympus and oijpav6(;. 

II. 13.754-5; later imitated at Act. 12.701-703. 
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Commentators have not always been impressed by these lines.Bradley 
underlined the kinetic dynamism of snow in Homer, specihcally vi(pai; 
and its cognates.In a hfth century context, we should also observe 
that snow could have an uncanny character.®'^ Clarke now suggests that 
the comparison is of a mountain-god; that is to say. Hector is liter¬ 
ally compared to a mountain, but not in the terms usually envisaged 
by commentators.'"’® At any rate, the image is suggestive of a threat: 
just so, the bT scholiast uses the terms aypioi; (“wUd”) and (po(3ep6<; 
(“dreadful”).®® The associations of snow reinforce the air of menace 
in the image of Hector as man-mountain hurtling into battle. So we 
have a partial Homeric precedent for Ion’s use of vtcpoetq in relation 
to a person. 

Now, the challenge still remains to elucidate the applicability of 
vupoeii; in relation to Helen. Among Homeric epithets for Helen, one 
is of particular interest in this regard. In Iliad 19, Achilles refers bit¬ 
terly to Helen when describing his participation in the war as eivexa 
ptyeSaviji; 'E^ievrii; (//. 19.325). This epithet is hapax, used only by Achil¬ 
les here. As such, it required explication as an Homeric gloss already 
in antiquity.®^ As a “hard word” from Homer, the word was picked up 
by Apollonius Rhodius.®* The commentators on Homer also provide 
evidence. The scholiast AT on 11. 19.325 glosses piye8av6<; (“shudder”) 
as OTuyTixfii;- xd ydp ?it)7iTipd xi/uxei: Helen is hateful, a chilling Ul-wind. 
The discussion in Eustathius is along similar lines, but Eustathius draws 
the word into a larger discussion of piyrioev kx?i. formulae: the emo¬ 
tional reaction of fear is synonymous with the body’s reaction to cold.®® 
Even within the frame of the Iliad, Helen herself seemingly offers a 
gloss on Achilles’ description of her as ptyeSavri in her lament over the 
body of Hector: Tidvxei; 8e pe TiecppiKaoiv (“all men shudder at me”. 


“ At least until Bradley (1967): compare Janko (1992) on II. 13.754-5 with, for 
example, Leaf (1902) on II. 13.754. 

Bradley (1967) 39-40. 

Dodds (1960) on Eur. Bacch. 661-2. 

® Clarke (1997) 70. Cf Clarke’s analysis of this term in this volume. 

“ Schol. bT on II. 13.754; cf Janko (1992) on II. 13.754-5, but note also Clarke 
(1997) 78nll. 

For the topicality of Homeric glosses in fifth-century education, see Ar. Daitaks 
fr. 233 PCG, with Ehrenberg (1951) 206. More broadly, see Eatte (1925), especially 
147-57; Pfeiffer (1968) 12, 78-9. 

“ Ap. Rhod. 4.1343. On the use of Homeric glosses by Apollonius, see Rengakos 
( 2001 ). 

“ See Eust. 111.18, 149.25£, 412.33f, and 1186.65 {II. 19.325). 
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II. 24.775). Clearly, the word is persistently marked out as inviting an 
interpretative response, and we may argue that Ion provides another 
such gloss with his VKpoeoo’ 'ETievri. Using the menacing comparison 
of Hector with a snowy mountain as a cue. Ion has transferred the 
epithet VKpoen; across to Helen. A certain logic is visible in this transfer: 
in the language of the Homeric Achilles, Helen is already character¬ 
ized by the gloss ptyeSavoq, which may be read as evoking coldness 
as a negative quality. In making this play upon notable words drawn 
from the heritage of Homeric epic. Ion appears to show an interest in 
Homeric language for its own sake, in a form comparable with other 
prominent hfth-century tragedians.®® In short, what we can see in this 
image of “snowy Helen” is how Ion draws upon his epic heritage within 
the educational and creative milieu of hfth-century Greece. 

With this mobilization of epic vocabulary in relation to Helen, 
another fragment from Ion’s tragedies may be briehy compared. The 
hrst fragment from Ion’s Agamemnon describes a drinking cup in Homeric 
fashion (1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI = Ath. 468c; Eust. 1300.4—5; Hsch. 
8 145; tr. Gulick): 

o’lari 5e Sropov a^iov 5pagripcn:0(; 

EKTrcopa 5aKTO7.cox6v, aypavrov iropi, 
ne?iioii pev d07.ov, Kdaropog 5’ epyov ttoScov 

And you shall win a gift worthy of your speed in running, 
a daetylote cup, unsullied by the fire, 

the prize that Pelias cherished, the work of art won by Castor’s feet. 

This fragment of Ion is quoted by Athenaeus for several reasons. In the 
hrst place. Ion’s axpocvxov nvpi glosses the Homeric epithet OOTfjproxoi; 
used of a (pidTiTj at Iliad 23.270, and Athenaeus is showing us that he 
can spot Ion’s Homeric allusions and elucidate them because he has read 
Didymus’ commentary on Ion’s Agamemnon. But more than this, Ath¬ 
enaeus’ immediate motivation for the preservation of this fragment is the 
meaning of (ptdTiri. Athenaeus is not simply elucidating Ion’s Homeric 
allusion, but he also ‘corrects’ Ion (with the assistance of Didymus) on 
the grounds that Ion has understood the (pidTiq of Iliad 23 in its hfth 
century sense as a drinking-cup (eKuropa).®' This scholarly correction is 


“ For example, the adaptation of problematic Homeric lines (//. 5.487—9) at Aesch. 
Ag. 358f., with Fraenkel (1950) 2.190-1 and Kirk (1990) 110-1. 

Ath. 468de (c£ 1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI, above) quoting Didymus: e5o^e ydp 
EKrtcopa eivai- eoxi 5e xaTixiov EKjtexakov T-EPrixcodEi;, ETtixTidEito:; e'xov Tipoi; hddxtov 
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important for what it reveals about Ion’s potential engagement in what 
appears to be a long-standing problem of Homeric interpretation. For, 
a little later in his symposiastic treatise, Athenaeus dwells at length on 
the problem of this (pid?iTi and its epithet d|i(pt9eTOi; in a discussion 
that clearly reflects a lengthy controversy over this passage in Homeric 
criticism; this controversy is also reflected in the ancient commentators 
on this passage.®^ Given what we have seen, above, of Ion’s use of 
Homeric vocabulary in creative ways in relation to VKpoeoo’ 'E^ievri, it 
is open to us here to nuance Athenaeus’ take on Ion’s Homeric allusion. 
Ion’s eKTUDga SaKxu^woxov, dxpavxov Jiupi is not simply a ‘mistake’, but 
marks a position taken in a long-running dispute over another problem 
of Homeric interpretation. In short, we can claim that Ion actively 
drew upon fifth century interpretations of Homeric vocabulary as he 
created his tragic offerings for the Athenian stage. 


Ion as Playwright at the Athenian Exchange 

If it is not unreasonable to conclude that Ion’s Phrouroi draws upon the 
narrative scenario preserved for us in the Little Iliad summary, and that 
fragments of Ion’s tragedies attest a close interest in Greek epic as a 
thematic and linguistic source, some broader observations follow. In the 
first place, we can outline a context for Ion’s tragic writing. We have 
seen that the parameters of the Little Iliad story were potentially capable 
of manipulation, as in Euripides’ Hecuba. We have seen that the same 
set of epic materials as in Ion’s Phrouroi was picked up and dramatized 
by no less a figure than Sophocles. We have seen that the expeditions of 
Odysseus into Troy, more fully told in the epic cycle, were of interest 
already in the Homeric Odyssey for the possibilities they afforded for 
exploring character and ethos, despite, or because of, their apparent 
narrative oddities. We have seen that Ion is drawing upon the linguistic 
heritage of Greek epic in creating his own tragic narratives. Accord¬ 
ingly if, as it appears, the Phrouroi in particular, and Ion’s tragedies as 
a whole, were centred around such material drawn from various epic 
traditions. Ion must be accorded a place alongside his contemporaries 


V'uzpwv 'uito5oxa(;, “For he [sc. Ion] thought that it [sc. the phiale] was a drinking- 
cup; but it is a spreading cauldron-like vessel of bronze, adapted for the receiving of 
cold water” (tr. Gulick). 

® Ath. 500f-ld. Ancient commentators: see Richardson (1993) on II. 23.270. 
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Sophocles and Euripides as a tragic playwright who consciously drew 
upon and reacted to provocative scenarios posed by the tragedians’ epic 
predecessors. As Taplin reminds us, it is easy to forget how new tragedy 
remained in the hfth century.^^ Conscious and artful manipulation of 
material drawn from older literary forms was an integral part of this 
novelty—indeed it can be argued that tragedy develops as something 
of a super-genre, “with a sponge-like ability to absorb other genres 
inherited from other parts of the Greek-speaking world”, as Hall puts 
it.®'^ Ion, no less than his Athenian counterparts, was participating in 
the panhellenization of tragedy, as an art form whose hfth century 
development, popularity and prestige ranked it alongside epic as an 
especially privileged and inhuential cultural product. 

In the second place, and in a development of this hrst observation, 
we can say something about Ion’s own place at the Athenian dramatic 
festivals. By viewing Ion’s tragic production within the frame of tragedy’s 
development of, and reaction to, its epic predecessors, it is possible to 
nuance our understanding of Ion’s participation in the characteristi¬ 
cally Athenian’ art-form of tragedy. Ion’s tragic victory was not (or 
was not only) the product of a privileged participation extended by 
the Athenians to some foreign poets—a kind of ‘metic’ tragedy—but 
was instead the manifestation of this poet’s participation in a larger 
cultural project of reacting to and rewriting his Greek epic heritage. 
The additional fact that this Greek epic heritage had some associations 
with Ion’s own birth-place gives this participation a pleasing logic. Of 
course, from one point of view, the stories told by Attic tragedy were 
as much a part of an Athenian’ institutional frame as the specihc pro¬ 
cedures and rituals associated with these festivals: on any reading, the 
institutionalized recitation of the Homeric poems, in whatever precise 
form, at the Panathenaic festival in Athens is a signihcant moment in 
their performance history®^ Nonetheless, much of this narrative mat¬ 
erial was not peculiar to Athens. It must have been to some extent a 
concomitant of the developing panhellenic pretensions of the Great 


® See Taplin (1999) 54-5. 

« Hall (1999) 121. See especially Hall (1989) 162-5; Hall (1999) 121 continues: “A 
way of looking at tragedy could be to see it as not only aesthetically ‘panhellenizing’, 
but effectively as imperialism expressed on the level of form”. 

See Nagy (2002) 35 for the institutional authority of the Panathenaia. For a 
nuanced view of the different levels of ‘Homer’ present in the Athenian body-politic, 
see Ford (1999) 234-5: “if Homer was common coin in the democratic exchange of 
ideas, each transaction was also a social exchange of status and ideology”. 
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Dionysia in particular that the dramatic narratives acted out were 
not purely focused on matters of local knowledge and interest.®® It is 
this aspect, namely the broader epic background for tragic narratives, 
that would have offered an accessible point of entry into the Athenian 
institutional frame for those, like Ion, coming to it from the outside. As 
such, we can grasp something of the attraction that this special institu¬ 
tion must have had for a poet as apparently alive to the possibilities for 
literary creation afforded by the sung, spoken and written word as Ion 
was. Of course Ion was scarcely alone in this, but the position of the 
Attic tragic festivals as a stage on which to interrogate and play out the 
multifarious dramatic potential of Ion’s own epic literary heritage must 
have been an irresistible target to this poetic jack-of-all-trades. 

What does the anecdote of Ion and the wine contribute to this pic¬ 
ture? At the least it might serve to situate Ion’s victory within a frame 
of hard-nosed competition at the Athenian dramatic festivals. Very 
much to this point, Peter Wilson discusses this anecdote in seeking to 
illuminate later excesses of choregic largesse in the third century: 

We have the famous pieture of the habits of Athenian audiences at the 
classical Dionysia, who “throughout the whole agon had wine poured out 
to them and dried fruits were brought along”. And in the fifth century 
the poet Ion (perhaps in concert with his khoregoi) took the initiative to 
distribute the famous product of his homeland, Khian wine, to the Athen¬ 
ian audience after a double victory, in dithyramb and tragedy. Some 
khoregoi could surely not have resisted the opportunity before the judges 
had cast their votes. 

But more than this, this anecdote has helped us in forming an inter¬ 
rogative frame within which Ion’s tragic fragments can be partially 
elucidated. This frame situates Ion, through the medium of Attic trag¬ 
edy, in the midst of a larger project of competitive panhellenic poetic 
production. To this extent, the origin of the anecdote becomes less of 
a problem: if it is not ‘original’ from an historical point of view, then it 
certainly offers a provocative later reading of the institutional dynamics 
of Athenian tragic competition that we may use to focus our examina¬ 
tion of Ion’s fragmentary remains. Certainly such a focus is not novel: 
competition within and around the frame of the Athenian dramatic 


“ See Taplin (1999). 
Wilson (2000a) 275. 
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and choral festivals is a key feature of the historical record.®® The story 
of Ion and the wine offers a memorable gloss on tragic victory 

Ion’s tragic victory is presented as a symbolic exchange, in which 
performances of dramatic poetry and gifts of prestige-wine become 
commensurable within the ritual and institutional frame of the festi¬ 
val competition. This ‘currency’, or commodihcation, of tragedy as a 
mode of exchange is similarly suggested by another anecdote about 
the place of Athenian tragedy within the broader Greek world, namely 
the story about Athenian prisoners in Sicily who were supposedly able 
to use quotation from Euripidean tragedy in exchange for their own 
freedom.®® In Ion’s case, within the competitive frame of the festival of 
Dionysus, a poet acquires symbolic capital in exchange for the Athenian 
consumption of his poetic creations in the midst of what might loosely 
be termed a “tournament of value”.™ Poets compete, hrst, to have their 
plays performed, and, second, to be among the three poets selected 
for the honour of victory awarded by the Athenian people. From this 
perspective, the actual tokens in the exchange are themselves of lesser 
importance than the symbolic capital in whose acquisition they assist. 
Which is to say that the plays of Ion, at least insofar as they functioned 
as commodities within a competitive arena where social standing and 
success were at stake, were, in a sense, less signihcant than the victory 
they brought through their skilful manipulation of a shared literary 
heritage in the creation of new dramatic entertainments. Of course, 
such a description is in stark contrast with the subsequent prestige of 
the canonical tragedians as writers of poetry, not as winners of victories, 
and we should, of course, remember that this was a group among whom 
Ion was counted a member. But for the overwhelming importance of 
the competitive frame of the Great Dionysia and comparable events, 
we can compare, for example, the striking Athenian monumentalization 
of success of the dithyrambic choregos in the form of a bronze tripod: 


“ See especially Wilson (2000a) 148-55 on Aleibiades. The relative restrietions placed 
upon aristocratic munificence by the liturgieal system sharpened the competition in these 
licensed arenas: on this shift and its various implications, see Humphreys (1978) 69—70, 
146, 151-2, 256-7; also Veyne (1992) 71-83; Reden (1995) 84; Kallet (1998) 54-8. For 
the pervasive presenee of eompetition in Athenian civic life, see Osborne (1993). 

® Satyr. Vit. Em. fr. 39 XIX; Plut. Me. 29; Taplin (1999) 42-3. 

For the term, see Appadurai (1986b) 21. For “civic exchange and the theatre”, and 
the crucial avoidance of commercial overtones, see Reden (1995) 147-8: “Playwrights, 
like benefactors and other honorands of the polis, were given rewards which had no 
monetary value: crowns, inscriptions, seats of honour”. 
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even within the democratizing frame of the victor as representative 
of his tribe (and usually mention is made of the poet and trainer as 
well), these are evidently high status trophies.^' Even more starkly, we 
can compare how, in the quasi-international context of the panhellenic 
festivals and their prestigious chariot-races, the self-celebration of the 
aristocratic ‘team-owners’ was mounted to the literal exclusion of the 
charioteers who had piloted the team to victory’^ In a similar fashion, 
it was in a context where the social trappings of victory were of the 
most immediate consequence that Ion is supposed to have given away 
his Chian wine: Ion responds to the bestowal of the symbolic capital of 
tragic victory by the Athenian people with a set of reciprocal, individual 
tokens that directly acknowledge and celebrate his acceptance by the 
Athenian people at large. He does this not with more plays, but with 
a Chian commodity par excellence, wine. Furthermore, the Dionysiac 
associations of this gift are evident. The transitory pleasures of its con¬ 
sumption are in keeping with a fact emphasized by Wilson, namely 
that the city “awarded no durable prize to the khoregoi of drama”. 
The symbolic capital won in a tragic victory was perhaps appropriately 
marked in such short-lived, but still patriotic, terms. 


“Ton Will Win a Gift Worthy of Your Running” 

A focus on the social standing to be earned through interaction with 
the great and the good might be considered a theme of Ion’s life. In 
particular, what we know of Ion’s Epidemiai documents something 
akin to what we are arguing that Ion’s tragic productions represent. 


Dithyrambic monuments: Wilson (2000a) 198-235. “Democratized”: Kallet (1998) 
56; cf. Humphreys (1978) 69—70 on the shift from aristocratic to democratic contexts; 
this opposition should not be pressed too hard, since liturgies were fully accommodated 
within democratic practice: Kallet (1998) 57—8. Dramatic monuments are much less 
visible in the material record: Wilson (2000a) 236—52. 

See Nicholson (2003) 112-3, especially p. 112: ‘A much larger group of memori¬ 
als pushes the event itself into the background so that the particular mechanics of the 
victory, including the role the charioteer played in winning it, do not receive attention. 
Victory is seen from the point of view of a family’s status, not from the point of view 
of the race itself, as it becomes a possession owned by a family, rather than a crown 
won through a demanding competition. In fact, the event in which the victory was 
won is often so unimportant to the design of the memorial that one might easily pass 
over or forget it”. 

” Wilson (2000a) 252. 
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namely an aspirational participation in status-competition among the 
great and the good of Greek cultural life/'^ Indeed, it could be argued 
that the choice by Callimachus to take Ion as a validating exemplar 
of Tro^inetSeta stemmed not least from Callimachus’ recognition of a 
shared project: local boys make good on the most prominent stages of 
Greek literary life. 

Athens was one such stage and our Chian poet made the most of 
it, but it was not the only such stage. Athens and its festivals formed 
part of a much larger artistic and religious terrain centred around the 
great panhellenic sanctuaries. Of singular importance among such sites 
was Delphi, where prominent individuals and cities took advantage of 
Delphi’s marginal position to advertise their own wealth and prestige 
before an international audience to an extent not normally permitted in 
any other location.^® We know that during the hfth century the Chians 
sought prestige in this archetypal panhellenic sanctuary. Our evidence is 
the altar built by the Chians at Delphi, with its slogan writ large across 
the monument: Xtot ’AnoXXxovi xov (3a)|i6v. Barron comments succinctly: 
“No other allied state has left any offering quite so blatantly self-adver¬ 
tising as this at either Delphi or Olympia”.’® What we have uncovered 
of Ion’s participation in the tragic festivals at Athens may likewise be 
understood within an elite culture of competition among city-states and 
individuals during the hfth century: Ion’s tragedies mobilized a com¬ 
mon heritage in the creation of poetic tokens within a complex social 
tournament where cultural standing was the major prize. 


The anecdote about Sophocles is exemplary here: 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = 
Ath. 603e-4d. 

” See especially Dougherty and Kurke (2003b) 9-10: “Delphi’s marginal status made 
it an ideal site for elite display beyond the restrictive norms of individual cities (as the 
archaeological record of dedications attests), while its quadrennial games provided a 
forum for elite competition and networking”. 

™ Barron (1986) 95-6, especially p. 96; Fouilles de Delphes III. 3 no. 212. 
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ION OF CHIOS, SOPHOCLES, AND MYTH 
Judith Maitland 


Introduction 

Aristophanes, when depicting the god Dionysus in search of a decent 
poet among the dead, sets up a choice between Aeschylus and Euripides, 
with the passing observation that Sophocles declined to compete against 
Aeschylus [Frogs 786-94). Why did Sophocles not assert his right to 
compete? He conceded to Aeschylus on his arrival (788), but undertook 
to take on Euripides himself should Aeschylus lose the contest. Of the 
tragedians, Euripides is Aristophanes’ preferred butt of ridicule, with a 
few references to the other two scattered among the extant plays. Amidst 
the fun, Aristophanes clearly assumes that for his audience these three 
are the tragic poets of note. Aristophanes does, however, parody Ion 
a little [Frogs 706, 1425)' and mention him by name once, for the sake 
of a weak joke [Peace 832-7): 

OIK. oijK fiv ap’ ovb’ a Xeyovai, Kara rov depa 
ax; darepe; yiYvopeG’, drav ri; dTioGdvTi; 

TP. iidT^iara. 

OIK. Kal ri; eariv darfip vhv eKei; 

TP. ’Ta)v 6 XTo;, dajtep eiroiriaev naXai [835] 

evGdde rdv ’AoTov ko6’- dx; 5’ ijT-G’, evdecoQ 
’AoTov amov Ttdvre; eKd^iouv darepa. 

SERVANT: Wasn’t there something in what they say, that we turn into 

stars when we die? 

TRYGAIOS: Absolutely. 

SERVANT: So who is a star up there now? 


' Explained in the scholia: 41 Eeurini = TrGF 19 F41 = Ar. Frogs 706 and SchoL; 
53 Eeurini = TrGF 19 F44 = Ar. Frogs 1425 and SchoL; Suda a 371. 
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TRYGAIOS: Ion the Chian, who long ago wrote “The Morning Star”; 
when he departed, immediately everyone called him the Morning 
Star7 

Ion may have enhanced his own reputation simply by virtue of compos¬ 
ing his Epidemiaif in his memoir, as cited by Athenaeus, Ion describes 
a merry evening spent with Sophocles (104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = 
Ath. 603e-604d). Athenaeus gives considerable attention to this event, 
providing a little information about Ion in the process of preserving 
more about Sophocles. Actual judgement of his work is found in Pseudo- 
Longinus On the Sublime, where the author, for argument’s sake, supposes 
the existence of a flawless writer. Which is better, he asks, splendid writ¬ 
ing with a few faults (|ieye0o<; ev evtotq 8tTi|iapxri|ievov) or mediocrity 
without blemishes (to otJiipexpov pev ev xoT(; KaxopGropaotv)? Should 
we look for quantity or quality (al 7t?ie{ot)(; dpexai ... ij at pei^otx;)? 
‘Longinus’ finds that great intellect does not guarantee precision, and 
notes the element of risk-taking (TtapaKtvSnveijetv) that distinguishes 
the finest work. He then moves on to make some apt comparisons to 
illustrate his point, including the damning question, Kal ev xpayroSfq 
’Irov 6 XTo(; ij vq Afa 21o(pOK?ifii;; (“And in tragedy, Ion of Chios, or by 
Zeus, Sophocles?”), and finishing with the comment that Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus is worth all Ion’s plays put together (T17 Leurini 
= TrGF 19 T6 = Subl. 33.5). ‘Longinus’ draws the same distinction 
between other pairs of writers, notably Bacchylides and Pindar, but 
is most emphatic in the case of Ion and Sophocles. This is not to say 
that Ion’s work was without merit; ‘Longinus’ notes that Bacchylides 
and Ion were dStaTixroxot Kal... KeKaTiTitypaipripevot (“impeccable 
and ... wrote beautifully”). 

Sophocles lived long and was fully active as soldier and citizen; the 
biographical tradition, ever a creative genre, invests him with a striking 


^ I do not here follow Leurini’s decision to assign Kal Eativ aatfip vtiv ekeT "Icov 
6 XTo(;; to the slave. On which see Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf (1902) 306-7; Platnauer 
(1964) 139. 

^ The Epidemiai are apparently Visits, as a note by John the Alexandrian tells us, 
noting that “Ypocras” apparently travelled and visited extensively and studied diseases 
in their locations, hence the term epidemic (100 Leurini = lohan. Alex. Comm, in Hip- 
poc. Epid. 6 part 1.120a69-b2; see Rose 1871). This practice of Hippocrates is also 
mentioned in the curious Presbeutikos ascribed to Thessalos, son of Hippocrates in the 
Hippocratic corpus {[Epi\ 27). Duncan (1939) 135 finds Epidemiai not only genuine 
but a “reflection of a very refined social culture”. Jacoby (1947a) 17 does not see why 
Webster (1936) should doubt that Ion wrote Epidemiai. Gf West (1985). 
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and complex personality. Ion may not have lived so long or made such 
an impact in public life, but his talent and activities are attested, and I 
would like to examine three connections at least, each admittedly not 
exclusive on its own, with Sophocles: a broader base of operations than 
merely Athens; innovation in music; and their use of myth. In pursu¬ 
ing the last connection, this discussion will compare the handling of 
certain myths by Sophocles and Ion, and recommend the addition of 
a possibly wrongly allocated fragment of Sophocles to the fragmentary 
corpus of Ion. 


Base of Operations 

Elsewhere in this volume, the extent and quality of Ion’s milieu is made 
clear. The remains on Chios go back at least to the Mycenaean epoch,'^ 
and excavations have shown the extent of contact between Chios and 
Phrygia from the eighth century.^ It seems that the Chians were first 
to own and trade in slaves, and they formed their constitution around 
550 BC. Thucydides (8.45.4) notes that they were the wealthiest of 
the Greeks.® It is tantalizing that we have so little of the Epidemiai, but 
if the discussion at the feast in 104 Leurini = FGrH 392 F6 = Ath. 
603e—604d is anything to go by, perhaps the material was not generally 
of sufficient substance to survive as more than an occasional source of 
gossip.’ However, at this distance in time, even gossip is precious, and 
it does remind us that we are examining a cosmopolitan world, where 
individual connections, usually between wealthy clans and individuals, 
reached far beyond the limits of individual communities and shaped 
events more surely than any overt political allegiance. In the world of 
Chios, with its history of settlement and changing allegiance, Athens 
would have been on the fringes until the Ionian revolt and its aftermath; 


< Hood (1986). 

^ Boardman (1967). 

^ Thucydides represents Alcibiades as making this remark to suit his own interests; 
nonetheless, there is no reason to suppose that this was not an opinion generally held 
at the time. 

’ Plutarch cites Ion twice in Life of Pericles (5.3, 28.7); Jacoby (1947a) 15 does not 
wish to call Ion a “scandal-monger” (after Adcock 1927: 171) for repeating a saying of 
Pericles. Jacoby’s conclusion is that Pericles was complimenting the Athenians rather 
than himself 
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in this context, the outcome of the Persian Wars was crucial.® There¬ 
after we see the political pressures in the rivalry between Chios and 
Samos, a rivalry that must surely have extended into the social and 
intellectual spheres. 

In addition, the anecdotal evidence hrmly places Ion in the com¬ 
pany of great men of his times. Plutarch says that he was, as a youth, 
a fellow-guest with Cimon at the house of Laomedon (106* Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F13 = dm. 9.1-6). We also learn that Ion does not seem to 
have had much time for Pericles (107* Leurini = FGrH 392 F14 = dm 
16.8-10),® and Athenaeus tells us that Ion was fond of drink and sex 
and fancied a courtesan Chrysilla, also a favourite of Pericles (T21 ab, 
94 Leurini = FGrH 392 T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41). 

Given Ion’s sociable nature, it is inconceivable that he would not 
have enjoyed or even actively sought the company of Sophocles when 
in Athens, but this implies nothing in terms of artistic influence. Web¬ 
ster suggests that Ion has more in common with Sophocles than with 
Aeschylus and Euripides, although he concludes, “that Ion greatly 
influenced Sophocles is unlikely”.'® Jacoby demurs: “The tragic frag¬ 
ments of Ion are scanty, and the resemblances in thought, style, metre 
and vocabulary are not very striking”." Indeed they are not. 

It seems that each dramatist, and this is not conhned to dramatists of 
the time, was inclined to develop his craft in his own way, and Ion was no 
exception. If anything, he seems to favour Homeric terms: nTiepipIaTiov 
(“over-bearing”/“courageous”) and KeTiaph^exe (“babble”/“trickle”) 
in Eurytidai (13 Leurini = TrGF 19 FIO = Ath. 495ab); xpioxolxoix; 
(“in three rows”), probably of Heracles’ teeth, in Omphale (30 Leurini 
= TrGF 19 F28 = Phot, e 2224; Ft. Gen. s.v. ehicriTiov; Hsch. e 6925); 
d|i(pa86v (“openly”: Phoenix 1 48 Leurini = TrGF 19 F41b = Phot, a 


® The necessary shift in allegiance shows its pressures in the Suda anecdote which 
records the name of Ion’s father, Orthomenes, and his nickname—Xuthus (T4 Leurini 
= FGrH 392 T1 = Suda i 487). Ion’s father Orthomenes, as I gather from the implica¬ 
tions in Jacoby (1947a) 1, may well have given his son such a name at this time for 
political motives. One need only think of Cimon’s own sons Lacedaimonios, Oulios/ 
Eleios and Thessalos. This increases the plausibility of the response of observers, even 
perhaps Cimon himself, in referring to Orthomenes as Xuthus. Jacoby (1947a) ln7 
thinks that Cimon could have called Ion son of Xuthus for a joke, but I see political 
significance here. 

’ But see 109’'“ Leurini = FGrH 392 F15 = Per. 5.3 (with Jacoby 1947a: 2) and 110* 
Leurini = FGrH 392 F16 = Per. 28.7. 

Webster (1936) 264fE, 273. 

" Jacoby (1947a) 3. 
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1294). An entry in Hesychius is intriguing: Kt)8p6(; (“lusty”: Eurytidai 16 
Leurini = TrGF 19 FI3 = Hsch. k 4426).'^ The letters KuSp appear on 
a pottery fragment from the Athena temple on Chios.Ion also uses 
the term KuSpoiepov in elegy (“more lustily”: 90 Leurini = 27 West = 
Ath. 463ac, 496c),but neither comparative nor superlative form is 
found in Homer. In 86* Leurini = 744 PMG — Ath. 35de is found 
depowoov (“uplifter of thought”), analogous to the Homeric terms 
depoiTioq and depolipprov (“uplifting”). 

There are one or two other occurrences in Ion’s lyric fragments; in 
addition to 90 Leurini = 27 West, mentioned above, there are e|i|ia7iea)i; 
(“quickly”: 91 Leurini = 28 West = Choerob. ap. Et. Gen. s.v. oplyavov); 
and ijvoperii (“manhood”: 92 Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120),'® which 
is interesting in that Sophocles seems to have used the term, but with 
a (cf dvopeoi;, “manly”: Nauplios JrGE F384). 

We only have a tiny sample of Ion’s work, but the fragments that 
survive have been cited for a wide range of reasons. If, despite this 
randomizing effect, Homeric terms frequently appear, this could conhrm 
Ion in an artistic context somewhat east of Athens, and augment the 
tradition that Homer was his famous compatriot.'® 


Music 

All practitioners of Greek music looked to the east, and Ion was no 
exception. The scholion to Aristophanes Peace 835 (T8 Leurini = 
TrGF 19 T3) gives Ion a repertoire of dithyrambs, tragedies and mele, 
extending this to a variety of composition, and leaving us in no doubt 
concerning his achievements and reputation: 

Kal Trdvu SoKipog fiv. cpaal 5e aurov opoh SiGupapPov xal rpayrodiav 
aYcoviadpevov ev xfi ’Axtikti viKhaai ... 

And he had a fine reputation. They say that he won in Attica in both 
dithyramb and tragedy. . . 


This is somewhat problematic as Leurini (2000a) 19 shows. 

Boardman (1967) 157, 159-60, 244 (vase 734 = inscription 621). 

Leurini (2000a) 53-4 summarizes arguments for and against authorship by Ion 
of Samos. 

In his commentary on this fragment, Leurini (2000a) 56 notes that Ion often uses 
epic forms in his elegies. 

Cf Simonides fr. 19.1 West (with West 1993); Vita Herodotea (in Allen 1912); 
Rhomaios (1986). 
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Winning, even in Attica, may have been a struggle for a metic, even 
one as sociable, industrious and well-connected as Ion. His mastery of 
such a broad range of genre, and his delight upon winning in Athens, 
bear witness to his effort. The Suda is not the only source of this poi¬ 
gnant anecdote: 

6 5e XTog "Icov i:paYro5iav viKriaag ’A0r|veaw eKaarro xrov ’A0rivaicov 
e5coKe XTov Kepdgiov. 

When he won the tragic prize at Athens he presented a flask of Chian 
wine to each of the Athenians. 

(T12 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 = Suda a 731 = Ath. 3f) 

One way to attract notice is to innovate. Sophocles himself, according 
to the Vita Sophoclea 4, nolXa eKaivonpyrioev ev xoTi; dyroot, “brought 
many innovations to the contests”. At the end of the Vita there is 
the remark that, (prjol 8e ’Apioxo^evoi; (b(; Tipioxoi; xiov ’A9rivri0ev 
Txoirjxrov xriv Opnyiav peTiOTioiav ei(; xd i'8ia aopaxa 7iape?ia(3e Kal xob 
StGnpapPiKot) xpoTion Kaxept^ev, “Aristoxenus says that he was the first 
of the Athenian poets to bring the Phrygian mode of composition to 
his own writing and combine it with the dithyramb” {Vita 23). 

It is likely that Ion practised such innovations as well. Fragments 
hint at his interest and expertise in music, giving the impression that 
later commentators turned to his work for enlightenment concerning 
recondite musical terminology. For instance, 93 Leurini =32 West, 
if it is authentic,'^ is a highly technical tribute to the eleven-stringed 
lyre. If Levin is right, the tuning of this lyre could accommodate in a 
series of tetrachords the six modes of Plato, including the Phrygian.'® 
The testimonium containing the fragment is taken from Cleonides’ 
discussion, derived from Aristoxenides, of the technical uses of the 
term x6vo(; (“tone”); both fragment and testimonium bear witness to 
musical expertise on the part of the writer: 

6711 pev ouv xou (p06yyou yprovxai xro ovopaxi oi Aeyovxeg eTixdxovov xfiv 
(poppiyya, Ka0d7rep TepiraySpog xal "Icov. 6 pev ydp (ppaiv 
Tipeig xoi xexpdynpuv dTtoaxep^avxeg doi5dv 
ETTxaxovq) poppiyyi veoug KeTxxSriaopev iipvoug. 


Leurini (2000a) 57-8 provides a full survey of the textual problems. 

Levin (1961) rebuilds this fragment as well as the eleven-stringed lyre. West (1974) 
cites this article in his detailed defence of Ion’s authorship of the piece. In attempting 
a translation, I have been persuaded by Levin’s argument, but have accepted Leurini’s 
reading of Ei(; line 2. 
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6 5e- 

ev5eKdxop5e Xvpa, 5eKa|3d|j.ova xd^w e'xouaa'® 
auia-cpcovoTjaag appoviag xpiodoiK;, 

Tiplv pev a’ ejtxdxovov \|/d7,?iov 5id xeaaapa Jidvxeg 
''E7,7,rive(; ajtaviav podaav deipdpevoi. 

With regard to the actual note, those who call the phorminx seven-toned use 
the term tone, as, for example, Terpander and Ion. The former says: 

We indeed, sick of four-string ditties, 

will sing out new songs to the seven-stringed phorminx. 

The latter says: 

Eleven-stringed lyre, with your ten-step arrangement 
for the concordant triple way of harmony, 
once in seven tones through tetrachords did pluck you 
all the Greeks, lifting up a scanty muse .. . 

(93 Leurini = 32 West = Cleonid. Lag. harm. 12, p. 202 Jan = Euclid. 8, 
216 Menge; Manuel Bryennius Harmonica p. 116 Jonker) 

In each of these quotations, an authority is cited for a musical inno¬ 
vation. Terpander is well established as a legendary musician and 
innovator; Ion must surely have had some standing to be quoted in 
the same context.^' 

In Omphale 26a Leurini = TrGF 19 F22 = Ath. 634ef, Ion refers to 
Lydian harp-players—\|/d?iTptat—and to ancient songs: 

OMO. aXH eia, Au5ai \|/dAxpiai, TtaAaiGexcov 
tipvcov doi5oi, xdv ^evov Koaphoaxe. 

OMPHALE: Come now, Eydian harp-girls, singers of ancient hymns, 
honour our guest. 

Apsalterion is a harp,^^ and although the harpists are Lydian, this implies 
nothing about the harps themselves. In another fragment from Omphale, 
however. Ion seems to be more precise about the pipe: 

OMO. Au56(; xe pdyaSK; avkae, TiYEtaBco Poh? 

Let the magadis [sc. and let the] Lydian pipe lead the song. 

(26b Leurini = TrGF 19 E23 = Ath. 634ce; Hsch. p 3) 


exon; ctel fere codd.: exovaa Meibom, exoiaa Diels. 

™ xa; cvpip. eodd.: koI West. See also Power’s translation in this volume. 

Other examples: Athenaeus 185a provides us with 49 Leurini = TrGF 19 F42 
[Phoenix 2; see Sehmidt 1862: 230-1) in explaining that Ion uses the term Papiji; to 
refer to Phrygian music; and with Phrouroi 54 Leurini = TrGF 19 F45 = Ath. 185a in 
which Ion apparendy refers to the syrinx as screeching like an Idaean cock. 

West (1992b) 74nll5 notes that the setting is Lydian. 
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Is the magadis a Lydian aulos? It is hard from a single line to tell exactly 
what is being said, but it is at least clear that it is the aulos that is Lydian. 
The term magadis itself is highly problematic;^^ so problematic indeed 
that we would not have this fragment at all, not to mention some oth¬ 
ers from Aleman, Anacreon and Sophocles, had Athenaeus not been 
interested in working out whether the magadis were a kind of aulos or 
not.^'^ The Sophocles fragment (TrGF 238 from Thamyras) is of limited 
help as the use of magadis is unmetrical:^^ 

irriKTal 5e T.'upai xal |a.aYa6T5e(; 
xa t’ ev ''E7.7.riai ^oav’ 'nS'ujieT.fi 

The pegged lyres and magadides and 
the sweet-noted instruments in Greece. 

It seems that Ion’s line has confused the issue.If Athenaeus derived 
only this one line from Tryphon, and Tryphon only knew it without 
its context, the chain of information can be seen as a chancy thing. It 
seems likely that magadis refers to a way of producing music in octave 
concords; this suggestion certainly makes sense of both these passages. 
For present purposes, the disputed term makes a link, however tenuous, 
between Sophocles and Ion. 

Sophocles TrGF F238 is taken from Thamyras, which has a dark 
context of rivalry in musical practice. This tale and others like it are 
testimony to the ferment of creativity and innovation that gave rise to 
Greek theatre. There is no doubt that artistic endeavour was integral 
to the successful life, and indeed, for a time, to the successful public 
career, if the lives of Sophocles and Ion are anything to go by. All com¬ 
mentators on Greek music remark on the profusion of images depicting 
the making of music, and music was deeply embedded in the public 
and private negotiations of a culture based on competition, power and 
patronage—a culture at the heart of which lay the symposium. Pindar 
himself famously affirmed his ability to confer immortality with the 


® West {1992b) 73nl 10 and Barker (1988) have independently come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the implication of the term magadis may have more to do with the production 
of octave concords than with the configuration of the instrument itself This view is 
accepted by Landels (1999) 41, 279n29. Chailley (1979) 210, 213, 274 makes a tenta¬ 
tive connection between the magadis and the pektis, noting the octave concord implied 
in the use of the term gayaSi^o). 

Leurini (2000a) 23-4 cites the relevant passages. 

“ West (1992b) 73nl09. 

“ See, for instance. Barker (1984) 268-9. 
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arrows—and other projectiles—of fame, thus combining the technology 
of art and war.^^ If there is no doubt that for music, inspiration and 
stimulus came from the east, the same can certainly be said of myth, 
to which the discussion must now pass. 


The Oechalian Legend 

The fragments of Ion’s tragedies include remnants of plays taken from 
the cycle of Heraclean legends linked with Oechalia. Interest in Heracles 
is not in itself peculiar to Ion, but these legends are of interest, as they 
can be discussed with reference to Sophocles’ Trachiniae. 

In Sophocles’ version, at any rate, this myth is set in Euboea and 
concerns the last and fatal exploit of Heracles. Eustathius records a 
curious tale in which he asserts that Creophylus of Samos entertained 
Homer, who made a gift to him of the authorship of the Oechalian 
poem (330.41). Odd though the tale is, it is interesting in that it hints 
at rival claims of Chios and Samos to Homer, and links Homer, Ion 
and Sophocles in a shared interest in the myth. 

Three plays of Ion— Alcmene, Omphale and Eurytidai —are connected to 
the Heracles cycle, and the Oechalian myth and the tale of Omphale 
are knit into Sophocles’ Trachiniae. In addition, Sophocles’ Thamyras 
concerns the musician mentioned in Iliad 2.595—6 as travelling from 
Oechalia and Oechalian Eurytus.^® Of the three plays of Ion, only 
Omphale yields remnants of any substance. 

The tradition identihes Omphale as a satyr play, and of that there 
seems little doubt. If Sophocles’ play represents the tradition against 
which Ion was writing, then it is not unreasonable to use it as a point of 
contrast. Omphale is tantalizing because it represents directly the action 
that is only obliquely related in Sophocles’ play. In Trachiniae, Heracles’ 
behaviour in Oechalia looms as the cause of the play’s crisis, and the 
episode with Omphale becomes part of the fabric of Lichas’ lies. 


01. 2.89-90, 13.93-5, Nem. 6.26-8, 9.55 and note PaptxpOoyyoio vet)pa(; (“deep- 
toned bowstring”, tr. Raee) of Heraeles’ bowstring {Isthm. 6.35). 

™ For a discussion of the loeation of Oechalia and comment on legends coneern- 
ing musical competitions, see Kirk (1985) 216. The full documentation appears in RE 
17.2: 2097-2101. 
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Omphale apparently begins with the appearance of Heracles and 
Hermes on their way to sell Heracles as a slave. Heracles must be 
speaking in 22 Leurini = TrGF 19 F17a = Gramm. Ign. POxy 13. 1611 
(fr. 2, col. 1, 11. 121-127): 

''Opcov gev [hlSri neT^oitog e^e?ia'6[vo]gev, 

'Epph. Popeiov [YttIttov, avexai 5’ 656(; 

Hermes, we now drive Boreas’ foal out from 
the territories of Pelops, for the road ends. .. 

If, in fact, the pair have arrived in Omphale’s territory, particularly if 
the action takes place in the vicinity of the Pactolus river, Heracles’ 
comment is odd, as they are now in the land of Pelops’ birth and 
parentage. Certainly, the comment would have provided Hermes with 
an opportunity to point out the irony of their destination. If this is 
correct, those who have seen a reference to Pelops’ original home have 
some justihcation.^'* 

It has been the practice to include 23 Leurini = TrGF 19 F18 = Strabo 
1.3.19 (cf Fust, in Dion. Per. 476; Plin. NH 4.63) next in sequence, 
presuming a description of the journey to Lydia, but it is impossible 
to know why we should have a description of Euboea at this point, as 
it anticipates the end of Heracles’ career: 

EuPoiSa gev yfiv EupiTiou k7.Y)5cov 

■fBoicoxlag aKThg eycbpiaev eKxegvcov 
Tipcx; Kphra TtopGgovf 

The light wave of the Euripus separated the Euboean 
land from the Boeotian crag, cutting out 
towards the Cretan strait. 

However, it brings Trachiniae to mind, and the tale of Eurytus: 

YA. EuPoiBa ycbpav (paalv, Eupurou itoAiv... 

HYEEUS: They say [he is attacking] the land of Euboea, the city of 
Eurytus .. . {Track. 74) 

AI. ’Aktti xk; ear’ EuPoiig ... 

EICHAS: There is a crag in Euboea .. . (237) 


® Leurini (2000a) 21. See discussion by Easterling in this volume, 
von Blumenthal (1939) 35-7; Snell in TrGF ad loc. 
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HY.... aKTri tk; diicpiKT^DaTog Edpoiag cxKpov 

Krivaiov eaxiv ... 

HYLLUS: Lofty Kenaion is a wave-washed crag in Euboea. .. (752*3) 
The Fate of the hapless Lichas is described thus: 
putteT Ttpog dp(piK7.uaTov ek kovtou icexpav 

He hurled him at the wave-washed cliff looming out of the sea... (7 80) 

Heracles screams in agony: 

dptpi 5’ EKTOTtouv Tterpai, 

AoKprov opeioi ttproveg EuPolag r’ dKpai. 

The rocks on each side echoed, 

the flat shores of Locris and the crags of Euboea. .. (787*8) 

Was it intended to bring Trachiniae to mind? If so, the references to 
Euboea make more sense. There may be more ideas in common in 
the references to the famous oak trees in Heracles’ tale: 

e^avBpaKcbaag [hapax.] jtuGpev’ eurcriAov dpuog 

Having reduced to ashes the secure base of an oak. 

{Omphale 30 Eeurini = TrGF 19 E28 = Phot, e 2224; Et. Gen. s.v. etircriAov; 
Hsch. e 6925) 

Compare two passages from Trachiniae: 

pavreTa Kaivd ... 

d xrov opeicov Kai xcipatKoixrov eyro 
'LzXkSsv eaeAGrov dAaog eiaeypatl/dpriv 
Ttpbg xng Ttaxproag Kai TtoAnyT-cbaaou Spuog 

New prophecies .. . 

which I carved when I came to the grove 

of the mountain-dwelling Dodonans who lie on the ground, 

on the prophetic oak of my father .. . {Troth. 1165*8) 

TtoAAfiv pev uAriv trig PaGuppi^ou 5pu6(; 

Keipavxa... 

Kai TteuKwrig AaPovxa 7.aprtd5o(; aeXac, 

Ttphaai. 

Cutting through the timber of many deep-rooted oaks . . . 
to take a burning torch of pine and 
set Are to them. {Track. 1195*9) 
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These are slender congruences on which to base an argument, but the 
humorous features of Omphale lend a little more substance. Ion seems 
to give the following words to Omphale: 

it’ EKcpopeiTe, TiapGevoi, KvitzXka Kal |a,eao|a.9d7x)T)(; 

<(pid?ia(;> 

Go, maidens, bring out the goblets and navelled 
dishes. 

(25 Leurini = TrGF 19 F20 = Ath. 50If; c£ Eust. 1261.24; Hsch. p 923; 
Pollux 6.98) 

The term mesomphalos, here referring to a type of dish, is regularly used 
in tragedy and elsewhere to refer to Delphi. In this case, it seems mis¬ 
chievous on two grounds: there is a play on Omphale’s name and an 
absurd parallel in the reference to dishes. This is certainly appropriate 
to a satyr play. The dishes themselves are authentic enough and an 
illustration can be seen in the excavation records.^' The humour con¬ 
tinues as Ion develops his plot in great contrast to the sombre action of 
Trachiniae. It seems that Heracles succumbs to soft living, with another 
reference to the Peloponnese: 

PaKKapu; 5e Kal pupa 

Kal Sap5iav6v Koapov ei5evai xpoog 

dpeivov Ti Tov IleTxiTTog ev vnoro Tpoirov 

It is better to know bakkaris and perfumes, 
and the Sardis fashion in cosmetics, 
than the lifestyle in the Peloponnese 
(27 Leurini = TrGF 19 F24 = Ath. 690b) 

The reference to the Isle of Pelops recalls the territories mentioned 
in 22 Leurini = TrGF 19 F17a = Gramm. Ign. POxy 13. 1611 (fr. 2, 
col. 1, 11. 121-127), supporting the notion that comparisons are being 
drawn between Pelops’ two territories. The rare word bakkaris is found 
in Sophocles (7rGTF1032), and a few other sources are noted. It seems 
to be Lydian in origin. 

In 28 Leurini = TrGF 19 F25 (= Ar. Byz. fr. 23 A—C Slater ap. Eust. 
1761.31; Pollux 5.101; Schol. Horn. 0 545 {Anecdota Parisina 3.46.6-8 
Cramer); Hdn. 2.767.20 Lentz; Choerob. Gr. Gr. 4.1.344.2), Heracles’ 
seduction seems nearly complete: 


Boardman (1967) 225. 
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Kai TTiv |a.e7,aivav aT:{|a.|a.iv 6|a.|a.axoYpa(pov 
and that black paint around the eyes 

Is Heracles getting dressed? If so, it seems reasonable to ascribe to 
Omphale 73* Leurini = TrGF 19 F59 = Pollux 1 

Ppaxuv ?iivou KUTtaaaiv eg pppov peaov 
m%aX\x.ivoc, 

a little froek reaching halfway down his thigh. 

Fragments 28 and 73* Leurini have survived because of the unusual 
terminology they preserve; it seems likely that at this point Ion chose 
to emphasize the loss of Heracles’ Greekness as well as his status and 
masculinity. 

The next few fragments clearly depict Heracles’ approach to food 
and drink: 

eixev ... xoug 656vxag ... xpiaxoixong ‘HpaK^ihg 
Heracles ... had .. . three rows of teeth. 

(29* Leurini = TrGF 19 F*30 = Pollux 2.95; Tzetz. Chil. 3.957-8)^^ 

UTto 5e xng eutpripiag 

Kaxeittve Kai xd Koka Kai xoug dvGpaKag 
during the rites 

he gulped down the firewood and the coals 

(31 Leurini = TrGF 19 F29 = Ath. 411b; Eust. 870.12, 1817.18) 

oivog ouK evt 
h) xro OKutpet 

Isn’t there any more wine in the cup? 

(32 Leurini = TrGF 19 F26 = Ath. 498e; Eust. 1775.19) 

Heracles is out of wine perhaps, as the next fragment seems to conhrm: 

eoTtetaag- oKka m0t naKxco7.ou podg 

You’ve poured the libation; so drink up the Paetolus river. 

(33 Eeurini = TrGF 19 P27 = Et. Gen. s.v. ttiGt; Et. M. 671.41 Gaisford) 


Snell in TrGF ad loc. suggests that this refers to Heracles in Omphale’s chiton; see 
also Easterling in this volume. 

Leurini (2000a) 25 compares Scylla in Od. 12.91-2: ev 5 e xpicxoixoi oSovxeg, | 
nuKvol Kai Gageeg, “therein three rows of teeth, thick and close” (tr. Murray). 
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This is the line that seems to give the play its setting. 

Sophocles and Ion have their different ways of depicting Heracles’ 
servitude: 

AI. OiiK, aXka xov gev TrAeTaxov ev Avbdic; ypovov 
KaxeixeG’, cog cpria’ amog, ovk eAeuGepog, 
aXk’ egiroAriGeig- 'zov Xoyov 5’ ov xph cpGovov, 
yuvai, Ttpoaewai, Zehg mov irpaKTcop (pavfi. 

KeTvog 5e irpaGelg ’OgcpdAii T:fi (3ap|3dp(p 
eviauTov e^eiiAriaev, cog auxog Xeyei... 

LICHAS: No, but he spent most of his time in Lydia 

— as he actually says—not a free man, 

but a chattel. One must not suspect any tale. 

Madam, if Zeus seems to bring it about. 

And he, the property of the foreigner Omphale, 
completed a year’s contract—and that’s what he says himself 
(Soph. Track 248-53) 

ou Tdirl Au5oTg ovb’ viz’ ’OgcpdAii tiovcov 
A arpeugar’... 

not his tedious servitude in Lydia for Omphale . . . 

{Track 365-7) 

Consider Ion’s version: 

<HPAKA.> eviauaiav yap SeT ge rfiv opxfiv dyeiv 
[HERACLES:] Eor a year I must keep on feasting. .. 

{Omphale 38 Eeurini = TrGF 19 E21 = Ath. 258f) 

The designation of Omphale as a satyr play seems secure; in comparing 
the text of Sophocles and the fragments of Ion, I would like to go a 
little further and make a tentative suggestion that Ion had Trachiniae in 
mind when writing his satyr play. If Trachiniae was written around the 
430s, and Ion did not die very long before the presentation of Aris¬ 
tophanes’ Peace, the chronology is possible. Ion seems to have been 
a lively character and capable of these sly references. The normal 
travesty of the myth is clear enough,but there seems to be more in 
these small remnants. 

The other conspicuous character in this narrative portion of Trachiniae 
is Eurytus, ruler of Oechalia and father of lole. Sophocles ingeniously 


The classic example is, of course, Euripides’ Cyclops, although it satirizes Homer, 
not another play. 
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entwines his tale with that of Omphale to ensnare Deianira and ensure 
Heracles’ doom. It is intriguing, but no more, that Ion himself wrote 
a play about the daughters of Eurytus. There is a clear congruence 
of interests here, but the remains of Eurytidai do not permit of further 
speculation. 


A Fragment of Ion? 

Finally, there is a fragment of Sophocles (TrGF 754) which I suggest 
should be attributed to Ion. This suggestion is not intended as support 
for the foregoing, but arises from the process of comparison: 

A. Kal TTpoixa gev 

a’Ipco TtoGeivfiv ga^av, gv (pepeaPiog 
Agd) PporoTai xdpga 5(openai piT^ov 

A. : ... and first 

I lift the longed for bread, whieh life-giving 
Demeter gives, a loving grace, to mortals. 

The fragment continues: 

htzvia TTViKTct raKepd ggKaScov ge?ig 
X?i6gv KaragTrexovra adpKa veoyevg. 

B. xi Xbiziy, 

A. xpayroBiav Trepaivco SocpoK^ieoiK;. 

then the smothered tender limbs of she-goats 
enclosing newborn flesh in herbs. 

B. What do you mean? 

A. I’m finishing off a goat-song of Sophocles. 

The term (pepeoPioi; is more characteristic of Ion than Sophocles;^^ in 
fact, it would not otherwise occur in the extant work of Sophocles. On 
the other hand, if treated as a piece of mischief, this fragment could 
well be allocated to Ion. 


® Webster (1936) 269, in looking for influence between Aeschylus, Sophocles and Ion, 
suggests that Sophocles took the term <pepecPiO(; from Aeschylus before Ion began to 
write—if it comes from Aeschylus’ Tiiptolemus. Such is the difficulty of finding answers 
to these questions. Ion uses the term vaAlcmene: adyg (pepecPiO(; (8 Leurini = TrGF 19 
F7); Aeschylus refers to Prometheus as (pEpegPioi; (TiGA F204b**.12), and likewise to 
Demeter (TfGT F300.7). 
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Some Tentative Conclusions 

When dealing with versions of myths, it is difficult to draw conclusions 
based on scattered phrases. Nonetheless, it does not seem unreason¬ 
able to suppose that at the very least Ion and Sophocles drew upon a 
common stock for their accounts of the Heracles legends. There is also 
no doubt that Ion’s lively account of Heracles’ servitude, particularly 
the obligation to feast all year long, would have gained in humour 
had it been written after, and thus been compared with, Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae. 

Ion seems to have been a conspicuous and well-connected hgure in 
his time. There is no doubting his ability, as some victories are credited 
to him, and his delight at his victory in Athens suggests that it may not 
have been easy for a non-citizen to break into the inner artistic and 
political circles of the city. Whatever the causes, although his career must 
have spanned something more than twenty years,^® his poetic output, 
at any rate, seems to have been varied but not substantial. In spite of 
this, he is noticeable in testimonia, but whatever his reputation in his 
own time, his work was apparently not subsequently held in sufficient 
esteem to ensure its survival in any quantity (as Henderson and Olding 
discuss in this volume). On the other hand, when one considers the 
size of his output compared with that of Sophocles, not to mention 
the length and extent of Sophocles’ life and career, he is by no means 
inconspicuous as an artist. Furthermore, the diversity of his interests 
and output, and the brilliance of the circles in which he seems to have 
moved, have earned him notice as a personality in his own right, loyal 
to his native Chios, committed to the alliance with Athens, and using 
his personal abilities and connections to tread with care the difficult 
diplomatic paths of the hfth-century Aegean. 


“ See Jacoby (1947a) 1-4. 
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LOOKING FOR OMPHALE 
Pat Easterling 


Introduction 

How much can we say for certain about Ion’s Omphale? Not a great deal, 
but even that is considerably more than we can recover about most of 
the hundreds of lost satyr plays performed at the Athenian dramatic 
festivals and elsewhere, and it is worth trying to go a little further. 
The known facts can be set out briefly: 

1. Omphale is well attested as a play by Ion, and specihcally identihed as 
a satyr play in 23 Leurini = TrGF 19 F18 = Strabo 1.3.19: Strabo, 
in a passage on offshore islands, cites “Ion in the satyr play Omphale” 
for a reference to Euboea and the Euripus. 

2. The play is quoted or referred to by a range of ancient writers. 
Athenaeus is the richest source with seven quotations of whole 
lines or more, suggesting that he may have had access to a com¬ 
plete text (25, 38, 26a, 26b, 27, 32, 31 Eeurini = TrGF 19 E20, 
E21, E22, E23, E24, E26, E29). The other fragments come from 
the usual sources,' contexts where ancient scholars are discussing 
exotic words or unfamiliar usages, but this does not tell us much 
about the survival of the whole play. However, there are hints that 
Omphale attracted more than usual attention: Athenaeus 634cf, in 
a discussion of the scholarly debate over the correct identihcation 
of the musical instrument called magadis by the Eydians (26a, 26b 
Eeurini = TrGF 19 E22, E23), mentions Aristarchus as the author 
of a note on the relevant line, and cites a work by Didymus entitled 


‘ Hesychius (24; 34 Eeurini = TrGF 19 F19; F31 = o 1515; e 5919, 6050), Et. Gen. 
(33; 30 Leurini = TrGF 19 F27; F28 = s.v. 7tT0i; s.v. euKiiXov), Pollux (29* Leurini = 
TrGF 19 F*30 = 2.95), Harpocration (35 Leurini = TrGF 19 F32 = s.v. Giaooq), Hero- 
dian (36 Leurini = TrGF 19 F33 = Katholikeprosodia 1.25.18 Lentz). In addition to the 
standard references (22—38 Leurini = TrGF 19 FF17a—33a), fragments and testimonia 
can be found in Pechstein and Krumeich (1999) 480-90 [cited as Saiyrspkl]. 
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Counterexplanations on Ion (Ai5D|iO(; 6 ypa|i|iaTiK6i; ev TaT(; eiq ’'Irova 
’Avie^Tiyrioeow ...); while another fragment which quotes the open¬ 
ing of the play is from a papyrus preserving an unnamed scholar’s 
notes on literary problems (22 Leurini = 19 FI7a = Gramm. Ign. 
POxy 13. 1611 (fr. 2, col. 1, 11. 121-7)).2 

3. There is no doubt about the outlines of the story on which the play 
is based,^ though this tells us little about the plot. After Heracles 
treacherously killed Iphitus, son of King Eurytus of Oechalia, he suf¬ 
fered a severe illness, consulted the Delphic oracle, and was required 
to be sold as a slave for a period (the sources vary between one and 
three years) to atone for his crime; Hermes took charge of the sale, 
and he was bought by Omphale queen of Lydia. In some versions 
he was set free by Omphale and became her lover and the father 
of her son Lamus (or Agelaus, identihed by Apollodorus 2.7.8 as 
an ancestor of the house of Croesus). 

4. The three characters known to have been involved in the play are 
Heracles, Omphale and Hermes, and there must have been a role 
for SUenus. The “Lydian harpists” mentioned in 26a Leurini = 
TrGF 19 F22 = Ath. 634ef may refer either to the chorus or to a 
secondary group. 

5. The play is set in Lydia, and aspects of Lydian lifestyle hgure in the 
fragments. 

6. From Aristophanes Peace 832-5, which makes a gracious ‘obituary’ 
reference to Ion, we know that he was dead by the Dionysia of 421; 
this implies that 422 must have been the latest possible date for the 
composition and (presumably) staging of the play. There is no other 
indication of date; if we can trust the Suda entry (T4 Leurini = TrGF 
19 T1 = Suda t 487), which says that Ion hrst began competing in 
the dramatic festivals in 451-48, we have a period of twenty-hve to 
thirty years during which it might have been composed. 


^ 37* Leurini = TrGF 19 F33a = Gramm. Ign. POy 13.1611 (fr. 16), from the same 
papyrus, probably also refers to discussion of the play. 

* The story of Heracles’ dealings with Eurytus and Iphitus is alluded to at Od. 
21.22-37; the schol. on this passage gives detail of the enslavement of Heracles, quoting 
Pherecydes {FGrH 3 F82b). For later resumes, with variations, cf Diod. Sic. 4.31.5—8 
and Apollod. 2.6.3 (the passages from Pherec. and Diod. Sic. are conveniently cited 
in Satyrspiel 481-2). Cf Davies (1991) xxvii-xxx; Boardman (1994). 

■* Cf the reference to “Acheles who ruled over the Lydians”, as son of Heracles and 
Omphale by Schol. It. 24.616b. 
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Beyond these very basic statements there is not much that can be said 
without a degree of guesswork. A reconstruction of the plot would 
take us many guesses too far, but it is worth trying to formulate the 
questions that need answering: 

1. Are there any details in the mythological tradition, or other plays by 
Ion and his contemporaries, that might help to suggest more about 
the scenario or subject matter of Omphale? 

2. Can we get any further with identifying dramatis personae and chorus 
and forming some idea of the action, or at least the themes, of the 
play? 

3. Can anything be extracted from possible intertextual references? 

4. Does the later reception of the Omphale story bear any relation to 
this play? 


The Mythological Tradition 

In Diodorus and Apollodorus (note 3 above), Omphale is daughter of 
King lardanus of Lydia; Diodorus makes her a virgin queen, but in 
Apollodorus she is the widow of king Tmolus. The story of her union 
with Heracles may reflect a conflict of genealogical claims, or appro¬ 
priation by the Mermnad dynasty (from Gyges onwards) of Heraclid 
ancestry: the ‘normal’ version of the history of the Lydian kings down 
to Candaules was that they descended from the offspring of Heracles 
and a slave girl of lardanus (Hdt. \.l)d But it is unlikely that the play 
is engaging with an issue so remote from the interests of an Athenian 
audience, and there are more obvious reasons for dramatizing the 
story of Omphale as Heracles’ partner: for example, the idea of the 
mighty hero’s enslavement to a woman, and the scope that its loca¬ 
tion offered for elaborating on fantasies of Lydian luxury It is possible 
that Ion’s tragedy Eurytidai was composed for the same competition as 
Omphale, as Webster suggested;® if so, there may have been thematic 
links between the story that Heracles sacked Oechalia for the sake of 
Eurytus’ daughter lole in the tragedy, and his subjection to Omphale 
in the satyr play 


^ As Schauenburg (1960) 57n6 points out, both traditions must have been known 
in Lydia in the sixth century. 

^ Webster (1936) 267; he also wanted to bring in the. Alcmene. 
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According to Diodorus and Apollodorus, Heracles, while in the 
service of Omphale, carried on with his usual job of getting rid of 
monsters and enemies: the two instances on which they agree are his 
killing of Syleus and his capture of the Cercopes on Omphale’s behalf; 
and Diodorus adds that it was admiration for his achievements that 
made Omphale take notice of him, free him and make him her partner. 
No hint of such exploits survives in the fragments, but since these add 
up to less than twenty lines, any argument from silence is bound to be 
weak. The best we can do (with Pechstein and Krumeich)^ is to leave 
the question open, though we may feel reluctant to bring in references 
to these extra figures if there is a neater way of reading the situation in 
Omphale, particularly as they are not Lydian: Syleus is associated with 
Aulis and the Cercopes with Ephesus. 

The Syleus story as dramatized by Euripides in a lost satyr play** 
may, however, be worth looking at as a separate episode in the life of 
Heracles as slave. Syleus is a typical ‘ogre’ figure, whose brutality in 
forcing people (including the chorus of satyrs) to work in his vineyard 
is punished by Heracles with the complete devastation of his property 
and finally with death. Heracles rescues the daughter of Syleus from 
the attentions of the satyrs, and the play ends with him regaining his 
freedom, along with Silenus and the satyrs. Did Omphale follow this 
familiar pattern, with Omphale herself or her enemies in the ‘ogre’ role, 
or were there more distinctive features in this enslavement story? 

Two factors may be relevant here: first, the different symbolic®—and 
comic—potential of subjection to a female, and second, the strongly 
Dionysiac associations of Eydia, its wine (Mount Tmolus was famous 
for its exceptional vineyards) and its music-making. 


Characters and Action 

What do the fragments tell us about the roles of the characters? 

Hermes must have been in control in the Prologue as the divine 
agent responsible for selling Heracles to Omphale. The play opens with 
Heracles addressing him: “Hermes, we are already driving the horse 


’ Satyrspiel 490. 

“ See Satyrspiel 457-73. 

® To be associated, perhaps, with the ambivalence of Heracles in the mythologieal 
and cultic tradition, for whieh see especially Loraux (1990). 
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of the north wind from the bounds of Pelops’ land, and our journey is 
done” (22 Leurini = TrGF 19 F17a = Gramm. Ign. POxy 13. 1611 (fr. 
2, col. 1, 11. 121-127)).'® The pair are arriving, in fact, at Omphale’s 
palace, where the action presumably centres on the reception given 
to Heracles, and Hermes’ role may not extend beyond the prologue; 
perhaps the actor playing his part would then reappear as SUenus. 

Omphale could be fulhlling the satyr-play role of ‘ogre’, like Syleus, 
and piling laborious or demeaning chores on Heracles, but there is no 
hint of this in the fragments, unless perhaps she sets him a labour which 
by an effect of para prosdokian turns out to be the ‘ordeal’ of a year-long 
party. This could give particular point to 38 Leurini = TrGF 19 F21 = 
Ath. 258f, presumably spoken by Heracles: “For I must celebrate the 
feast all year long” (with the Ionic opxfiv instead of eopxfiv neatly 
suggesting that the great Dorian hero is picking up the local way of 
talking)." This recalls, and may be turning upside-down, the tradition 
that Heracles was commanded by the oracle to serve as a slave for 
a year.'^ Tklternatively the lavish entertainment could be laid on as a 
reward for Heracles’ heroic services in defeating Omphale’s enemies. 
But 26a Leurini = TrGF 19 F22 = Ath. 634ef has Omphale treat him 
as a guest, not as a member of her household who has returned from 
a mission, and it may be better to think further about the implications 
of making the party the central motif 

Heracles is evidently the ‘hero’ of a feast on a scale to challenge even 
his notorious appetites. In addition to 38 Leurini = TrGF 19 F21 = 
Ath. 258f, there are other hints of ‘superman’ extravagance: 31 Leu¬ 
rini = TrGF 19 F29 = Ath. 411b (cf Lust. 870.12, 1817.18) has him 
consuming the logs and the charcoal during the holy silence of a sac- 
rihce, and if 29* Leurini = TrGF 19 F*30 = Pollux 2.95; Tzetz. Chil. 
3.957-8 belongs here, its description of Heracles having three rows 
of teeth would point in the same direction.'^ 32 Leurini = TrGF 19 


On the interpretation of (lopEiov inttov as a flying horse, and the “land of Pelops” 
as Phrygia, see Satyrspiel 488-9, eiting von Blunienthal (1939) 36, Lloyd-Jones (1957) 
25—6, and Leurini (1981). Hermes may be the speaker in the next fragment (23 Leurini 
= TrGF 19 F18 = Strabo 1.3.19), which seems to give details of the route that he and 
Heraeles (and the horse) have followed from Greece. 

" Reading the party as “year long”, as opposed to “annual” (for example, Herodotus 
4.180), suits the satyric context. 

Cf Soph. Track. 252—3; the schol. on 253 mentions a version in whieh the pre¬ 
scribed period was three years rather than one. 

See Satyrspiel 486nl7 for doubts. 
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F26 = Ath. 498e; Eust. 1775.19 (“There is no wine in the cup”) and 
33 Leurini = TrGF 19 F27 = Et. Gen. s.v. tiTGi; Et. M. 671.41 Gaisford 
(“You have poured a libation. Now drink streams of Pactolus”) are 
harder to interpret. Somebody (Heracles? SUenus? the satyrs?) may be 
temporarily frustrated from wine-drinking, but in isolation these frag¬ 
ments tell us little. 

Does Heracles have to wear a dress? The story that Omphale 
made Heracles exchange his lion skin and club for her garments was 
immensely popular in later times (see further below), but there is no 
compelling evidence for linking it with this play.'^ Pechstein and Kru- 
meich are attracted by the idea that 73* Leurini = TrGF 19 F59 = Pollux 
7.60 might belong here (“.. . clad in a short linen dress of mid-thigh 
length”, Ppaxhv Tiivon KijTiaootv ke, pripov peoov | eoxaTipevoi;), but as 
they rightly point out, this may be more relevant to a scene of Lydian 
sympotic luxury.Lydian exoticism is certainly stressed in some of the 
fragments, as in 27 Leurini = TrGF 19 F24 = Ath. 690b: “It is better to 
know bakkaris and perfumes, and the Sardis fashion in cosmetics, than 
the lifestyle in the Peloponnese”'^ and 28 Leurini = TrGF 19 F25 “and 
the black stimmis, which paints the eyes” (that is, kohl or mascara).'® Tkll 
this could relate to an elaborate dressing-up scene in which Heracles 
is prepared for feasting Lydian-style, in a luxurious costume that looks 
more feminine than masculine, recalling the sympotic cross-dressing 
seen on some archaic and early classical Attic vases, with male drinkers 


An alternative scenario might be suggested by Lada-Richards’ analysis (1999: 
195—7) of the typically Heraclean perversion of the norms of feasting, seen in, for 
example, Syleus; in Omphale the point may be that he is ‘civilized’ by learning the 
Lydian style. 

Lada-Richards (1999) 18-21, with figs. I.l and 1.2, following Vollkommer (1988), 
accepts two late fifth-century vases [ARV^ 1134.7, London E370 and Staadiche Museen 
zu Berlin inv. 3414) as referring to the exchange, but does not specifically link them 
with the reception of Ion’s play. 

Satyrspiel 487n21; cf von Blumenthal (1939) 42. 

PuKKapii; 5e xal irupa | xal Xapfiiavov Kocpov eifiGai xpooi; | apeivov i) xov 
nskoTio:; N vfiatp xpotiov. On bakkaris, a luxury unguent of some kind, cf Ath. 690b, 
quoting Aeschylus’ Amymone F14 and Achaeus’ Aithon FIO (also Satyrspiel 93—4n9); the 
schol. on Aesch. Pers. 42 implies that the word is Fydian in origin. The text seems to 
preserve an Ionic accusative plural form (laKKapK;. 

28 Leurini = Ar. Byz. fr. 23 A-C Slater ap. Eust. 1761.31 (see also Pollux 5.101; 
Schol. Horn. 0 545 {Anecdota Parisina 3.46.6-8 Cramer); Hdn. 2.767.20 Fentz; Choerob. 
Gr. Gr. 4.1.344.2): koI xtiv pekaivav axippiv opiraxoypdtpov. Stimmis is evidently a loan 
word from Egyptian: see Chantraine (1933); Slater (1986) 18. 
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wearing elegant gowns, and headbands or caps, and in some scenes 
shaded by parasols.'® 

Another exotic bit of vocabulary in 26b Leurini = TrGF 19 F23 = 
Ath. 634ce; Hsch. p 3 evokes the atmosphere of the scene: “let the 
Lydian magadis-pipe lead the singing”.®" The party evidently includes 
a lot of music, which takes us on to the chorus and the opportunities 
the play may have offered for virtuoso performance. Supposing that the 
satyrs, too, were slaves functioning as Omphale’s female servants,®' two 
fragments could be addressed to them by “Omphale: ‘Come maidens, 
bring out goblets and bossed wine cups’ ” {mesomphalai, playing, surely, 
on her name),®® and “Now you Lydian harpists, singers of ancient 
hymns, adorn (that is, ‘celebrate’) the guest”.®" Heracles has come as 
a slave, but we might ask what he has done to deserve celebrity treat¬ 
ment, and if no external exploits are at issue, the action might turn on 
Omphale’s falling in love with him at some point. As for the chorus, if 
they too had arrived as slaves, this would give us the typical satyr-play 
scenario of a chorus diverted from (and no doubt ultimately restored 
to) its service of Dionysus. Song, dance and erotic games at the party 
would give the satyrs and Silenus (in their harp-girl costumes?) plenty 
of scope for displaying their performing skills.®^ 

The one element missing up to now is Dionysus, and one would like 
to see the Lydian context playing an important part: Lydian Mount 
Tmolus with its famous wine, and Lydian music and dancing, are all 
strongly associated, after all, with him and his worship. Do the celebra¬ 
tions change from being those of a secular thiasoF^ into those of a 
worshipping band of devotees? Does Heracles hnd his ‘true’ sympotic 


« Cf. Hoesch (1990). 

™ A\)56(; TE )rdya5i(; a'uk 6 (; tiye{ 06 (o |3ofi(;. But was it an aulos or a sort of lyre (as at 
Soph. Thamyras F238 and elsewhere)? See Satyrspiel for a summary of the discussion, 
which was already going strong in antiquity. West (1983b) 79 proposes an emendation 
to eliminate avXoc,. 

Satyrspiel 488; von Blumenthal (1939) 42. 

® 25 Leurini = TrGF 19 F20 = Ath. 501f; cf Fust. 1261.24; Hsch. p 923; Pollux 
6.98: it’ EKcpopeiTE, TtapGNoi, KxmsXka xai pEaoptpdkotx;. 

26a Leurini = TrGF 19 F22 = Ath. 634ef: oKT eia, An5ai \|/dkTpiai, TtakaiBexcov | 
upvtov dot5oi, Tov ^evov Koapf|aaTE. 

See most recendy Seidensticker (2003) on satyric performance. 

“ 35 Leurini = TrGF 19 F32 = Harpocr. s.v. 0iaao(;; Phot. 0 180; Suda 0 380; 
[Zonar.] Lex. p. 1045 Tittmann: the single word Giaoo:; is cited by Harpocration (s.v.) 
as being used by Ion in Omphale in the unusual sense of a gathering without a specific 
cultic purpose. 
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role, alongside his half-brother?^® Does the god even appear in the play, 
to join the party and liberate his followers? This is where speculation has 
to stop, but it is still worth looking at the play in its wider context. 


Intertextual References 

The story of Heracles’ killing of Iphitus and the penalty he paid for it 
was evidently familiar enough in the hfth century to be treated quite 
allusively, as it is (in very general terms) by Aeschylus at Agamemnon 
1040-1, when Clytemnestra uses the example of Heracles’ serving as 
a slave to admonish or ‘reassure’ Cassandra; but this could just as 
well refer to the Syleus story as to Omphale. Sophocles in Trachiniae 
makes three pointed references to Heracles’ enslavement: the hrst, by 
Hyllus, when he is explaining Heracles’ absence (69-70), refers to his 
service to a “Lydian woman” without naming her;^’ and the second, 
Lichas’ resume of the Iphitus story (248-57) which forms part of his 
disingenuous speech to Deianira, names Omphale and misleadingly 
implies that it was Heracles’ resentment at the disgrace of enslavement 
that motivated his attack on Oechalia. The third mention comes at 
356-7, when the Messenger explicitly contradicts Lichas. The story 
could gain ironic signihcance if it had intertextual resonance: as if 
Lichas were turning to other versions to help him concoct his own. 
If so, it would make more sense to think of Sophocles recalling Ion’s 
Eurytidai and Omphale rather than Ion recalling Sophocles.^® We have 
no signihcant evidence for the dating of Trachiniae, apart from the fact 
that it must post-date the Oresteia in 458, but both this play and Omphale 
could well have been staged sometime in the 440s or 430s. 

The existence of another satyr play called Omphale by Ion’s con¬ 
temporary Achaeus is a further clue that the story was popular, and 


For the affinities between Dionysus and Heracles see Carpenter (1986) 177 and 
n83; Loraux (1990), especially p. 38; Lissarrague (1990), especially p. 112; Lada-Rich- 
ards (1999) Chapter 1. 

Deianira’s grim response at 71—“One could hear anything [sc. and believe it] if 
he was willing to endure that”—might be the nearest that a Sophoclean tragic char¬ 
acter gets to a joke (but c£ possibly Theseus at OC 663). The theme of the invincible 
Heracles worsted by a woman (Deianira) is prominent in Track, (see especially 1071-5 
with 1062-3). 

® So Webster (1936) 267, 274. 

® For the date of Trachiniae see Easterling (1982) 19-23. See Maitland in this volume 
for more detailed parallels between Omphale and Trachiniae. 
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if Pechstein and Krumeich are correct it may have made an honorihc 
reference to Ion’s play.^® TrGF 20 F35 consists of two words: OavaTo(; 
"knokX&v, “Apollo of Phanai”, which are elucidated by Hesychius (9 
141) as a cult title of Apollo used by the Chians. Phanai is a promontory 
on Chios where stood a temple of Apollo, which (so far as we know) 
played no part in the Heracles/Omphale story, except by association 
with Ion, particularly if he made reference to Heracles’ consultation of 
Apollo’s oracle at Delphi. There are not enough fragments surviving 
of Achaeus’ play to suggest a scenario, beyond a chorus of satyrs who 
may be temporarily deprived of wine and the service of Dionysus and 
rescued by Heracles.^' 

Other contemporary echoes of Ion, equally tantalizing, are perhaps 
detectable in Cratinus F259 PCG and (less certainly) Eupolis F294 PCG. 
The crucial bit of evidence is unfortunately corrupt,^^ but there seems to 
be no doubt that the comic poets drew parallels between Heracles and 
Omphale and Pericles and Aspasia. It would be interesting to know how 
to place this political satire: what sort of femme fatale was Omphale sup¬ 
posed to be?’^ And who hrst had the idea of linking Aspasia with her? 
Was there already a topical subtext in Ion’s play, or was it the comedy 
writers who saw scope for political fun-making in his mythological 
fantasy? As for dates, we have nothing certain to work from, and these 
dramatists were all active during the same period, but the death of 
Pericles in 429/8 might be a factor to take into account: the identihca- 
tion was surely hrst made while he was stUl alive. The idea certainly ran 
and ran and could be adapted to other famous couples (see note 35). 


Lata Reception 

By far the most popular motif in the story in later times was the tradition 
that Omphale made Heracles work as one of her maids, dressed as a 


“ Satyrspiel 539nl, 541n7, 542. 

Satyrspiel 541-2. 

® This is a scholion on PI. Menex. 235e, which reads KpaxTvo(; 5e |’0|j.(pdkTi xijpavvov 
ahxTiv Kakei xelpwv E-utio/k; Oi/or;, continuing with references to other associations 
for Aspasia: Helen and Hera; cf Plut. Per. 24.9. See Kassel-Austin on Cratinus F259 
for this problematic text. 

Not, presumably, the sex-mad murderess of her guests and lovers imagined by 
Aristotle’s pupil Clearchus (as reported by Ath. 515e-6c = fr. 43a Wehrli), which is 
quite alien to the rest of the tradition. 
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woman and spinning wool, while she wore his lionskin and carried his 
club. The situation has obvious erotic as well as grotesque possibilities, 
and it was evidently a favourite in art and literature.Lucian’s account 
illustrates both aspects: “You’ve no doubt seen pictures of Heracles 
dressed in a very strange style ... in a woman’s dress and purple wrap, 
carding wool and being smacked with Omphale’s golden sandal” {How 
to Write History 10).^^ The Roman poets loved the idea and found exu¬ 
berant ways of embroidering upon it.^® 

The big question here is how far this motif goes back. It would be 
surprising, of course, if Ion’s play had not used the theme of a sexual 
liaison between Heracles and Omphale, and the Omphale/Aspasia 
link certainly depends on the idea, but the exchange of garments, with 
Heracles in Omphale’s dress (as opposed to Lydian sympotic dress) and 
Omphale as dominatrix, need not have hgured. If Ion was not the 
originator, we might hnd clues in Middle Comedy: Antiphanes wrote 
an Omphale (FF174-176 PCG), and so did the younger Cratinus; there 
is very little evidence surviving, but both seem to have Heracles at a 
feast, and in Cratinus’ play there is a line (F5 PCG) in which “you” 
(in the plural) may possibly be envisaged as wearing female dress.®’ 
Nicochares wrote a play in which Heracles may have been presented 
as a bride {PCG VII, 7). None of this adds up to much, but the artistic 
evidence becomes more frequent from the fourth century on, and there 
is a strong case for seeing a tradition of popular performance—satyr 
play, comedy, and, in due course, mime®®—lying behind some of the 
Roman and later Greek examples.®® 


For the artistic record see Boardman (1994); Vollkommer (1988); Schauenburg 
(1960), and for the Roman period, see Kampen (1996). 

Cf. Lucian Dial. D. 15. Plutarch, too, refers to pictures: in the Comparison of 
Demetrius and Antony he notes, ‘As for Antony, on the contrary, just as we see Omphale 
in paintings taking away Heracles’ club and stripping off his lionskin, so Cleopatra 
often disarmed him . . .” (3). 

“ Cf Prop. 3.11.17-20, 29ff; 4.9.47-50; Ov. Her. 9.53-118; ffw am. 2.211-21-, Fast. 
2.303-58; Sen. Her. Get. 371-7, with Fantham (1983) 192-201. 

Cratinus F5 PCG: t)|teT(; 5’ edv Itotiokov ij xpiitixov EXT|xe. Pollux (7.58), who quotes 
the Une, says these are “types of little tunic”; Hesychius explains hippiskos as “headgear 
or female ornament” and trimiton as a closely-woven kind of himation. These details 
could of course be used to evoke Lydian luxury rather than exchange of garments. 

® Jarcho (1987) discusses the possibility that the fragmentary mime preserved in 
POxy 3700 has Omphale as a madame in a brothel. 

® The references to Hermes as the agent who brings the lovers together in Achilles 
Tatius 2.6.1-3 and Musaeus Hero and Leander 150-1 may suggest allusion to a motif 
first made famous in Ion’s play. 
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Ovid’s version in Fasti 2.303-58, introduced as an aetiology for the 
nakedness of worshippers at the Lupercalia, is the most inventive and 
entertaining account of the story, and the tone is set by the text itself 
at 304: traditur antiqui fabula plena ioci (“the tale is handed down full of 
old-style jesting”), which perhaps also gives a hint of its generic origin. 
Ovid lays stress on the Lydian setting: “the grove of Bacchus and the 
vineyards of Tmolus” (313), where Heracles and Omphale were going 
to celebrate a festival of Bacchus. Faunus, spotting them as they made 
their way—Omphale the height of Lydian glamour, Heracles carry¬ 
ing her golden parasol—was smitten with longing for Omphale. Then 
follows the story of the exchange of garments, a feast, and Faunus’ 
unfortunate mistake of getting into bed with the wrong partner. The 
narrative is made up of vignettes which could easily have been inspired 
by scenes in a mime or perhaps by a performance based on a merging 
of elements from mime and satyr play, of the kind that Wiseman has 
argued was popular at Rome.”*' If this is the right sort of approach, 
there may have been a longer-running tradition of popular entertain¬ 
ment than our surviving texts can trace. 


Conclusion 

Neither the surviving fragments of Ion’s play nor the rich later tradition 
of Heracles and Omphale—in performance and iconography—^yield 
enough clues for a coherent story to be told. But new material does 
occasionally turn up, as with POxy 1611, which gave us what seems to 
be the opening of the play (22 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI7a), and scholars 
will certainly go on trying to make the most of whatever can be plau¬ 
sibly pieced together. 


Cf. Bonier (1957-58) ad loc. Littlewood (1975) 1063-7 sees a likely model in satyr 
plays; ef. Wiseman (2002b). See Fantham (1983) 192-201 for an important discussion 
of the whole scene. 

Wiseman (2002b); cf, more generally, Wiseman (1988). 

I am grateful to Elaine Fantham, Alan Grilhths, John Flenderson and Simon 
Flornblower for comments and advice. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


PLAYING THE PYTHAGOREAN: ION’S TRIAGMOS 
Han Baltussen 


Introduction 

Was Ion of Ghios a philosopher? As so often when one asks a seemingly 
simple question, the answer turns out to be complicated and—given 
that in this case the evidence is exiguous—inconclusive on most issues. 
This explains why my discussion regarding Ion as a philosopher is to a 
large extent exploratory and speculative. I intend to use other people’s 
work in the process—in particular the articles by Huxley (1965), West 
(1985) and Dover (1986), of which the latter two appeared so close in 
time to each other that they are independent treatments. Nevertheless, 
my approach differs from all these. I examine Ion’s status as a philoso¬ 
pher, an approach hitherto unexplored, by bringing into play all the 
evidence and providing a context. How one dehnes ‘philosopher’, in 
particular with reference to the early hfth century, where the term is 
stUl fairly fluid, is a natural corollary to my investigation. My answer 
to the question hrst posed above will be a qualihed “yes”, since the 
evidence suggests that Ion was knowledgeable about the subject, yet 
perhaps not completely serious while writing about it. 

Research into the topic revealed that some of the earlier work (seeking 
answers to different questions) did not attempt to look for coherence in 
the surviving philosophical material. I believe that some of Huxley’s 
speculations are over-conhdent and potentially misleading; West focuses 
more on the historical evidence; Dover’s comments are mostly from a 
literary perspective, analyzing the stylistic features which characterize 
Ion’s work. Regarding the Triagmos, Dover’s analysis is beyond doubt 
the most helpful. However, the valuable comments of all three are 
taken into account.' Regarding any search for coherence, this wUl be 


' Dover’s analysis of the style and literary context remains unchallenged. My argu¬ 
ments are intended to be complementary to Dover and West, both still well worth 
consulting. The earliest literature has faded from the scholarly debate (see Diehl 1916), 
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the first attempt to study the intellectual context as well as assess the 
‘merit’ (if any) of Ion’s extant philosophical fragments. 

The importance of a synoptic discussion of all philosophical frag¬ 
ments which provides a meaningful context to, and exegesis of, Ion’s 
contribution in this area is immediately obvious, particularly when we 
appreciate the extent of his philosophical output.^ While there is very 
little left, what remains provokes many stimulating questions. In particu¬ 
lar, I focus on the work with the intriguing and puzzling title Triagmos 
(“Triad”?), printed in Diels and Kranz’s Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
{— 36A-B DK).^ It has been suggested that the role of the number 
three indicates that Ion had Pythagorean leanings. After looking at 
the evidence more closely, I shall explore the Pythagorean connection 
by discussing what we know about early Pythagoreanism. Next, on the 
basis of the fragmentary evidence, I shall consider the extent to which 
Ion can be linked to Pythagoras or his followers. 

It is, in other words, our task to see if there is any philosophical meat 
in the meagre remains of his work. I shall concentrate on two questions 
in a deliberately discursive treatment of the fragmentary evidence: (1) 
What is Ion’s connection with philosophy, in particular Pythagorean¬ 
ism? (2) What can we say about the work Triagmos? The specific focus 
on this work arises simply because it is his only philosophical work on 
record. Here, the meaning of the title deserves further scrutiny. Both 
these questions will also draw us towards other relevant issues, and, 
collectively, they should be of some help in clarifying Ion’s contribu¬ 
tion to philosophy. 


The Evidence for his Philosophical Writing(s) 

Our knowledge of Ion’s philosophical output amounts to four B-num- 
bered fragments in Diels-Kranz (DK),”* but this paucity of evidence does 


which is not always for the better. For a good introductory summary of sources, and 
Ion’s role in it, see von Blumenthal (1939) 3—4. 

^ Brisson (2000) goes some way to synthesize, but is restricted by the format of the 
encyclopaedic lemma. 

^ 114—119 Leurini = 20—25 von Blumenthal. It can also be found in a one page 
section in Barnes’ overview of early Greek philosophy in the Penguin Classics (1987): 
223, cf pp. 82-3 (in the section on Pythagoras). 

In order not to overcomplicate the discussion with side-issues, I will use the terms 
‘fragments’ [F] and ‘testimonia’ [T] in the sense of Diels-Kranz where ‘fragment’ 
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not render our scrutiny futile: there are actually ten short texts and a 
further six A-fragments (testimonia), apart from other connections one 
might make with the ‘literary’ evidence.^ At least one source is happy 
to call Ion a philosopher ((pi?i6oo(pO(;: T4 Leurini = 36A3 DK = Suda 
s.v. Ion Chios, i 487; see also TEXT 1, below), so we are invited to 
take his status in this area seriously, even if he is more often labelled 
a “tragedian”. Isocrates mentions him next to Empedocles in a list of 
Tiakaimv ooiptoxrov, “experts of old”, as his exemplars of those who 
explain the world through a limited number of elements (114 Leurini = 
36A6 DK [hrst text] = AnM. 268). The use of the term sophistes is rather 
broad here—it was used of musicians, poets and the Seven Sages (for 
example, Hdt. 1.29, who, interestingly, also uses it of Pythagoras at 4.95), 
and does not necessarily have the pejorative meaning it acquired after 
both Plato and Aristotle had put their spin on the history of rhetoric 
and education. Moreover, Isocrates is in fact counting him among the 
natural philosophers, so sophistes may be no more than the equivalent of 
an “expert” in some area. 

The opening lines in fragment 36B1 illustrate Ion’s reputation as a 
versatile author. I shall quote this passage almost in full, because of its 
considerable importance (hereafter referred to as TEXT 1): 

"Icov... eypail/e 5e xal |a.e7.ri noXXa xal xpaYro6ia(; xal cpiT^oaocpov xi 
a'UYYPwppw xov TpiaYpov e7UYP«96p£vov, OTiep KaT^^iipayog dvxi7.eYea6ai 
cpriaiv ac, ’Ethyevoik;. ev evior; 5e xal jt7.ri0x)vxiKcc)(; ejuYPtt^E'tcu TpiaYpoi, 
Ka0d Ariprixpiog 6 Srcrixinog xal ’ATroT.T.coviS'ng 6 NiKaexK;. dvaYpdqouai 
5e ev aijxq) xd5e, 7.eYei, apyri pou xoh X&yov Tidvxa xpia xal nXeov xohde 
7r7.eico oudev ovbe eXaaam xoxixcov xrov xpicov evog eKaaxox) dpexfi xpidg, 
auvear; xal Kpdxog xal xiiyri. 

Ion: he composed many lyric poems and tragedies and some kind of 
philosophical treatise entitled Triad (“Triagmos”). Callimachus says that 
its authorship is disputed, and in some copies it is entided Triads, in the 


(label B) is an alleged direct quotation, while ‘testimonia’ (label A) are indirect reports 
on the author, sometimes providing paraphrase of his words. For comments on why 
this way of editing fragments is no longer viable, see Laks (1998), Burkert (1999) and 
Baltussen (1999), (2000). For a problem in the current DK division, see below TEXT 
4 and conelusion. 

^ I shall make some comments along the way in order to connect his literary and 
philosophical activities, although Diels is probably right that Ion’s tragedies have no 
philosophical content (“enthalten... nichts Philosophisches”: p. 380 DK, 11. 6-8); in the lyric 
poems he discerns some verbal parallels with Empedocles (discussed further below). 
Therefore, it is worth asking to what extent the poetic output expresses views (implicitly 
or explicitly) that coincide with his philosophical oudook. See West (1985) 76. 
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plural (according to Demetrius of Seepsis and Apollonides of Nieaea).® 
They record in it the following: he says “This is the beginning of my 
account. All things are three (xpia), and there is nothing more or less than 
these three. Of each one thing the excellence (dpexfi) is a triad (rpidg), 
intelligence and power and fortune”. 

(T9a, 114 Leurini = DK 36A1, B1 = FGrH 392 T3, F24a = Har- 
pocration s.v. lon)^ 

Four points are significant in this passage. First, Harpocration tells us 
how prolihc a writer Ion was. Fie organizes the writings in a peculiar 
order: lyric poems (or songs), tragedies, “a philosophical treatise”.® Sec¬ 
ondly, for this last work he uses the (rather technical) term sungramma 
which means a prose work with systematic content, and what is more 
important, he provides a title.® We may here observe that the adjec¬ 
tive (pi?i6oo(pov indicates that sungramma needs a specihcation, implying 
that it could be used for other types of works. Moreover, the indehnite 
pronoun (xi) leaves us with the impression that Harpocration (or his 
source) did not quite know what it was about. Other titles exist {Kos- 
mologikos, Peri meteoron), and these probably refer to one and the same 
work (see further below).'® Thirdly, we are immediately made aware 
of the importance of the number three—an obvious Pythagorean 
trademark (see TEXT 2a below). 

However, on the basis of this text, we have very little to go on to 
understand Ion’s motive for choosing this numerical theory, nor is it 


^ Apollonides, a grammarian in the time of Tiberius, wrote a commentary on 
Timon’s Silloi (D. L. 9.109), a “Spurious Inquiry”, and on proverbs: see RE 2 (1896), 
no. 29, cols. 120-1. 

’ Tr. Barnes (1987), slighdy modified. Harpocration was a grammarian working in 
Alexandria (dates unknown, perhaps Imperial period). He wrote a Lexicon on rhetorical 
authors “designed as an aid to reading, not to composition” (OCD‘^ s.v., 488). The Greek 
text, which is rather corrupt, is that of Huxley (1965) 39, who emends Diels’ onfiev 
nXiov if ekdaoov into ot)5ev onfie iXaooa —accepted by, for example, Brisson (2000). 

“ Contrast T8 Leurini = 36A2 DK = Schol. Ar. Pax 835: dithyrambs, tragedy and 
lyric poems; and the T4 Leurini = 36A3 DK = Suda s.v. Ion Chios, i 487: tragedian, 
lyric poet, philosopher. On this ordering, see Henderson in this volume. 

® I emphasize this because Harpocration seems to offer the earliest reference to 
this title: he quotes Demetrius of Scepsis (born c. 214 BC) and Apollonides. This 
‘title’ is found in several other sources, on which see my comments further below. For 
sungramma see LSJ s.v., but compare Dorandi (1991) who (in another context) distin¬ 
guishes it from hypomnema (a work-form also attributed to Ion, in T8 Leurini = 36A2 
DK = Schol. Ar. Pax 835). 

Thus already Diehl (1916) 1862: “Kosmologikos identisch mit Triagmos”. That 
Ion was in good company by writing a peri meteoron can be gathered from precedents: 
see Thales 11A2 DK (Suda); Epicurus Ep. Eldt. (D. L. 10.78); Diogenes of Apollonia 
64A4 DK. 
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clear how the number three would actually function. One might per¬ 
haps paraphrase further the phrase “is a triad” (last line): for example, 
by saying that the excellence {arete: virtue? quality?) of all things consists 
in or requires three aspects; but one would still want to know how this 
informs us about the scope of the number three in his overall theory" 
Ion’s word selection—“no less and no more than three”—may seem 
redundant, yet within a more oral and competitive culture it is the 
kind of emphatic statement which further underscores the position: 
it is not mere repetition, but reinforcement and sharpening up of the 
main point. In other words, it gives the number three a universal role 
by emphatically excluding other options. I shall say a bit more on this 
point below. 

Fourthly, as Dover rightly points out,'^ this kind of opening state¬ 
ment, with its generalizing and dogmatic tone, hts in well with some 
of the earliest prose works known from the Presocratics; here we may 
compare some of the other rare prose authors like Heraclitus, Diogenes 
of Apollonia and the Pythagorean Pherecydes. These parallels, also 
mentioned by Dover for their contrasting importance, seem even more 
revealing by their differences rather than their similarities. Heraclitus 
famously makes a bold general statement: “of this account {logos) which 
holds forever men prove uncomprehending...” (22B1 DK). But Diogenes 
of Apollonia (late hfth century BC) is closer in style and wording to 
Ion. It is reported that Diogenes wrote a prose treatise (otjyYpaiiiTa) 
which started thus: 

'koqov Ttavxoe, apyogevov 5oKeT goi xperov eivai xfiv apyiiv avagcpiaP'nx'nxov 
TtapexeaSai, xfiv 5’ epgriveiav COT^ifiv xal aegvnv. 

It seems to me that a person who begins an account must needs supply 
a starting point which is indisputable, the expression [of it] simple and 
dignified. (64B1 DK = D. L. 9.57) 

Diogenes of Apollonia here provides a methodological preface which 
stands out because it makes a claim about the starting point (itself not 
yet stated), insisting it be securely grounded (content) and appropriately 


" For example, is “each thing” then another way of saying “all things”, or perhaps 
even an intensiher? This partieular use of “to be” is unclear and, as we now tend to 
say, typically pre-Aristotelian in that it fails to distinguish between its possible usages 
as a copula (for predication: “X is such and such”), as truth statement (“X is true”), 
or as existential (“X is” = “X exists”). See Kahn (1973). 

Dover (1986) 28. 
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formulated (form). Only then does he proceed to make the actual 
statement of his position, in which a similarly universal claim is made 
about the world and everything in it (to pev ^hpTiav... Tidvxa xd ovxa, 
“all existing things...are the same thing”: 64B2 DK = Simpl. in Phys. 
151.31; cf similar in Pherecydes).'^ Since this is a more sophisticated 
and stylized way of presenting a theoretical view—showing an aware¬ 
ness of audience and public debate—I take it to be of a later date 
than lon.*'^ 

In sum, what we have for Ion is just one philosophical prose work, 
which hts the style of early cosmological explanations, and which for 
its title, format and content depends on a handful of brief references 
and remarks. As I shall consider the title (if it is that) last, let us briefly 
focus on the other two points. Regarding format, we are dealing with 
a very early prose work,'^ intent on positioning itself within the Preso- 
cratic milieu, with a strong Pythagorean flavour. It is of considerable 
interest to note (a) the combination of cosmology and qualitative (ethi¬ 
cal?) concerns; (b) a number used as an explanatory factor; (c) the link 
between the human domain and fortune (see TEXT 1 above). These 
features move his position closer to Pythagoreanism. It is, after all, not 
such an bizarre idea to try to establish mankind’s role in the world 
by analyzing both humans and the world as well as their interaction. 
Early Greek thought deals with that complexity of issues within the 
traditional religious framework, and it is clearly a Pythagorean innova¬ 
tion to produce a more abstract causal account (for example, harmony 
of the spheres) to bring them even closer together. Therefore, we are 
certainly justihed in looking in that direction for further clarihcation 
of Ion’s position, and some context will be crucial for a better under¬ 
standing of the meagre evidence. 


Pherecydes: see the useful diseussion in Kirk, Raven and Sehofield (1983) 51-70. 

Cf Dover (1986) 29. Note, however, that the quoted sentence is not the actual 
opening of the work, if we are to believe Simplicius who introduces it with the remark, 
“immediately after the prooimion he writes the following...” [in Phjs. 151.28). In the 
apparatus to 36B1 (p. 379) DK compare Hippoc. Virg. 1 and^rt. 4, which also emphasize 
the undisputed nature of the claims to come. 

It was one among several prose works. Cf his Chiou Ktisis, which West (1985: 
74) claims “must at all events count as the earliest prose work of its kind that has left 
any record”, and the Epidemiai. For early philosophical prose that survives, we know of 
works by Heraclitus c. 500 BC (D. L. 9.5), Anaximander c. 550 BC (D. L. 2.1-2), and 
Pherecydes c. 600-540 BC—possibly the earliest prose book of Greek philosophy 
(D. L. 1.116). 
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Early Pythagoreanism 

No ancient source refers to Ion as a Pythagorean: labels used are 
philosopher, tragedian, sophist, poet. Yet the evidence points to such a 
link, as we have already seen, and Ion talks about Pythagoras twice (92 
Leurini = 36B4 DK = 30 West = D. L. 1.120; 116 Leurini = 36B2 
[texts 1-2] DK = D. L. 8.8, Clem. Al. Str. 1.131). These scraps of 
evidence give some indication of where his interests lie. How much 
of Pythagoreanism was known to Ion as a citizen of Chios, an island 
close to Samos (Pythagoras’ birthplace), is impossible to know. We think 
Pythagoras (c. 570-480) probably left for South Italy around 530, and 
it is there that his ideas hrst made a signihcant impact. 

Because our knowledge of early Pythagoreanism of the sixth and 
early hfth centuries is insubstantial,'® let us consider two authors who 
exhibit the well-established influence of the Pythagoreans in the late- 
hfth and early fourth centuries, namely Plato and Aristotle. Late in his 
life, Plato wrote his Jimaeus, a cosmological masterpiece named after a 
Pythagorean astronomer from Italy. It begins thus: “One, two, three”—a 
count of those present, but also a playful way of introducing one of 
the main themes of the work, the orderly structure of the universe in 
which numbers (especially the number three) play a major role. In it we 
hnd the harmony of the spheres in mathematical detail, the “triangular 
relation” of elements,'’ and the so-called “third factor” or Receptacle, 
a spatial entity which mediates between (ideal) forms and (concrete) 
objects, allowing them to have a presence in the visible world.'® 

Aristotle usually criticizes the number theory as applied to the physical 
world, but his understanding of the theory has proved to be a distor¬ 
tion of the view of Philolaus, not Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans in 


See especially Huffman (1999) for further literature. 

The number three occurs in several places, but among the most significant are: (1) 
its symbolic role in the binding of world soul and the elements, in which (significantly 
in Timaeus) two things require a third to be connected {Tim. 31bc, 35ab, 36c); (2) in the 
triangles that constitute the ‘building blocks’ (surfaces) of the basic elements (triangles 
and squares) to form air, fire, water and earth {Tim. 52-58). 

Belief in the special and symbolic value of numbers seems to be perennial. We 
still say things like “good things (or bad) come in threes”, “third time lucky”. There 
is something about the number three which is intriguing: for instance, counting up to 
three is the minimum required to enable a hearer to calculate fairly accurately when 
something will happen, and thus quantify his or her level of expectation. 
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general.’® Pythagoras himself had, in fact, little to say on cosmology, 
and is known best for his vast knowledge, religious outlook, shamanism 
(transmigration of souls) and practical ethics.®® Therefore, when we focus 
on the specihc clue to Ion’s link with Pythagoreanism, the number three, 
we should make a connection with his contemporary Philolaus (born 
c. 470). Aristotle gives us a good indication of the importance of three 
in Pythagorean philosophy [TEXT2a — Arist. Gael. 268a 10-12): 

... as the Pythagoreans say as well, the universe and all things in it (xo na\ Kai 
xh navxa) are determined by the number three (xoTg xpialv), since end, middle 
and beginning give the number of the universe, and the number they 
give is that of the triad (xov xf)? xpidSog). (tr. Barnes, modified) 

As so often with selective quotation and fragments, the context, which 
is left unexplored by Diels or Huxley, offers further information and 
thus deserves to be taken into account. Aristotle adds a further clarifi¬ 
cation of the Pythagorean position, which arises while he is discussing 
the subject matter of the science of nature—bodies and magnitude. 
Elaborating on the latter, he takes the Pythagoreans to mean that the 
“three” refers to “the three dimensions”, and he elucidates how this 
is a means of giving a comprehensive account of the physical world 
{TEXT 2b = Arist. Gael. 268a7-9): 

Magnitude divisible in one direction is a line, in two directions a surface, 
in three directions a body. There is no magnitude not included in these; for three 
are “all”, and “in three ways” is the same as “in all ways”. It is just as the 
Pythagoreans say \TEXT 2a follows]... (tr. Guthrie, with my italics) 

Remarkably, Aristotle seems here to agree with this position,®' with a 
pre-emptory statement which anticipates a reference to the Pythago¬ 
reans, perhaps even playing on words when he uses the word “is 
defined” (coptoxai, 268a 11), which obviously also means “circumscribes”. 


See Kahn (1974) 163fF. and Huffman (1999) 82-3; cf. p. 69 where he notes that 
we have in fact “more precise evidence for Philolaus than for Pythagoras himself”. 

™ Huffman (1999) 68, who, with reference to Burkert’s analysis, stresses the impor¬ 
tance of distinguishing Pythagoras from the Pythagorean tradition. 

Simplicius already expressed a similar remark in the early sixth century AD: 
“It is worth noting that Aristotle has uncharacteristically made use of Pythagorean 
proofs (endeixis) in the service of demonstration (apodeixis)” {On Aristotle On the Heavens 
1, p. 9.10-11 Hankinson). His point is thus twofold, as Hankinson (2002) ad toe., n48 
clarifies: “The argument is uncharacteristic, not only because Aristotle rarely has much 
favorable to say for the Pythagoreans, but rather [sic] because this sort of appeal to 
plausibility has no place in a properly-organized science (see Top. 1.1)”. 
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“includes”.On the basis of this strong link between “three” and “all”, 
the role of the number “three” is almost given the status of “laws of 
nature” (cf cooTiep vogot)!; eKeivfi [sc. (puofi], 268a 14), to be found also, 
Aristotle reminds his audience, in religious rituals. 

Therefore, it is the use of three in relation to spatial dimensions, 
which make it “all-encompassing”, since there are no dimensions over 
and above the three listed. Though a perfectly acceptable interpreta¬ 
tion of the Pythagorean view, one may well wonder if this is what the 
Pythagoreans had in mind. 

This leaves us with the remark about “the beginning, middle and 
end” {TEXT2a above). Simplicius (c. AD 530) gives us further help in 
his commentary on De caelo by reporting a Pythagorean argument to 
clarify the point on the three dimensions {TEXT 2c — Simpl. in Gael. 
p. 8.23-27): 

... this the Pythagoreans showed as follows: the totality has beginning, 
middle and end, and as sueh is delimited by the triad. And perhaps we 
say of the totality that it is complete on account of its having beginning, 
middle, and end. For what is not a totality lacks something by comparison 
with the totality, and it is incomplete. 

This information is not found in Aristotle, and one suspects Simplicius 
may have used Alexander of Aphrodisias (AD 200) on this issue, since 
he goes on to discuss the latter’s argument (p. 8.28ff.). Whatever the 
origin, it is clear how the Pythagorean position can be interpreted, if one 
wonders exactly how the all-encompassing role of the triad is to func¬ 
tion: “beginning, middle and end” is one way of saying “everything”, 
and within the context of physics Aristotle re-interprets it, plausibly 
and more concretely, as the three dimensions. 

Returning to Ion now, it is obvious that he is less detailed in his 
claim, though not less ambitious in scope: by stating that “all things 
are three, and nothing is either more or less than those three”, he 
makes the number three all important and omnipresent. As astutely 


In this context, it could be related to Philolaus’ view that the universe started 
with things that are “unlimited” and things that are “limiting”, whieh he says apply to 
“both the world-order as a whole and all the things in it” (44B1 DK). 

Guthrie (1939) 5 (note/) mentions Stengel (1920) for more on the religious 
practice. In De caelo Aristotle also brings in common usages of linguistic expression to 
support the connection between “three” and “all”: “Our language too shows the same 
tendency, for of two things or people we say ‘both’, not ‘all’. This latter term we first 
employ when there are three in question; and in behaving thus, as I have said, we are 
accepting nature herself as our guide” (268a 16-18, tr. Guthrie). 
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recognized by Dover (1986: 29), the second sentence (“of each one 
thing the excellence is a triad, intelligence and power and fortune”) 
creates a problem for an ancient reader. Should the hrst part be taken 
to refer also to basic elements of the universe, as is common in cos¬ 
mological works? Here we might ponder whether there is a connection 
with another fragment in which Ion is said to have chosen hre, earth 
and water as principles of nature (115* Leurini = 36A6 DK [second 
text] = Philop. De gen. et con., p. 207, 16-20 Vitelli). This is, however, 
not quite clear from the statement. The claim would also imply that 
both the animate and inanimate are included. If correct, this cre¬ 
ates the further puzzle (also in Dover 1986: 29) of how to grasp the 
implication that fortune, skill and understanding {sunesis) are present in 
both these spheres of existence. Dover rejects this possibility outright 
(p. 29): “although there are circumstances in which inanimates could 
be regarded as having power (Kpdxoi;) and fortune (ttjxti), they do not 
have understanding (onveoK;)”. 

This idea—that understanding has a universal presence in the 
world—may not be as far-fetched as he assumes. If we consider the kind 
of view held by Empedocles, an admirer and follower of Pythagoras, 
or when we think of Anaxagoras and Diogenes, who made “mind” 
all-pervasive in the universe, there is some room for manoeuvring (see 
West 1985: 76, and my note 24). Empedocles’ view that all things in 
the world had sensation and understanding in them comes from a 
reliable source (Simpl. in Phys. 331.10 = 31B103 DK): “and one may 
hnd many such statements to bring in from Empedocles’ Physics such 
as this: ‘all things are capable of thought through the wUl of Pychd^^}'^ 
Given the close links of both authors to Pythagoreanism^"’—and note 
tyche —Ion could have held a similar view. 


For sensation see also 31B102 DK (= Theophr. Sens. 21): “thus everything has 
received breathing and smells”. Ion’s proximity to Empedocles may be further sup¬ 
ported by verbal echoes found in 68* Leurini = TrGF 19 F53f = 36B3b DK = Photius 
a 3262 and an elegiac poem (see next note). 

“ See, for example, 31A7 DK (= Simpl. in Phys 25.19, quoting Theophrastus; tr. 
Kirk, Raven and Schofield (1983) 281 [no. 335]): “[Empedocles] was an emulator and 
associate of Parmenides, and even more of the Pythagoreans...”; and 31 All DK 
(= Athenaeus 3e [DK wrongly 5e], tr. Gulick): “a Pythagorean and abstainer from 
living beings”. Dover (1986) 31 notes that the phrase used by Ion for Dionysus—Kaktov 
enifipave spycov, “‘achiever’... of actions which we find attractive or admirable” (89 
Leurini = 26 West = Ath. 447d; tr. Dover)—strongly resembles Empedocles’ descrip¬ 
tion of Pythagoras as aocpSv ETiifipavo:; epytov, “ ‘achiever’... of actions which reveal 
wisdom, skill, understanding” (3 IB 129.3; tr. Dover). Cf note 33. 
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Nevertheless, to say with Dover (1986: 29) that it is “possible to 
reconcile the opening of the Triagmos with the attribution to Ion of 
a three-element theory”, requires some qualihcation. Given that the 
second part of fragment 36B1 DK {TEXT 1 above) shifts the attention 
to evaluative terms and ethics (excellence, intelligence), it is not likely 
that he was referring to three elements in this particular statement. This 
is not to say that he did not have a three-element theory: rather, the 
hrst fragment presents the overall philosophical position, in the style 
of Presocratic thinkers, whereas the information on the three elements 
must reflect the core of his "Physics". Isocrates and Philoponus, most 
likely following their source, would only be reproducing an existing list. 
Separate from physics is ethics, no doubt the more important level of 
his ‘system’, in which arete is described as something arranged structur¬ 
ally, which could also “be predicated of entities other than persons” 
(Dover 1986: 29). Therefore, I would prefer to think of the triad and 
the three elements as manifestations of the same fundamental idea of 
“threeness”, the one a global, over-arching law, the other a concrete and 
area-speciflc feature of the physical world.As mentioned above, this 
would concur with the Pythagorean perspective of making an effort to 
describe—crudely put—the world (physics) and mankind’s role within 
it (ethics). In sum, Dover’s statement only holds in the qualifled sense 
that Ion was talking about the three elements indirectly. 


Ion’s Pythagoreanism: Real, Partial or Imagined? 

Thus far, we have found a number of indications which position Ion 
sufficiently close to Pythagoreanism. What else can we learn from 
the sources to assess Ion’s allegiance to the Pythagorean perspective? 
Pythagoras crops up in several places. We know Ion spoke highly of 
Pythagoras (92 Leurini = 36B4 DK = 30 West = D. L. 1.120) and 
it is a plausible suggestions^ that he was attempting to rehabilitate 
Pythagoras after some of the criticism from, for example, Heraclitus, 
who disparagingly refers to his knowledge as polymathia and kakotechnia 


“ The emphasis on “each one thing” might imply there is no room for a global, 
over-arching law, but on balance it would seem that Ion expressed the universality of 
his view via eaeh individual constituent of the world. 

” Huxley (1965) 40. 
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(22B129 DK = D. L. 8.6). Yet the only other fragment which is 
explicitly allocated to the Triagmos (116(1) Leurini = 36B2 DK [second 
text] = Clem. Al. Str. 1.131) mentions Pythagoras as having written 
certain works which (Ion claims) he then attributed to Orpheus. Such 
a remark is far from unambiguous, and, as Dover suggests (1986: 31), 
could be a stab at the great man’s credibility (disputed authorship). In 
92 Leurini = 36B4 DK = 30 West = D. L. 1.120 a further doubt is 
cast on his intentions, when he is reported to have said that Pherecydes 
must be living a good life after death, if (e’lTiep) Pythagoras was right. 
My paraphrase of this passage is rather crude, because the text is far 
more ambiguous, and again, Dover is illuminating. He emphasizes that 
e’lTiep has sceptical overtones, veering towards “if indeed” rather than 
having the force of a neutral conditional. Callimachus’ report on the 
disputed authorship for the Triagmos (see TEXT 1) is but another twist 
of fate that has befallen Ion. 

Another piece of information may be relevant. Aristotle mentions a 
man by the name of Xuthus [Phys. 4.9; see 33 DK), while discussing 
whether there is void in the universe. From the context, we can infer 
that he is talking about the view of “some thinkers”, and Xuthus is 
mentioned as an example. He seems to have argued that if there were 
no void (empty space) that the universe would either not have any 
movement or it would “bulge” or “rise in waves” (Kupavet to b?iov) as 
a result of the processes of rarihcation and condensation (expansion 
and contraction of water and gases). This is not a clear-cut Pythagorean 
view. Huxley (1965: 38) considers whether this might be Ion’s father, 
who could have been a Pythagorean. The evidence for this is scant, but 
cannot readily be dismissed.^** It is likely that natural philosophy and 
cosmology were known to him from his youth: Chios and Samos are 
relatively close geographically, and we know of other famous Chians 
working in the sciences.^® 

More important still is Ion’s ethical stance, since ethics is the area in 
which Pythagoras gained his reputation. In 114 Leurini = 36A6 DK = 
Antid. 268, Isocrates refers to Ion in the context of presenting Pythagoras 


One source is Harpocration (TEXT I); the other source is the fourth century AD 
Neoplatonist lamblichus (VP 267) who names Buthus in a list of Pythagoreans from 
Croton (South Italy)—a possible corruption of Xuthus? Huxley (1965) 38-9 leaves it 
at that. 

® Huxley (1965) 39: the mathematician Hippocrates and the astronomer Eunopides 
of the fifth century BC. 
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as an example of high morals. Pythagoras is famous for establishing 
a community which adhered to high standards of moral behaviour. 
He outlined rules for proper diet, right actions, clothing, etc., through 
which the Pythagoreans came to be regarded as a sect. Such a strong 
interest in ethical matters, in particular in the structure of goodness, is 
present in our TEXT 1 (36B1 DK), and conhrmed in Plutarch {TEXT 
3 — 118* Leurini = 36B3 DK = Plut. De fort. Rom. 316d [cf Quaest. 
conv. 717b]; on which, see also Pelling in this volume): 

Ion the poet, in the work he wrote without metre and in prose, says that 
fortune, although a thing most dissimilar to wisdom (aocpia), produces 
very similar effects, (tr. Barnes) 

Here we hnd an interesting observation which compares “fortune” and 
“wisdom” (Barnes 1987: 223) or “skill” (Dover 1986: 29): the focus of 
this comment, stating that fortune and wisdom may be different in 
some ways, but produce similar effects, points to the kind of reflection 
upon the relation between cause and effect, and the fact that similar 
outcomes may have different causes. In this case, the spheres of fortune 
and skill/wisdom can almost be read as “destiny” and “human endea¬ 
vour” respectively, or perhaps as “accidental events” versus “intentional 
(willed) results”. Whether this means Ion wants to convey a sense of 
resignation, or whether he intends his audience to think harder about 
what humans are capable of, is not easily determined. 

We should not overlook the influence of early Greek (‘Ionian school’) 
philosophy on Pythagoras’ approach to nature. Kahn (1974: 170) is 
no doubt right that Pythagoras was familiar with the Ionian thinkers 
before he left Samos. He has become known as the hrst Greek thinker 
to combine ‘mathematical abstraction’ to a high degree in analyzing the 
world.^® In short, these three components—ethics, cosmology and num¬ 
ber-theory—can be said to have produced Pythagorean philosophy. 

Signihcant in the ethical guidelines, which are mostly found in short 
maxims called akousmata, is that they often fail to provide the rationale for 
their existence—which is perhaps why some categorize them as riddles 
(Ath. 452d). They were probably committed to memory, contained 
mostly rules of abstinence and prohibitions, ranging from the injunction 
not to eat beans, cocks and certain hsh to such prohibitions as “do not 
poke the hre with a sword” (that is, do not provoke an angry man) or 


A move which he affegediy made after noticing that metai pieces of different 
iength produce different sounds (Xenocrates fr. 9 Heinze). 
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“do not sit on the corn ration” (live not in idleness: see Kirk, Raven 
and Schofield 1983, no. 276). No doubt the gnomic style is partly due 
to oral culture since it contributes to easy memorization. 

Next, there is the importance of number theory and the harmony of 
the heavenly spheres which are probably well-known. I note especially 
four specihc maxims to illustrate the number symbolism:^' 

• the source of wisdom is the tetractys; 

• the wisest is number, second is the man who assigned names to 
things; 

• the wisest thing in our power is medicine; 

• the most powerful is knowledge. 

These alert us to certain concepts which were highly valued, and how 
they came to be expressed in number theory. This theory takes its start¬ 
ing point in the tetractys, the set of four hrst digits (1, 2, 3, 4) which, 
when added up, produce ten, the number referred to as “perfect” or 
“complete” (both senses expressed in the Greek word xeTieioi;), since 
it “includes” all numbers. Here we are back at the general claim of 
Ion’s philosophy as discussed above {TEXT 1). It is easy to see how the 
aspect of comprehensiveness and perfection implied in the number 10 
became associated in Pythagorean cosmology with the whole cosmos, 
the All. These are roughly the main features which may account for 
the potential appeal of this system. It was ambitiously comprehensive, 
ethically sound, and (in some sense) wonderfully explanatory. 

Ion might have found appeal in such a system, given his cosmologi¬ 
cal and ethical statements, but doubts remain as to how successful his 
foray into philosophical territory is. One fragment related to cosmology 
might seem somewhat naive {TEXT 4 — 117* Leurini = 36A7 DK = 
Dox. Gr. 356b21 = AG. Plac. 2.25.11): 

[About the essence of the moon] .§11. Ion: a body (aroga) partly of a 
translucent shiny nature (ueT.oeiSeg Siauye?), partly dark (“lightless”, 
dcpeYYe?)- 

The doxographer, in his list of opinions of natural philosophers, includes 
Ion in a lemma on the “essence of the moon”: these philosophers 
were arranged in such a way that they range from viewing the moon 
as “pure hre” to “an earthlike substance which can be hot or cool” in 


Iambi. VP 82 = 58C4 DK. Translated in Kirk, Raven and Schofield (1983) no. 

277. 
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a more or less logical progression.^^ Ion has been incorporated among 
the lonians who regard it as bodily, after Thales (§8: geode), Anaxago¬ 
ras and Democritus (§9: stereomd), and Diogenes (§10: anamma, “ignited 
mass”). Ion’s observation on the moon as partly “translucent shiny”^^ 
and partly “dark” only makes sense when explaining a full moon, if 
we suppose that it is like a marble, half shiny, half opaque, so that 
by rotating it would seem to us to change its shape progressively, thus 
producing the four quarters. At any rate, a far more striking point is 
that the word for “lightless” (owpeyyeq) is also found in Sophocles {OC 
1481, 1549), whom he knew personally,and that “shiny” (Sianyeq) 
is a term used by the Pythagorean Philolaus to describe the sun (Aet. 
Plac. 2.20.12 = 44A19 DK). The latter occurrence speaks in favour of 
the term as authentic, and may imply that the text ought to be a ‘B’ 
fragment, not an A’ testimonium. These are further examples of Ion’s 
allusive and creative style which associates him with both tragedy and 
philosophy. Such a creative use of language can be further illustrated 


Runia (1989) 254. Runia’s analysis is particularly useful for understanding the way 
in which Diels has reconstructed the Aetian lemmata from two texts: Pseudo-Plutarch 
(date unknown) and Stobaeus (c. AD 500). Ion is only to be found in the Stobaeus 
part of the text: Diels (1879) 356, 11. 21-22. 

There is a temptation to translate t)Ekoei5e(; as “glasslike” (for example, LSJ refer¬ 
ring to Galen, second century AD), but this could be misleading (as my colleague Dr. 
Margaret O’Hea, an expert in ancient glass, points out to me), because glass before the 
Hellenistic period was never fully transparent in the way that Roman or modern glass 
can be. She writes, “The Neo-Assyrians and the Achaemenid Persians after them did 
produce transparent and colourless glass, but most Greeks would never have seen one 
of these, not even a Perikles—even Alkibiades didn’t have glass vessels in the forced 
sale of his conhscated goods, and Persian bowls, though they appear in Greek graves, 
are scarce as hens’ teeth (a couple over two centuries). Greek glass was normally so 
strongly coloured (and small-scale) that even though translucent, it would appear 
opaque, but not matte. The glass vessels dedicated on the Akropolis were probably 
such as these. My point would be that the term ‘glass-like’ to a classical Greek would 
have been more likely a reference to something very shiny and bright—no coincidence 
that the eyes of cult statues were normally made of coloured glass at this time, and 
gods’ eyes were flashing/bright” (personal communication, January 2004). See also 
Weinberg and McClellan (1992) 2 If and especially Stern (1997) [I owe these refer¬ 
ences to Dr. O’Hea]. 

See the anecdote from his Epidemiai quoted in Athenaeus (104 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d). I note that Ion, in Omphak Igl Leurini = TrGF 19 F24 = 
Ath. 690b), also shared a word for a certain perfume (PaKKopu;) with Sophocles (and 
Aeschylus), and he seems to echo Euripides’ aEpaiymov (“limb-lifter”) by his aEpoivoo:; 
(“lifting the spirit”, said of wine: 86* Leurini = 744 PMG = Ath. 35de; see Gulick ad 
Ath. 446b). Less convincing is Athenaeus’ suggestion that, in Omphak, Ion borrowed 
the descriptive elements used of a glutton from Pindar (fr. 168b Snell-Maehler): 31 
Leurini = TrGF 19 F29 = Ath. 411b. 
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by his interest in inventing compound words reminiscent of Homeric 
language.^® His view on the physical principles of the universe, referred 
to by Philoponus, is straightforward, and earned him a place in a con¬ 
venient scheme of an increasing number of elements.^® But this seems 
the extent of his—for us observable—fame as a natural philosopher: 
Philoponus refers to him by the (no doubt traditional) title “Ion the 
tragedian”. 

So let us return to our main question, now in more specihc form: 
is Ion a Pythagorean in his use of the number three? The way in which he 
uses it (structural analysis of virtue) and the abstract level at which it 
operates (applied to the animate and inanimate as well as concepts) 
are good indicators for such a view One can sympathize with (and 
perhaps marvel at) the ingenious intuition that number can somehow 
be used to reach an abstract understanding of certain concrete aspects 
of reality, but it is pressing it too far to say that numbers can generate 
physical things (Aristotle), given that they themselves are not physical. 
There is present, however, a palpably distinct position which allows us 
to say that, for Ion, Pythagoreanism is more a source of inspiration 
than a matter of strict allegiance. 

One aspect may still justify drawing him closer to the Pythagorean 
doctrine, and that is to do with the way in which the Pythagoreans 
represented numbers. Here it will help to visualize the way in which 
numbers were constructed: their idea of numbers is very much geo- 


On compound words see, for example, auvGexorx; ^oyorx; (“combination words”: 
T4 Leurini = 36A3 DK = Suda s.v. Ion Chios); ae?iT|vo[reE]xfi, “moon-fallen”, in the lyric 
fragment discussed by West (1983a) 46 (95* Leurini = TrGF 19 F66a = Philodem. De 
put. p. 13 Gomperz; tr. Campbell 1992 = fr. eleg. 30A); 5aKxt)?ia)x6v, “with finger-like 
handles” (of wine cups: see LSJ s.v.), from Ion’s Agamemnon (1 Leurini = TrGF 19 FI = 
Ath. 468c); and see previous note. On his Homeric interest, compare his use of certain 
Homeric words (again for wine cups): (pid^T) (25 Leurini = TrGF 19 F20 = Ath. 50If) 
and KoxuXov (61* Leurini = TrGF 19 F51 = Ath. 478b), for which he was criticized 
by Epigenes as having misunderstood its meaning—see Leurini (1983) and (1984). On 
other instances of Homeric language see Clarke and Stevens in this volume. 

“ 115* (I) Leurini = 36A6 DK [second text] = Philop. De gen. et con, p. 207, 16-20 
Vitelli, tr. Williams (1999): “Having discussed those who suppose that some one of the 
four [elements] is the principle of bodies, he now sets out [the views of] those who 
suppose more than one principle, either some of the four [or all: e.g.] fire and earth 
were suggested by Parmenides, these together with air by Ion of Chios, the tragedian, and four 
by Empedocles”. The omission of water seems odd. Note that Philoponus reports a 
different set of principles later on (fire-earth-water: 115*(II) Eeurini = 277, 14 Vitelli); 
it is impossible to say whether he nodded off, had different sources at his disposal, or 
whether it is simply an error. 
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metric, viewed in a spatial way as an arrangement of dots or pebbles. 
For example: 


• • 

9 = 

• •••4 

• 


• ••• 

• • 

10 = 

• 

• • 


• • 



• •• 



• ••• 


This shows how numbers were given a geometrical nature, thus making 
‘shape’ a factor in how regularity could be associated with even num¬ 
bers, and irregularity with odd numbers (with nine it only works in two 
rows, not three).It also makes explicit how the number three returns 
as a triangular shape associated with all numbers {tetractys: 1 + 2 + 3 
+ 4 = 10; and musical ratios: 1:2, 3:2, 3:4)—the triangle being the hrst 
geometrical hgure. Thus, three acquires special meaning by signifying 
(almost magically) something which is hnite and yet all-encompassing. 
In short, it represents conhnement and comprehensiveness. 


The Title 

Let me offer a discussion of an issue related to the second problem 
broached at the start of this paper, namely What does the title of the 
work mean? Despite the considerable number of articles on Ion, little 
analysis has gone into this work’s form and meaning (exceptions are 
von Blumenthal 1939: 18 and Janko 2001: 7).^® Given that a title could 
provide a valuable hint about the intended aims and content of a work, 
this would seem an omission. But we should tread with considerable 
caution. Giving a title to a philosophical prose work was not common 
until the Hellenistic period. As a rule, titles originated in hrst words 
{incipit) or thematic tags, and these were typically used as a title for a 
scholarly environment in which labelling and organizing writings are 


Compare Simpl. in Phys. 457.16-17: “it is the habit of Pythagoreans to illustrate 
by [drawing] figures (CTxr||iaTOYpa(pew)”. 

® I have some doubt concerning Janko’s suggestion (2001) that it is connected to 
xpid^eiv, “throw down thrice, win”, used in wrestling, but it is possible that this mean¬ 
ing somehow comes into play. See further below. 
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important, such as Aristotle’s Lyceum or the Alexandrian library. And 
this is not all: I note that the verb used to indicate “title of a book” 
(eTitypacpeiv) is sparse before the Hellenistic period.^® Moreover, a study 
of the title commonly used for works of early natural philosophers. On 
Nature (Tiepl (puoeox;), has shown that, as a rule, this is absent from the 
original works and those of much later origin.^® This particular title 
was subjected to a curious process of historical distortion whereby the 
attribution of titles seems to become more conhdent and certain as 
time progresses (that is, as the sources become more distant from works 
at issue). Therefore, it is not inappropriate to be somewhat sceptical 
about the question of whether it was Ion’s own.^‘ 

The evidence for a title is (how could it not be?) threefold: we hnd 
xpiaypoi;, Koopo^ioyiKOi; and Tiepl pexeroprov (latter two both in T8 
Leurini = 36A2 DK = Schol. Ar. Pax 835). The hrst one is the most 
quoted form and is found in three variations: 

(1) xptaypoi; in the singular. This is found in Harpocration (post-Hel- 
lenistic).'^^ 

(2) xptaypoi in the plural, as in Demetrius of Scepsis and Apollonides 
[both quoted by Harpocration]; Clement of Alexandria (c. AD 200), 
Diogenes Laertius (c. AD 200), and the Suda (c. AD 950).How 
such a variation from singular to plural might occur is not obvious. 
(I am reminded of K6o|iO(;/Koopot, a term related to cosmological 
context, which could be meaningfully employed in singular or plu¬ 
ral—in fact, much depends on it in the case of Democritus, who is 


® A search of TLG CD-ROM (E) for the noun and the middle verb form third 
person singular indicates that the stem occurs once in a small number of fifth century 
authors, including Thucydides and Plato, and then starts to proliferate after Aristode 
(twelve instances), until it abounds in authors of the second century AD. Even here 
some distortion of the evidence may have occurred, since often the word is due to the 
(later) source author who mentions the (supposed) title of a work. 

Schmalzriedt (1970). 

■*' Note similar doubt in Dover’s crisp parenthetical remark (1986: 28): “a philosophi¬ 
cal work which was called (not necessarily by him, and even after him not always by 
everyone) Tpiaygo:; or Tpiayitoi”. 

Burkert (1972) 129 and n50 claims that Isocrates’ testimony is a guarantee for the 
authenticity, but for that Schol. Ar. Pax would suffice (T8 Leurini = 36A2 DK [second 
text] = FGrH 392 T2). 

Diels does not report that the plural of the title also occurs in the Suda s.v. 
Orpheus (T9b Leurini = 36B2 DK = FGrH 392 F25c = o 654), with the gloss that 
the work is said to be by “Ion the tragedian”—a misunderstanding, according to von 
Blumenthal (1939) 20. 
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supposed to have talked about multiple worlds, a claim denied by 
others. PI. Tim. 55cd is usually taken as a reference to this view). 
(3) xpiaopoi, according to Diehl (1916: 1864.2-3) an error: “xpiaopotx; 
irrtumlich” (but see my comments below). 

In terms of word-formation, xpiaypoq seems unique: I note that few 
cognates exist; and the noun suffix -poq seems to have no specihc mean¬ 
ing except to create a noun (Buck 1933: 319-20). There are plenty of 
parallel formations for either -Ypo(; or -opoi;, but so far I have found 
only one which resembles ours in both ending (-poi;) and in variation 
of the root ending: the word xpiY-p6(;/xpio-poi;—meaning “screech of 
a partridge”—occurs in Aristotle {Hist. an. 614a22) and Theophrastus 
[Cans. pi. 5.10.5), or as “the grinding of teeth” in Hippocrates {Acut. 
6).'^^ Riedweg (2002: 82) has unearthed a semantic parallel of some 
kind: a work by Andron of Ephesus (date unknown) is called Tpmotx;, 
“Tripod” (see Euseb. Praep. evang. 10.3.6 = Porph. fr. 408 Smith; cf 
D. E. 1.30; Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.129). 

With these basic elements in mind, we can probe a little further into 
the morphology. There are, I believe, two distinct problems: for its 
meaning and translation, we need to decide how to parse xpiaypoq; in 
addition, we should ask whether it is feasible that this word could fulhll 
the role of a title. As to the question of parsing the title, we have at least 
two options: (a) it could be a creative variation on xpid(;, xptdSoi;, the 
term for the number three associated with Pythagoreanism (e.g. Arist. 
Gael. 268a 13; Metaph. 1081a34 and bl2); or (b) we might think of it as 
constructed from the stem xpiay/xpiao + poi;. 

Now, instead of linking it to dyvnpt, “breaking” (von Blumenthal, 
Huxley), we may consider another possibility: the verb xpid^ro/xpidooro 
can mean “throw down three times” in wrestling or “multiply by 
three”. The latter meaning is found only late, once in lamblichus, the 
fourth century Neoplatonist with neo-Pythagorean leanings whom we 
encountered before in the discussion of Ion’s father, Xuthus. Despite 
this link with Pythagoreanism, such a late occurrence can hardly be 
decisive for a noun from the hfth (?) century BC. The former meaning, 
emphasizing the verbal force in the noun, can perhaps be connected 


The formation which creates the variation of -tg and -y- in stem-ending is related 
to the Indo-European sulBx -yo- found in, for example, aywi; and a^o|tai: Buck (1933) 
317-8. Cf Frisk (1960-72) 930, where the title is given, translated as “Triade(n)”, and 
said to be a denominative formation from 'cpeii;, xpia (from which spiaq, -5o(; derives: 
p. 922, sub 4). 
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to xpiaKTTip in Aeschylus 171-2, “winner” (said of Zeus in 

his power struggle with Cronus).'^"’ As was suggested byjanko (2001: 7), 
this could well be an allusion or pun on Protagoras’ KaTa(3d?i?iovTe(; 
(sc. Tioyot),“winning arguments”. It stUl remains difficult to see how 
winning can be meaningfully connected to the context of cosmology, to 
which the Triagmos seems to belong; here, “division” may ht the idea of 
structure slightly better (see above, on ethical concepts), but “multiply¬ 
ing” could also stand for the nature of the universe as characterized by 
endless triadic sets. But Ion was, of course, original enough to come up 
with new words (see notes 34-5), so a pun is a distinct possibility. As 
puns do not transfer well into another language, we are hard-pressed to 
match his ingenuity in coming up with one English word, if indeed Ion 
packed into this title a genre marker (“Triad” as Pythagorean cosmol¬ 
ogy), a second-order comment on the effectiveness of the work (allusion 
to winning), and a pointer for the thematic coherence of his treatment 
in Pythagorean style (importance of the number three). Whether or 
not the title is a tongue-in-cheek stab at “winning the cosmological 
contest”, it is without doubt unique and original. I doubt whether its 
full meaning can be determined with absolute certainty. 

All translations obviously attempt to hnd a term that can convey “three- 
ness”—and at the same time a notion which can represent multitude 
as well as a unit (in other words, a collective abstract noun). Unfortu¬ 
nately, few proposals really succeed: TREBLINGS (Kirk, Raven and 
Schoheld 1983, no. 262) is rather uninformative; TRIPLE DIVISION 
or TRIPLES (Huxley 1963: 39 following von Blumenthal’s DREI- 
TEILUJVG) hangs on a tentative connection with ayvniii, “to break”; 
Diels’ DREIKAMPE (DK 36, p. 379) is not explained and not particu¬ 
larly plausible (does he mean that ipt-ay-poi; derives from xpi-ayrov?); 
Dover’s THREE or THREENESS, though simple, does nothing to 
advance our understanding of the content of the work. Perhaps Barnes’ 
TRIAD, the most recent and modern rendering, fulfils both criteria of 
multitude and unit. 

At this point, we should return briefly to the question of whether 
this title could have been Ion’s. First some facts: as far as we can tell. 
Ion only uses the numeral three and the abstract noun xplai;. This 
shift from “three” to “triad” is an interesting move to a more abstract 
level. When the title first occurs in Harpocration (post-Hellenistic), 


I am grateful to an anonymous reader for thi.s parallel. 
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uncertainty about its form (singular or plural) was already apparent. 
Early titles usually grow out of the prepositional phrase “nepl X” as a 
content-indicator, so a singular noun is also the more unusual choice 
(Andron’s Tripod is probably fourth century BC). As noted, the content 
might not have been known to Harpocration, given his qualiher: the 
indehnite pronoun xi. Again, titles are a bookish affair, and often serve 
a practical function in the referencing or storing of books, and the 
need for such a function may not have arisen before Aristotle. There¬ 
fore, even Clement’s seemingly conhdent attribution of a passage to 
the Triagmos (116(1) Leurini = 36B2 DK [second text] = Clem. Al. Str. 
1.131) may not be as secure as would appear. On the other hand, this 
title is unique, as is the Kosmologikos, so we do have a possible argument 
in favour of its authenticity. For the second title we may have a small 
but tenuous point in favour, because the scholiast (mostly ninth-tenth 
centuries AD, but some go back to Didymus) uses the verb (pepexai, 
which in such contexts means “is preserved, has been transmitted”. 
Can we argue either way with absolute certainty for a hapax legomenon? 
Until we have a text from the work in which either is used, I suspect we 
cannot. Nevertheless, all things considered, in particular Ion’s original 
use of language (on which see, for example, Clarke in this volume), 
he was no doubt capable of creating such a word, if only to claim a 
niche within the Pythagorean philosophical tradition. 


Concluding Remarks 

In any discussion about Ion of Chios, the challenge of speculation will 
always be exacerbated by the persistent gaps and uncertainties of the 
evidence. However, not all speculation is fruitless. I have presented a 
new account of the extant fragments that constitute the ‘philosophical 
thought’ of Ion of Chios. I have included all the fragments (suggesting 
the B fragments might be augmented by one, viz, 36A7 DK = TEXT 
4)P^ and provided more context to Ion’s thought, without imposing too 
rigorous a coherence upon these scattered bits and pieces—a tempta¬ 
tion which always presents itself when dealing with fragments. Ion is 
one of those hgures who lost out in the struggle for literary survival. 
In ancient times Ion’s literary output, though at some stage part of the 


« TEXT 4= 117* Leurini = 36A7 DK = Box. Gr. 356b21 = Aet. Plac. 2.25.11. 
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canon, was relegated early on to the “second eleven”,the justihca- 
tion for which is now lost.^** It is no surprise, therefore, that this fate 
has been perpetuated even in modern perspective, given that even his 
standing as a lyric poet has been eclipsed by others.'^® 

Except for some hints and brief references of near-contemporaries 
(Plato, Aristophanes, Isocrates), most of our sources are much later, and 
these all seem to come from a learned environment, its pivotal centre 
being Alexandria:'’® the important sources such as Clement, Diogenes 
Laertius, Harpocration (possibly based on Callimachus),'’' the Suda 
(often based on D. L.), Philoponus and the Scholia on Aristophanes all 
point in this direction. Plutarch might seem an exception, but he was a 
voracious reader and punctilious maker of notes, basing his writing on 
a wide range of sources.®'' One senses that Ion’s somewhat idiosyncratic 
and eclectic writings were only appreciated by learned readers, and that 
soon after his death the survival of his work depended on the special¬ 
ist interests of scholars such as grammarians, historians, anthologists 
and philosophers. He did have one author write a book about him, 
the otherwise unknown Baton of Sinope mentioned by Athenaeus,®® 
and one Epigenes is said to have interpreted his expressions (see note 


Diehl (1916) suspects that soon after the third century BC his original works had 
disappeared. Contrast West (1985) 71, who thinks that they were still available up to 
the third century AD. 

■*“ Surely Pseudo-Longinus’ comment is a later verdict: T17 Leurini = 36A4 DK = 
TrGF 19 T6 = Subl. 33.5. 

It may just be the result of practical considerations, but his marginal status today 
is summed up by Campbell’s Loeb volume of Greek Lyric, vol. 4, which bears the title 
“Bacchylides, Corinna, and Others” [my emphasis] among whom Ion is listed as “also 
included”. However, as noted above, Barnes (1987) gave him a separate (one page) 
section. 

I note Diehl’s comment (1916: col. 1865, 11. 29-33): “tor allem Ions Tragodien im 
Altertum Gegenstandphiloloi^cher Studien von seiten der Lexikographen und Fundgruben Jur Verfertiger 
von Anthologien and [sic] Exzerptenliteratur”. 

As suggested by Huxley (1965) 39n48, presumably based on T9a, 114 Leurini = 
36A1 DK = Harpocr. s.v. Ion, where Callimachus is mentioned. The problem of 
polyeideia and categorization was already raised in antiquity, as T 15b Leurini = Diegesis 
to Callim. Iamb 13 suggests: see Pfeilfer (1949) 205-7 (fr. 203); cf TT22a, 24 [= T9a] 
Leurini = fr. 449 Pfeilfer (p. 348) on the attribution of the Triagmos in Callimachus’ 
Pinakes. See also Henderson in this volume. 

He even knew Latin (pp. 19-21): see Lamberton (2001) 13 (with further refer¬ 
ences). 

BaTcov 5’ 6 IivcoTterx; [see FGrH 268] ev xoi:; reepi "Icovo:; xou Tiotrixoti..., “Baton 
of Sinope in his work On Ion the Poet.. .” (tr. Campbell 1992; 94 Leurini = FGrH 392 
T8 = 31 West = Ath. 436f; Ael. VH 2.41). Jacoby (Commentary on FGrH 268, p. 211) 
thinks that the book might have included interpretations of poems, but admits that it 
is unclear why Baton would have been interested in Ion. 
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35). It is a reminder of how little is needed to become marginal or a 
curiosity, irretrievably lost for posterity 

Ion will remain an intriguing and elusive figure. It is unclear what 
purpose this philosophical prose work may have served, and its frag¬ 
mentary state will not allow a full answer. Dover speculates that it might 
be a creative and playful “exploration of the implications of an idea” 
in the manner of poets, and he compares Pindar’s Second Olympian with 
its unusual allusion to afterlife and a cycle of incarnation, which also 
links him to Empedocles.^'* This seems quite plausible. What is clear is 
that by the time of Harpocration (TEXT 1) the content of the Triagmos 
was something of a mystery for the grammarian (or his source): to me, 
the indehnite pronoun in xi oijyYpaiiiia (pt?i6oo(p6v signals no direct 
knowledge of the work itself Ion was a resourceful author, willing to try 
his hand at anything; maybe he was joining in with the fashion of the 
day, which was to consider and present an explanation of the physical 
world in prose. This is testimony to his versatility, as Callimachus con- 
hrms, but also, inadvertently, it may have meant that he was spreading 
himself too thinly. As a result, a remarkable reputation in any specihc 
area was never his. My guess is that Isaiah Berlin would probably have 
categorized Ion as a fox—a type of author who knows many things—as 
opposed to the hedgehog, which “knows one big thing”.If he had, it 
would be quite appropriate, since in one fragment Ion expresses a dislike 
of hedgehogs (surely a stab at Archilochus?), preferring the bravery of 
lions: the hedgehog, when the enemy appears “winds its spiny body in 
a ball, and is invincible against bite and touch” (44 Leurini = TrGF 19 
F38 = Ath. 9Id; tr. Gulick). 

Perhaps we may comfort ourselves with the thought that more of 
the work might not necessarily have given us more of his ‘philosophy’. 
Like the Presocratics with whom he wished to be afiiliated, he may have 
been giving an outline, which represented “little more than a provocative 
preview”^® in written form. This might have been built upon further 


Dover (1986) 31 after Sandbach (1958-59). Pindar’s Ode was in honour of Theron, 
tyrant of Acragas, native eity of Empedocles. Dover (pp. 31-2) points out in passing 
that the word kruphos (concealment) only occurs at Find. 01. 2.97, where he elearly 
uses Pythagorean ideas of reinearnation, and in Empedocles 31B27.3 DK (see also 
notes 24 and 25, above). 

“ See Berlin (1953), where he explains how he came to use these labels for 
characterizing the great minds in history: they originate in Archilochus fr. 201 West 
(c. 650 BC). 

Tarrant (1996) 135 on the writings of the Presocratics. 
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during oral exchange between teacher and pupil in the more formalized 
philosophical seminar. I somehow doubt, however, whether it was the 
objective of this polymath to acquire pupils and teach Pythagoreanism. 
His virtuosity in many areas of literary expression evokes the image 
of a brilliant raconteur and writer who contributed to, and possibly 
‘pioneered’ other ‘genres’. His contribution to philosophy is hardest 
to assess, since it has barely survived: we see a versatile mind capable 
of handling abstract notions at the juncture between philosophy and 
literature.However, for a better grasp of content and argumentative 
structure, we would need more than a grand opening statement and 
some ‘mental sound bites’. 

I therefore agree with Dover (1986: 30) that Ion wore his Pythago¬ 
reanism rather lightly, trying his hand at yet another mode of expres¬ 
sion.His interest in Homer, tragedy and lyric poetry indicates his 
position as a ‘public intellectual’ providing comments on social and 
moral issues (like Xenophanes), which could mean that the cosmology 
he outlines was a more perfunctory part of the overall account. We 
should not forget that the split between philosophy and literature had 
not yet reached its full measure. But, as we saw, Isocrates does give him 
a place among “experts”, which must indicate some kind of recogni¬ 
tion for his (perhaps) one and only attempt to philosophize. If he did 
anticipate Plato’s dialogue format, as Dover plausibly suggests (1986: 
34-5), it should be added that it was no doubt Plato who outshone Ion 
to such an extent that he was not remembered for this contribution. The 
dialogues by other authors prior to, and contemporary with, Plato have 
almost vanished. Ion may thus be regarded as a kind of catalyst, whose 
often original forays into the different helds of the literary landscape 
caused him to be scattered like light through a prism. All that remains 
for us to see is the glimmer of a long extinguished star. 


See comments by West (1985) 76 on this point. 

“ Cf. Diehl (1916) 1864, 46-7, who thinks the Triagmos was written “in Anlehnmg an 
die Pythagoreer” [my emphasis]. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


LEGWORK: ION’S SOCRATES 

Richard Eletgher 


Since I suppose I cannot know in advance which features of my life will 
be telling ones here, in recounting my work, I have to tell the whole of 
it, up to a point. This might be done in a sentence, as in a dictionary 
entry, or in an entry for every day of this life, something Thoreau and 
Emerson nearly managed for theirs. But here, experimentally, to tell in 
a couple of minutes my story as approaching philosophy...' 


Introduction 

"Icov 5e 6 XTog xai veov ovxa eig Edpov auv ’Apxe^idro COTodripfiaai • 

(111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23)^ 

Diogenes Eaertius’ reference to Socrates’ journey to Samos with 
Archelaus as a young man contradicts one of the most celebrated 
facts in the life of philosophy: “Socrates never travelled”.^ This 


‘ Cavell (1994) 11. Cavell’s approach to the question of autobiography and phi¬ 
losophy in a lecture on an excursion to Jerusalem—ranging from the dictionary entry 
to the entry for every day—is central to my approach to philosophical biography 
and autobiography offered in Ion’s works—as read through Diogenes Laertius—in 
an attempt to elucidate Socrates’ apodemia in the Epidemiai. Furthermore, his anecdote 
about Lanzmann’s Shoah (pp. 12-3) bears witness to some ideas of locality, testimony 
and memory that this paper will approach. 

^ I take issue with the classification of Diogenes’ citation as a fragment, as we shall 
see. 

^ “Except on military expeditions”. This is one of the most celebrated facts, along 
with “Socrates never wrote”. Derrida’s novel approach to the possibility of a writing 
Socrates (Derrida 1987) is littered with certain “real-life events and people: landing at 
Heathrow, lecturing at Oxford, landing at Kennedy teaching at Yale...” (Rorty 1989: 
127) that seem to figure the narrator as a “travelling salesman” befitting his constant 
production of post-cards. Remember it is on the road (see Epistle 7. 330bc) that Plato 
himself gets as near to his Socrates as he can —Epistle 2. 314c: “There is no writing of 
Plato’s, nor will there ever be; those that are now called so come from an idealized and 
youthful [veon] Socrates”. This is one of Derrida’s favourite passages of the Epistles, 
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detail of the official biography, based as it is on the portrait painted in 
the texts of Plato, means that Diogenes’ footnote refers to a tradition 
that is necessarily at odds with, and possibly one collated to vie with, 
the dominant Platonic modeld In addition to the importance of this 
tradition for Socratica, the source named by Diogenes—our polymath. 
Ion of Chios—adds a particular irony to the anti-Platonic version of 
Socrates’ bios. Ion’s Epidemiai {Visits), the text generally acknowledged 
as behind Diogenes’ citation, has been described as “the seed from 
which the Platonic dialogue grew”.® Thus, the anecdote presents an 
anti-Platonic tradition in an Ur-Plato form. But why should such an 
irony matter? Surely the fact of Socrates’ journey can be separated 
from the form in which it is presented, and generic genealogy can be 
distinguished from biographical detail? The ostensible aim of this paper 
is to suggest the contrary—Socrates’ apodemia and Ion’s Epidemiai must 
be taken together. 

Ion’s Epidemiai recorded the personal contact between Ion and several 
important hgures of hfth century Athenian culture.® We are uncertain 
as to the form of Ion’s Visits: in some cases it is Ion who is visiting, in 
some cases he is visited, either on Chios, or in Athens, or elsewhere (see 
Pelling in this volume on this term). This multifarious theme of travel, 
within the generic scope of Ion’s project, controls Ion’s subjects within 
the possibilities of the Epidemiai. To be blunt, it is of vital importance 
whether you think that Ion met Socrates once, many times or not at 
all; who visited whom; and whether it occurred on Samos, Chios or 
in Athens. For the presumed circumstances of this meeting directly 
determine Ion’s place within the traditions of philosophical literature, 
and the relationship between the Epidemiai and that tradition. In this 
context, to argue that Ion’s Socrates journeyed to Samos with Archelaus 
for philosophical purposes, the topos of the philosophical journey bleeds 


which he found to be “greater than the works”: Derrida (1987) 85. Cf. his use of the 
same passage in Derrida (1981) 170. 

Woodbury (1971) 300 (“collected to correct”); Crito 52b-53a; Phdr. 230c-e. Jacoby 
(1947a) 10: “In fact, there is a glaring contradiction.. .between Plato and Ion; and we 
are duty bound to decide between them instead of trying to get rid of Ion...” 

^ Dover (1986) 37. Such a description has not been adopted by readings of the ori¬ 
gins of the Platonic dialogues; nothing in Kahn (1996), for example. Dover’s Symposium 
(1980) seems not to have started him thinking about Ion, nor does Ion seem to have 
changed anything about the Symposium. 

® On Ion’s Athenian close-ups see Gentili and Cerri (1988) 69—72. On Ion’s con¬ 
tribution to the memoir genre in general, see Wehrli (1973), Strasburger (1986) and 
Piccirilli (1998). 
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back into Ion’s project of biographical memorialization and anecdot- 
age, and also presumes some relationship between Ion and the forms 
of philosophical enquiry in hfth century Ionia and their development 
in late hfth and early fourth century Athens. 

This is Ion’s story as it borders on philosophy However, accessing the 
personal voice of the Epidemiai for Ion’s visit to the journeying Socrates 
means negotiating the mediating text of Diogenes’ Lives and Opinions. 
For two vital reasons, Ion’s Socrates ‘fragment’ cannot be easily prised 
from the contexts of Diogenes’ text. First, it represents a generic model 
of citation within Diogenes’ text that has an intrinsic affinity with the 
genre of memoir literature assigned to the Epidemiai —the literal mean¬ 
ing of testimony' Therefore, the move from “Ion of Chios says that 
Socrates travelled...” to the projected “I met Socrates on the road” 
inheres a development that speaks volumes about genres of reference 
and citation.® Secondly, it repeats a motif of philosophical succes¬ 
sion and development signposted elsewhere in Diogenes’ text—in the 
introduction, the Life of Archelaus and earlier in the Life of Socrates. 
In making their way from the extant citation to the assumed original 
context, from the tenuous entry in the text of Diogenes to the general 
idea of the memoir ‘genre’ of the Epidemiai, aU readings of 111* Leurini 
= EGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23 call for creative conjecture and specula¬ 
tive padding in order to access the whole story, through re-inserting the 
‘F of Ion (back?) into the narrative.® In refusing simply to read through 


’ This is a conflation of life and work if ever there was one. To say “Plato says” 
means to say “I have heard Plato” and the same questions ensue: how many times?—just 
a one off?—never?—where? I shall argue that the formal features of the “generic 
headings” of the Epidemiai resemble the generic form of the citation. 

“ Or, “Socrates said to me, ‘As a young man, I travelled to Samos with Archelaus’”. 
According to Jacoby (1947a) 11, either Ion met Socrates when he was a young man and 
remembered this meeting when he was writing his Memoirs later; or, he met Socrates 
later who himself recounted the details of his trip with Archelaus to Ion, who recorded 
the anecdote in his Memoirs. Huxley (1965) 38 (meeting in Athens), West (1985) 71, 
73 (meeting in Samos) and Dover (1986) 33 (implies a meeting in Samos) opt for the 
former, which is supported by the form of the Sophocles anecdote (104 Leurini = FGrH 
392 F6 = Ath. 603e-604d)—on which see Dover (1986) 33. Jacoby claims that it does 
not matter which explanation is correct as to the fact that Socrates was a follower of 
Archelaus in his youth. This defeatism presumes that the fact can be taken from its 
context/s—Diogenes’ citation and Ion’s Epidemiai. While I am not aiming to di.sprove 
that 111* Leurini = EGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23 is from the Epidemiai, I am wary of 
how the attraction of the idea surely has outweighed the evidence. 

Jacoby (1947a) 9-11 begins by castigating the fantasies of previous scholars con¬ 
cerning the Samian expedition and continues by adding his two “possibilities” for the 
encounter. Huxley (1965) 37-8 speculates that they were on their way to see Melissus. 
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Diogenes, my argument wUl constantly deal with those questions of 
philosophical legacy that Ion’s Socrates challenges. 


Diogenes’ Sources: The Genre of Philosophy’s Life 

Accessing Ion’s Socratic anecdote requires an attempt to read through 
its extant ‘secondary’ manifestation in Diogenes’ text to its lost ‘primary’ 
context. This process is ultimately problematic given that Diogenes’ 
references are necessarily taken out of their original context.'® However, 
this situation does not mean that Diogenes’ text can be by-passed, in 
spite of the general acceptance that Diogenes the man does not impinge 
upon the material he has collated." Issues of authorship aside, nego¬ 
tiating Diogenes’ use of Ion as a source is not only necessary to any 
reconstruction of Ion’s texts in themselves, but also for understanding 
our preconceptions about those texts. As we shall see. Ion’s role as a 
source for Diogenes is dictated by features of (conceptions of) his own 
texts. 

One way of accessing Ion’s originality is to appreciate a marked 
split in Diogenes’ scholarship between sources that somehow pre-empt 
the genre of his work—so-called “succession-literature”'®—and other 
sources culled for information by Diogenes and, often, by these pre¬ 
decessors.'^ While the (potential) citation of the Epidemiai is not as a 


West (1985) 73 follows Huxley. Cf Dover (1986) 32-4 on the generie potential (although 
nothing on the fragment). 

Nor do they often fit their present context according to Mejer (1978) 19: “Need¬ 
less to say, Diogenes’ book is filled with quotations and references which neither seem to fit the 
context nor to refiect the context in the original source”. 

" Long (1986) 433-6 on Diogenes’ unobtrusive personality. 

Long (1986) 433—4 inadvertently returns to Diogenes-the-author: “Arcesilaus 
was an unusual philosopher. He did not have a set of doctrines which Antigonus or 
Diogenes has forborne to relate; nor, I think, did Menedemus. Hence anecdotes about 
what these philosophers said may have a significance greater than their biographer 
himself realized. Inadvertendy, the biographer’s anecdotal style may in these cases be 
something more than a beguiling way of adorning a tale”. As we have seen, the general 
preconceptions about the Epidemiai are two-fold. First, that behind Diogenes’ testimony 
is a version of the “generic heading” of the Epidemiai —“I met Socrates”—that has a 
relationship with the model of citation. Secondly, that the Epidemiai are predecessors 
of Platonic versions of Socratic dialogue. 

On which see Mejer (1978) and Warren (forthcoming). 

This symbolic split can be neatly seen via an analogous exemplum. Diogenes gives 
versions of roughly the same anecdote about Pythagoras and the original use of the 
term “philosopher” (1.12 and 8.8). In the latter account, he refers to Sosicrates’ Sue- 
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predecessor in the genre of succession-literature, the closeness of the 
genre of Ion’s text to the biographical and anecdotal methods of the 
succession genre complicates this issue.'® 

The Socrates anecdote is the only reference to Ion that does not 
contain some other marker of the work from which it is taken, apart 
from its form.'® If Ion wrote that Socrates went to Samos with Arche- 
laus as a young man, the argument that he must have done so in his 
Memoirs is undermined by Ion’s Socratic footnote’s marginalization in 
studies of the Epidemiai before and ever since Jacoby’s “Remarks”.'’ 
Dover does an amazing job of recreating the “generic heading” of the 
Epidemiai through developing (or imagining) “an analogy for this type 
of composition” in Xenophon’s Memorabilia —^without even mentioning 
111* Leurini = EGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23 and Ion’s Socrates.'® To 
some extent, this omission by Dover could be a respectful nod towards 
the validity of Ion’s meeting with Socrates as opposed to the fictionalized 
shop-visits within Xenophon’s text.'® The movement from the realities of 
the memoir genre and the hctionalizing frame of the Socratic dialogue 
had a major part to play in generic genealogy. Bakhtin argued that: 

As the historical and memoir basis of the genre is weakened, the ideas 

of others become more and more plastic; people and ideas which in 


cessions as his source, while in the former, to a dialogue by Heraclides of Pontus. It is 
generally agreed that Sosicrates is using Heraclides. The primacy of Heraclides is an 
important issue, not simply for chronological reasons, but in his very nature as a ‘source’ 
and its usage in Diogenes’ text. The originality of Heraclides’ dialogue is gestured at in 
Hicks’ (creative) translation, in which he says that Heraclides “makes him [Pythagoras] 
say”, rather than the straightforward Sosicrates’ “says”. 

Again my analogous exemplum could be of some use, since Heraclides’ dialogue 
seems to have negotiated ideas of philosophical succession (Pythagoras to Empedocles), 
although the actual process of this succession is unclear in the fragments. 

92 Leurini = 36B4 DK = 30 West = D. L. 1.120 (an epigram about Pherecydes 
and Pythagoras); 116(11) Leurini = 36B2 DK = D. L. 8.8 (from the Triagmos). 

Duncan (1939) does not even refer to the Socrates anecdote, and many are scepti¬ 
cal, for example, Piccirilli (1998) 149 Pforse”). See Henderson, in this volume on OCD 
1949—“possibly”; on OCD^ 1970—“deftly smuggled into the prose”; but not in OCD^ 
1996—“not necessarily known to him in person”. 

Dover (1986) 33. 

Xenophon is, in general, an interesting foil for Ion, huddled together under 
Plato’s shadow as “incompatibles”, especially in the accusation that his absence 
from Athens during Socrates’ crucial years meant that he did not have first-hand 
access to the philosopher. Also, is it so easy to call Ion an H. G. Wells as opposed to 
G. E. Moore in response to Socrates’ Bertrand Russell, given the Triagmos? See Vlastos 
(1991) 298. On the rehabilitation of Xenophon’s Socrates see Morrison (1987); Gray 
(1995) and (1998). 
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historical reality never entered into real dialogic contact (but could have 
done so) begin to come together in dialogues.^® 

Within this version of the development of the Socratic dialogue as a 
by-way to the dialogic novel, Bakhtin’s reference to the memoir basis 
of the genre specihcally features Ion’s Epidemiai}^ In spite of Bakhtin’s 
claims, the idea of Ion’s Epidemiai as a predecessor to the Socratic dia¬ 
logues of Plato is not current in (specihcally) Platonic scholarship.^^ This 
omission may perhaps be accounted for by juxtaposing the translation 
from Diogenes’ citation to the assumed hrst person narrative of Ion 
with the genealogy of the Socratic dialogue via Xenophon. Implied 
in the citation of Diogenes is a secondary level of transmission—so 
too with the Platonic and Xenophontic example of Socratic dialogue. 
We never read, “I met Socrates and he said...”^^ In short, accessing 
the Socratic dialogue through the Epidemiai and accessing the personal 
voice of Ion in his meeting with Socrates through the testimonia of 
Diogenes’ Lives become similar quests for approaching the philosophical 
life. Ion’s Visits, in approaching the hgure of Socrates, even as a young 
man alongside his teacher, mirror the topos of the philosophical journey 
that they are set to describe. 


“ Bakhtin (1984) 111-2. 

On the serio-comic strand running through classical literature, Bakhtin ineludes 
the Epidemiai as a forerunner to Soeratie dialogue. Bakhtin (1981) 21: “In Classical 
times this elemental popular laughter gave rise directly to a broad and varied field 
of aneient literature, one that the ancients themselves expressively labelled ‘spoudo- 
geloion’, that is, the field of ‘serio-eomical’. The weakly plotted mimes of Sophron, 
all the bucolic poems, the fable, early memoir literature (the ‘Epidemiai’ of Ion of 
Chios, the ‘Homilae’ of Critias), pamphlets all belong to this field; here the aneients 
themselves ineluded the ‘Socratic dialogues’ (as a genre), here belong Roman satire 
(Lucilius, Horace, Persius, Juvenal), the extensive literature of the ‘Symposia’ and finally 
Menippean satire (as a genre) and dialogues of the Lueianic type. All these genres, 
permeated with the ‘serio-comieal’, are authentic predecessors of the novel”. On Ion’s 
obscurity within Bakhtin’s genealogy, see Holquist in Bakhtin (1981) xvi: “When he 
does cite a familiar period, he often tends to isolate an otherwise obseure figure within 
it—thus his foeusing on Pigres of Halicarnassus or Ion of Chios among the Greeks, 
on Varro among the Romans...” 

See note 5 above. 

It could be argued that if the Soerates meeting resembled the meeting of Sopho- 
eles, then Ion’s role was merely in presenting the frame of an eneounter between the 
famous figure and someone other than himself However, in the Socrates anecdote we 
have no idea who was speaking to whom. Was it an aneedote about their teacher/pupil 
relationship or was that just an idle context? 
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The Hellenistic Socrates Before Plato? 

As we have seen, the two-fold approach to the genre of the anecdote, 
in its extant and projected forms, and its implications for the genre of 
the Epidemiai, makes some contributions to philosophical genre within 
the ‘genealogy’ of the Platonic dialogue. However, the actual content 
of the fragment—that Socrates travelled—must be read against the 
Platonic figure of Socrates. The Ion reference brought in as a footnote 
in Diogenes’ text affirms this. In spite of Ion’s anecdote holding the 
primary position as the earliest biographical evidence for Socrates, he 
will always assume the position after Plato, as a footnote to the official 
biography—“p then S”.^^ 

A further hinge between the anti-Platonic figure of the travelling 
Socrates and the pre-Platonic form of the Epidemiai could be the role of 
Archelaus in the anecdote. Could there be a link between the Platonic 
denial of Socrates’ apodemia and Platonic reticence as to his role as the 
pupil of Archelaus?^^ Asking why Plato would underplay the role of 
Archelaus in Socrates’ development could be turned into asking why 
his role was exaggerated in post-Platonic accounts.^® Diogenes’ account 
helps here, specifically as a store-house for Hellenistic doxography. 
The links between Socrates and Archelaus referred to in 111* Leurini 
= EGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23 are pre-empted, not only in the Life of 
Archelaus and earlier in the Life of Socrates, but also in the general 
introduction in the discussion of the two-fold geographical origins of 
philosophy (1.14): 

Qakov gev y«P ’Ava^lgavSpog, ou ’Ava^igevng, ov ’Ava^ayopag, ov 
’ApyeAaog, oi) ScoKpaTrig 6 ttiv riGircriv eiaaYC0Y®V' 

The succession [of the Ionian school] passes from Thales through Anaxi¬ 
mander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, to Socrates, who introduced 
ethics or moral philosophy. 


Huxley (1965) 36. Derrida (1987) passim. 

Plato’s reticence has been adopted by modern seholars. On Diogenes’ Life of 
Archelaus, Giannantoni (1992) has only three lines (3608). 

“ On Archelaus in Plato, see Panchenko (1999) 22—“nothing in the Platonic dia¬ 
logues”. Although note Burnet (1911) on Phd. 96a—99c in which notions of philosophi¬ 
cal succession and division are linked with travel—rov Seuxepov Ttkouv, “[my] second 
voyage” (99c9; tr. Fowler); on which see Vander Waerdt (1994b) 66-7. 
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And the divisions of the parts of philosophy (1.18): 

Kal M-eypi pev ’Apye^dou rd (puaiKov fiv eidog- dird 5e ScoKparoiE;, dx; 

Tipoeiprixai, rd fiSocdv 

Physics flourished down to the time of Archelaus; ethics, as we have said, 

started with Socrates.^’ 

Focus on the divisions of philosophy has been considered to be a Hel¬ 
lenistic phenomenon.^® Therefore, the image of Socrates as the inventor 
of ethics at the expense of Archelaus’ physics has been seen as “the 
most commonly repeated Socratic characteristic in the doxographical 
tradition” of post-Platonic and Hellenistic philosophy.^® Traditions of 
post-Platonic and Hellenistic doxography that amplify the connections 
between Socrates and Archelaus as a transition from physics to ethics 
are always considered as direct responses to the Platonic Socrates.®® 
However, some have argued that rather than a biographical fact, 
the teacher-pupU relationship between Socrates and Archelaus was a 
“doxographical construction” of the fourth century.®' Nevertheless, this 
argument is dependent on there being a non-phUosophical relationship 
between Socrates and Archelaus and/or the journey to Samos being 
non-phUosophical.®® Furthermore, any attempt to extract doxographi¬ 
cal and biographical fact from intellectual biography is instantly prob¬ 
lematic. Woodbury’s arguments resort to the primacy of the Platonic 
hgure of Socrates—in which case Ion needs to be explained away. 
This is done by making the journey to Samos with Archelaus part 


We could compare how Diogenes refers to the Pythagoras anecdote twice—once in 
his general introduction to his work and once during the life of Pythagoras itself—^with 
the first mention an important moment in the history of philosophy in general. 

™ See Algra et al. (1999) xiii-xvi. 

» Long (1988) 152. 

Warren (forthcoming). 

Woodbury (1971) 309. Some were unsure whether it was the philosopher Socrates 
at all—argued by Calder (1961) 85—after Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Kirchner. See 
Woodbury (1971) 302nl2. Flores (1991) 43 calls Socrates Archelaus’ student (allievo). 

® Woodbury (1971) argues against the paederastic relationship and for the Samian 
campaign, although his argument is confusing and based on the damning of a paed¬ 
erastic relationship for Socrates. On apodemia referring to philosophical journeys within 
Diogenes, consider the following examples: 4.29 refers to Arcesilaus’ travel (d7te5r||tTicJEv) 
to Sardis with his teacher Autolycus. The conflation of youth and the philosophical 
journey is apparent in Diogenes’ Life of Pythagoras (8.2): “While still young (veo:;), so 
eager was he for knowledge, he left (d7ie5T|pT|CJe) his own country and had himself initi¬ 
ated into all the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also of foreign countries”. 
Democritus travelled to Egypt to learn geometry (9.35); Timon stayed with Stilpo in 
Megara (9.109). 
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of the Samian campaign, in spite of Jacoby’s protests, and therefore 
a non-philosophical journey and relationship. Another argument for 
underplaying the biographical basis for doxographical developments 
could be the focus on the youth of Socrates. The paederastic argument 
could either undermine the philosophical importance of the journey and 
the teacher/pupil relationship, or affirm it. In any case, it should not 
simply be disregarded as fourth century slander, given the institution’s 
centrality to hfth century Athenian culture. 

Therefore, if the teacher/pupil relationship between Archelaus and 
Socrates can be assured, is it possible that Hellenistic accounts of philo¬ 
sophical division return to a pre-Platonic tradition of Socrates’ intel¬ 
lectual development, epitomized in the relationship? Such a hypothesis 
is obviously impossible to prove. Nevertheless, the later development of 
the Academy could have looked back to a pre-Platonic conception of 
Socrates, which could have been memorialized by lon.^^ In that case, 
the affinities between Ion’s reference to the travels of Archelaus and 
Socrates with Hellenistic constructions of the Socratic hgure as based 
on the transition from natural philosophy to ethics, may not only be a 
marked reversal of Platonism, but also a reversal based on return to a 
pre-Platonic portrait of Socrates as depicted in the Epidemiai. In such a 
context, Diogenes’ reference to the youthful study of the post-Platonic 
head of the Academy could be a reference to ArcesUaus’ polymathic 
tendencies, or, indeed, a response to Ion’s pre-Platonic Socrates. 


Where’s Ion? 

SQ. xov "Icova yaipeiv. itoGev xh vfiv riffiv ejnSeSritiriKag; 

SOCRATES: Welcome, Ion. Where have you come from now, to pay 
us this visit? 

(PL Ion 530a) 


It is tempting to read too much into T20 Leurini = D. L. 4.31: Arcesilaus’ youthful 
study of Ion. Duncan (1939) 125 calls it a “character-study”. Ostensibly referring to 
Ion’s poetic works, the verb xapaKrtipi^O) could refer to a more generalized “charac¬ 
terizing” on Ion’s versatility as poet and philosopher. Therefore, in his return to Ion’s 
Socrates, perhaps, we could chart Arcesilaus’ later development of the Academy as 
a return to Socrates’ ad hominem practices, thus overriding Plato’s portrait. On T20 
Leurini in general see Dorandi (1992) 3779 with nnl39, 140. On Arcesilaus’ return 
to Socrates see Schofield (1999) 325. 
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In his answer to Plato’ Socrates, Ion explains that he has not come 
from his home in Ephesus but from Epidaurus, where he has just won 
the rhapsode competition at the festival of Asclepius.^'^ In response to 
Ion’s victory, Socrates states that “we should make sure that we win at 
the Panathenaia” (530b). Murray’s comment on Socrates’ use of the 
hrst person plural is revealing: 

[TJhere is irony in the way that S[ocrates] associates himself with Ion 
through his patronising use of the first person plural. But despite their 
apparent rapport, a basic contrast has already been established between 
Ion as a much travelled man of the world, and S[ocrates] as one who 
knows little of what goes on outside his own city.^^ 

This contrast, and Socrates’ response to Ion’s victory in Epidaurus, 
implies an Athenocentric view of the Greek states, imported in to aid 
her glory. How does this portrayal of the stationary Athenian Socrates 
relate to the itinerant hgure of Ion of Chios? Does Plato’s portrayal of 
Ion of Ephesus simply hgure him as non-Athenian, or is there mileage 
in accounting for his specihc location?^® Furthermore, does the detail 
that Socrates and Archelaus went specihcally to Samos have any bearing 
on ideas of Athenian hegemony in the hfth century Greek world? 

In what follows, I want to consider the geographical implications of 
the trip to Samos and the possibilities for the divisions of philosophy 
offered by the image of Archelaus and Socrates, hitherto discussed, in 
making such a trip. Choosing to take Ion’s account seriously requires 
an anti-Platonic view of the stationary Socrates. The implications of 
the travelling Socrates must be read in relation to the geographically 
sensitive idea of philosophical succession offered in Diogenes through 
the split between Ionian and Italian philosophy. 

There have been several accounts of the reasons for the journey to 
Samos.^’ In general, the journey has been read as a “philosophical jour¬ 
ney”, potentially to visit Melissus.^® Another tenuous suggestion is based 
on Samos as the birthplace of Pythagoras. For Diogenes, Pythagoras 
marks the beginning of the Italian philosophers in his narrative (8.1). 


I owe the other Ion’s presence, at this point in my argument, to a suggestion 
made by John Henderson. 

® Murray (1997) 100. 

Nails (2002) 176: “Plato’s Ion was from Ephesus, however, a fact emphasized in 
the dialogue”. Does one mention emphasize or trivialize Ion’s origins? 

Many based on issues of chronology concerning the Samian campaign. 

™ See notes 8 and 9, above. 
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Therefore, in very schematic terms, Archelaus’ and Socrates’ trip to 
Samos could represent the beginnings of a deviation from the Ionian 
physicists, as implied by his move to ethics, as well as a pilgrimage to 
one of the greatest exponents of the philosophical journey itself How¬ 
ever, given this potential response—the specihc location of Samos—the 
role of Ion is still uncertain within this philosophical journey What is 
invested in Ion’s portrayal of Socrates, in its conflation of biography and 
doxography and in the philosophical life as represented by a pilgrimage 
or visit with his teacher? Must Ion’s recitation of the fact that Socrates 
went to Samos with Archelaus as a young man represent some form 
of philosophical stance for Ion? 

Throughout discussions of the Epidemiai, Ion is constantly hgured 
as a commentator, an outsider to the people and events he records. 
For example, his non-Athenian identity has been read as an ideal tool 
through which he could gain access to Athenian cultural and political 
life.^® Accessing Ion through Diogenes mirrors this role (as commenta¬ 
tor) as a source for the philosophical life rather than as an exponent 
of one—a role that could be assimilated to that of Diogenes himself'^® 
For Diogenes, the epigrams have been seen as the place to look for a 
personal philosophical affiliation.This approach could be paralleled in 
the way that the poem attributed to Ion on Pherecydes and Pythagoras 
within Diogenes’ text offers an insight into Ion’s own Pythagoreanism 
or anti-Pythagoreanism.^^ 

In this climate. Ion’s philosophical work, the Triagmos/ Triagmoi causes 
further problems for this particular compartmentalized role. Consider 
West’s account of the relationship between the philosophical work, the 
Epidemiai and the implications for Ion’s visits to Athens: 


® Misch (1950) 1.98 after Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf: “These pietures are the work, 
of eourse, of an Ionian, and ‘no Athenian or Western Hellene could have done them 
so well’”. 

■10 Warren (forthcoming): “Diogenes is not an author who makes his own presence 
felt strongly within the text. He gives no indication of his own biography, where he 
is working, or any personal philosophical allegiance”. Consider, again, my analogous 
exemplum, Heraclides. See Gottschalk (1980) 31 on the dramatic context of his dialogue 
on the day of Empedocles’ death: “If Heraclides invented the conversation himself 
and did not merely repeat a pleasing anecdote from the traditional repertoire, he 
must have intended it to be a vehicle for his own beliefs about the nature and value 
of philosophy”. 

■*' Diogenes’ epigrams begin Mejer’s section on “Diogenes’ Personality” (1978: 
46-59). 

Against the ‘anti’ view, see Sandbach (1958-9). Does Ion’s philosophically-based 
poem mean that Diogenes is less “unique”—according to Mejer (1978) 46? 
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[T]he Triagmoi was a late work. I should guess that it was composed at 
Athens not long before Ion’s death. It was there that he was most likely 
to experience the stimulus to write a philosophical treatise. And if he had 
worked out these ideas before writing the Epidemiai, the latter might have 
been cast in a more systematic form; we might have expected to see clearer 
traces of an attempt to apply the philosophical doctrine to the assessment 
of the men Ion described. If his observations about the similar elfects of 
aotpia andTOxri in FI 7 [118* Leurini = 36B3 DK= FGrH 392 FI 7a, 17b = 
Pint. De fort. Rom. 316d; cf Quaest. conv. 1 17b] stood in the Epidemiai, they 
were probably a casual reflection prompted by some particular case, not 
a moral set over the whole work. I see in them a preflguration of the 
universal theory propounded in the Triagmoi.''’^ 

West’s attempt to map Ion’s later literary career raises the important 
question of the relationship between biography and philosophy in 
our author’s life and work. Nevertheless, the trail of Socrates’ visit to 
Samos with Archelaus that brings Diogenes from Ionian physicists to 
Athenian ethical philosophers could have been a transition that made 
an impression on Ion’s philosophical work. The opening to the Triagmos, 
which once was read as a statement of cosmological intent, has been 
reclaimed for ethical observation.^'^ However, this mock-physics incipit 
turns into ethics, as “[a]n ancient reader, taking up the Tptaypoi; for 
the hrst time, could hardly fail to assume... that Ion was speaking, as 
others had done before him, of the fundamental elements of which 
all things were composed”.Although, at the other end of the scale, 
“concern with the structure of virtue is an interesting, though perhaps 
illusory, anticipation of Plato”. 

Nevertheless, despite this neat mapping of the doxographical implica¬ 
tions of Ion’s Epidemiai (Archelaus to Socrates, physics to ethics) on to 
Ion’s own philosophical outlook, the main force behind West’s quota¬ 
tion is the position of Athens as the centre for philosophical enquiry. 
This parochialism is, therefore, at the heart of the Platonic Socrates’ 
stationary existence—and its antithesis in Ion’s Socrates’ apodemia is 
the basis for our polymath’s brand of Ionian philosophy, as gestured 
towards in the Epidemiai. 


« West (1985) 76. 

Flores (1991) 24-45. 

Dover (1986) 29. As assumed by 114 Leurini = FGrH 392 F24b = 36A6 [first 
text] = Isoc. Antid. 268. 

« Dover (1986) 29. 
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ION’S HYMN TO KAIROS 

Victoria Jennings 


Ion of Chios wrote a hymn to Kairos. Nothing survives but this ‘title’, 
attested six hundred years on by the periegete Pausanias. Writing of 
the Altis at Olympia, Pausanias reports that, 

rfi? ea65or) 5e Tn? eg ro ardSiov eiaiv eyymaTa Pcogol bvo- rov gev aurrov 
'Epgoil Ka?ioi3aiv ’EvaYcoviou, rov 5e exepov KaipoH. "Icovi 5e ol5a xro 
Xiro Kal iigvov ireTTorngevov Kaipou- yeveaXoyei be ev xro iigvq) vecbxaxov 
7rai5cov Aiog Kaipov eivai. 

Quite close to the entrance to the stadium are two altars; one they call 
the altar of Hermes of the Games, the other the altar of Kairos. I know 
that a hymn to Kairos was created by Ion of Chios; in the hymn Kairos 
is made out to be the youngest child of Zeus. 

(87 Leurini = 742 PMG — Paus. 5.14.9).' 

Pausanias’ detailed account of the almost seventy altars at Olympia 
frustrates: 


' Translations of Pausanias are taken from Jones and Ormerod (1926) (with minor 
adaptations), oida, “I know”, is used elsewhere with this sense: 3.26.2 (I know that 
Aleman says in a song...); c£ 1.43.1; 2.35.1; 3.26.10; 4.2.1; 4.30.4; 4.35.11; 9.27.2; 
10.26.1; 10.31.3; 10.32.8. Note Pausanias’ neutral reference to “Ion of Chios”. In 
the infamous passage where Pausanias discovers that Ion’s genealogy of the Chians 
does not answer his question about their lonianism, Ion is “the tragedian” (7.4.8); c£ 
Dusanic (1999) 11. See Blanshard and Olding in this volume. The slippage is telling: 
Pausanias disliked tragedians and was irked by poets like Sappho who “made many 
inconsistent references to Eros in her poems” (9.27.3 = fr. 198, tr. Campbell). See Pelling 
in this volume on the nuances of Plutarch’s labellings of Ion, notably in 109* Leurini 
= FGrH 392 F15 = Per. 5.3—4 where Ion is brushed off as someone with a tragedian’s 
expectations of people. Pausanias favours genealogies (Musti in Chamoux 1996: 76; 
Bowie 1996: 229) and epic material (“... I read the poem called the Eoeae and the epic 
called the Naupactia, and, moreover, all the genealogies composed by Cinaethon and 
Asius”: 4.2.1; note too his praise of the Orphic Hymns as next to Homer in rank: 
9.30.12—see Habicht 1985: 133) over more blatantly artistic mythography: he ignores 
Euripides’ Ion in his account of Ionia—see Chamoux (1996) 60; Bingen in Moggi 
(1996) 107; cf Habicht (1985) 133; Veyne (1988) 45. What are we to make here of 
his use of yeveaT-oyET? 
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The reader must remember that the altars have not been enumerated in 
the order in whieh they stand, but the order followed by my narrative is 
that followed by the Eleans in their sacrifices. (5.14.10) 

My narrative {logos) will follow in dealing with them the order in which 
the Eleans are wont to sacrifice on the altars. (5.14.4)^ 

Each month the Eleans sacrifice once on all the altars I have enumer¬ 
ated. (5.15.10) 

The traditional words spoken by them in the Town Hall at the liba¬ 
tions, and the hymns {hymnoi) which they sing, it were not right for me 
to introduce into my narrative. (5.15.11) 

Inscriptions attest to the cult personnel of these saerihces in “an ancient 
manner” (5.15.10), as Pausanias’ guide makes us aware.^ Nevertheless, 
Pausanias’ liturgical, ritual, phenomenological topography has made 
locating these altars very challenging'*—a challenge exacerbated by the 
cluttered physical topography of these pre-eminent sites.® Supposedly, 
there was an altar to Kairos near the entrance to the stadium that was 
used by officials and competitors: it was on the north east of the preeinct, 
between the rows of treasuries and statues of Zanes to the north, and 
the Echo Stoa to the south. No identifiable trace remains.® 

Why—and when—was there an altar to Kairos at Olympia? Ion’s 
hymn is the earliest extant literary reference to this abstract personifi- 


^ See Eisner (2001a); cf. Morgan (1990) 55-6. 

^ Etienne (1992) attempts a reconstruction of the procession. Jones (2001) 35-7 dis¬ 
cusses cult personnel on inscriptions from the 30s BC to the late third century AD; c£ 
Gardiner (1925) 199-203. On Pausanias’ “exegete”, our only named guide (5.20.4), see 
Jones (2001) 35-7; Chamoux (1996) 59; Habicht (1985) 145-6; cf. Veyne (1988) 76. 

As Morgan (1990) 42 notes, we also cannot securely date these cults; but Pausanias’ 
accuracy can most likely be assumed: Habicht (1984) 55-6, (1985) 32ff., 77n48; Arafat 
(1992) 389; Rubinstein (1995) 211. “Phenomenological”: Eisner (2001a) 5, (2000) 53-6, 
(1995) 135-7 (p. 136: “a more important, more meaningful arrangement of space than 
mere juncture”); cf Alcock (1996) 245. Pausanias’ “topographical” narrative juxtaposes 
“events or monuments of quite different periods, giving the impression that they never¬ 
theless belong closely together”: Bowie (1996) 213. Even Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was 
stumped by Pausanias’ extraordinary Olympian geography—and consequently black¬ 
listed him from scholarly appreciation for a century: Habicht (1985) Appendix I. 

^ A “wearisome” profusion: Wycherley (1962) 96. Cf Millett (1998) 213 on the 
Athenian agora: “hundreds (if not thousands) of inscribed stelai standing in front of 
the monuments and buildings”. Moreover, Pausanias notes excavations at Olympia in 
his own time: 5.20.8-9. 

^ Mallwitz (1988) 91-3 discusses how few altars can be located: an altar to Artemis 
is located by (non-specific) debris and identified by inscription on a later Roman altar; 
the site of the ash Great Altar of Zeus, to which Pausanias frequently returns in his 
criss-crossings of the site, is only approximate (pp. 92-3 and n58). See Herrmann 
(1992) for the (dubious) identification of Treasury VIII as an altar. 
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cation.^ As noted, we possess only a late attestation of the title.® Fur¬ 
thermore, comparable evidence is meagre. The antiquarian-oriented 
poet Antimachus named one of Adrastus’ horses “Kairos”;® a fragment 
suggests that Menander made kairos a god.‘® Literary evidence rapidly 


’ Personifications in ‘hymns’ are not unusual (in Pindar, for example, see Race 
1997: 18): Ion’s choice of Kairos is. Greek personifications (archaic to fourth century): 
Abel (1943); Webster (1954); Robertson (1964) 45-60; Ostwald (1969) 63-8; Shapiro 
(1993); Parker (1996) 227-42; Stafford (1998); Smith (1999); Stafford (2000); Blanshard 
(2004); Stafford and Herrin (2005). See also Haworth (1980) 44-50; Dawson (1992) 
3-6; Paxson (1994). 

® The survival rate of hymns is poor: Furley and Bremer (2001) 1.5—6. Pritchett 
(1999) 317-8 provides a list of Pausanias’ uses of hymnoi, mosdy from literary contexts. 
T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835 attributes hymnoi to Ion, but none 
are extant (see, however, 120 Leurini = TrGF 19 F53c = Phot, a 1304 with Leurini 
1984: 167). Ion uses the word hymnos in two tragic fragments: 26ab Leurini = TrGF 19 
F22-23 = Ath. 634ef, 634ce, from Omphak, implies that TiaTiaiOETtov | ngvcov (“ancient 
hymnoi”) will be sung in a sympotic setting by Lydian harpists; in 42 Leurini = TrGF 19 
F39 = Ath. 184f-185a (from Phoenix or Kaineus) an aulos, in this case, the equivalent 
of a rooster (dTteKxmp) sounds a Lydian hymnos. Such references caution us against 
the Alexandrian generic assumptions (see Harvey 1955) that we may be tempted to 
impose upon Ion’s Flymn/hymn —wherein “hymn” is genus and species (Furley 1993: 
23n7). While I have preferred to seek a broader context from Pausanias’ meagre ref¬ 
erence, we should note that Ion’s experimental forays in different literary forms well 
situate him within contemporary interests in typological contextualization expressed 
in familiar, “evaluative” vocabulary, but with new, “technical” senses. See Ford (2002) 
10—22 on this, on the “song about genre”, and on the significance of kairos—^'Kairos 
governs genres”—in aesthetic criticism in the fifth century; see also Usher 2004. The 
“New Simonides” Plataea elegy (10 West—18 West), with its hymnic introduction and 
manipulation of traditional features which “smacks of later Hellenistic genre-crossing” 
(Obbink 2001: 66, cf pp. 84—5) is one persuasive case for “reorienting our thinking 
about early Greek poetry” (p. 65)—“One wonders how many generic boundaries (if 
we could be sure they then existed) Simonides might have been prepared to cross in 
the same poem” (p. 85). See, too, Wilson (1997) 107 on generic mixing in Bacchylides’ 
dithyrambs. With regard to hymns, note Bartol (2000) on Ion’s manipulation of hymnic 
conventions in elegy 90 Leurini = 27 West = Ath. 463ac, 496c. See, too. Race (1990) 
85—117 on Pindaric hymnic strategies; Obbink (p. 73) on Empedocles 31B35 DK (with 
Sedley 1989: 287-95); cf Furley (1993) 38-9 and Furley and Bremer (2001) 1.47 on 
(later) philosophers’ hymns. Performance is, of course, the key: hymns have a place in 
a variety of (multiple) performance contexts (Furley 1993: 24; Depew 2000: 59-61), 
and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Ion’s “hymn” (length, metre, context 
unknown) was as innovative as its subject-matter. Ion’s innovation is later standardized: 
note Menander Rhetor’s “fictitious” category of hymns (“when we personify a god”, 
333.21-2), “a sign of inventiveness” (342.19-20: Russell and Wilson 1981: 7, 21-5; 
cf Bremer 1995). 

® Pans. 8.25.9 (Antimachus fr. 32 Wyss). There are two horses: Kairos and Areion. 
See Sauer (1890-94) 901. Again, Pausanias has hunted out the obscure, ‘antiquarian’ 
author. 

Palladas ap. Anth. Pal. 10.52 = Menander fr. 512 PCG. 
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reduces us to supposition." Certainly, there is nothing odd about an 
altar to Zeus’ son—however obscure—in Zeus’ sanctuary: Poseidon’s 
children, the Cyclopes, have an altar in his Isthmian sanctuary" More¬ 
over, a cult of Olympian Kairos existed at Velia—Elea—in Italy, in the 
mid-hfth century" Did it emulate a cult at Olympia?" Was Ion’s Hymn 
to Kairos an agalma offered to this cult’s instantiation at Olympia, at this 
altar?" There is a hint that a now-lost sculpted Kairos, by Polyclitus, 


“ We note the personified Kairos of lyrica adespota 11 [Cassandrae Oracula ap. Collectanea 
Alexandrina: Powell 1925, 188-90). See Stafford (1998) 55nl4 on Alexander Rhetor 
Defiguris 19.14 (in a section on prosopopoeia) on a ‘personified’ Kairos in Demosthenes 
Olynthiacs 1.2: “Athenians! The present kairos calls on you almost with an audible voice”. 

Paus. 2.2.1: Gebhard (1993) 154. 

A Phocean colony: see OCD* s.v. Elea, OCD'* s.v. Kairos; LIMC s.v. Kairos, 921. 
The inscription is on a cippo (boundary stone). Guarducci (1966) dates it to a litde after 
the mid-fifth century; see also Carratelli (1970); Leurini (1973). The deity appears to 
be a protector of navigation. As Trede (1992) 143—4 asks (after Carratelli 1970), is this 
“Kairos the Olympian” or “Kairos of Olympia”? Divine location is extremely significant 
in hymns: Furley and Bremer (2001) 1.54—5. 

Morgan (1990) 42: Olympia as “a role model for emulation”. 

Suggested by Benndorf (1885); Sauer (1890-94) 898; Cook (1925b) 859. Guar¬ 
ducci (1966) 288-9 suggests a date of composition c. 445-441. An altar is the central 
focus of cult: Sourvinou-Inwood (1993) 9-10; Tomlinson (1976) 16-8. In Proclus’ 
“canonical” (and problematic) definition, “the true hymn was sung to the lyre while 
standing (sc. round an altar)”: Phot. Bibl. 320al9-20; see Furley (1993) 23; for example, 
oxdvxe:;... d|i(pl Pcogov in the “Cretan Hymn to the Kouros”: West (1965); Bowra 
(1966); Bremer (1981) 205-6. Hymn as agalma: see Depew (2000) 65-77 who empha¬ 
sizes community involvement in the (agonistic) hymnic “process”. See also Steiner 
(1994) 90-8 (Theognidean and Pindaric agabnata)\ Pulleyn (1997) 49-50, 55: hymns 
as “negotiable commodities”. Cf Appadurai (1986b) on the rhetorical, cultural and 
social significance of “tournaments of value”. More concretely, Sophocles is credited 
with the establishment of (inscribed) altars: Connolly (1998) 4-5. From Paus. 5.15.11, 
quoted at the beginning of my paper, one might assume that Ion’s hymn was not (or 
no longer) used at this altar; was it, in fact, a ‘real’, liturgical hymn, or a ‘literary’ 
(and/or rhapsodic?) one? The breakdown between the categories perhaps ought not 
be so firm given the amount of new hymnic material in production each year, the 
“adaptability” of hymns “in spite of their stereotypical formulas” (Race 1992: 19, 
29-34), the potential adaptation and polishing of the traditional (see Bremer 1981: 196, 
198—200; Bowra 1966: 43-4), and the cross-over of hymns into other ‘genres’, notably 
tragedy. Disregarding “poetic intention”, Bremer suggests that, “One might even be 
tempted to state that these texts were used in cult: were these festivals not organized 
in honour of Dionysus and celebrated in his precinct...?” (p. 213). See Furley (1993) 
39 on Euripidean hymning of abstractions in tragedy; and Furley and Bremer (2001) 
1: chapters 8-11 for a selection of examples drawn from drama. As Easterling (1985) 
35 notes, “the ‘sacred’/‘secular’ distinction [is] very difficult to apply”; “incense, altars, 
and hymns are as much a feature of the symposium as of the sacrifice”: Parker (1993) 
346. Pulleyn (1997) 4n5 remarks similarly on false distinctions between “literature” 
and “life” (“In fact, the two must have interacted in a very complex manner”), noting 
“highly wrought” hymns inscribed for posterity within sanctuaries and functioning 
simultaneously in cult (p. 3; cf p. 48n3; survivals are generally from the fourth cen- 
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stood here too. Let us also remember the massive redevelopment of 
Olympia in the mid-fifth century, with the moving of the stadium 75 
metres east allowing for renewed embellishment of this area. Individu¬ 
ally, these snippets might be nugatory, but their cumulative effect is not, 
and certainly the chronological agreement is tantalizing.'® 

But why Kairos? Is there something about kairos that makes it—or 
him—^particularly appropriate for a prominent corner in one of the 
most significant sites in the ancient world? What might kairos signify to 
Ion and at Olympia? 

Kairos is commonly translated as “opportunity”. This is a later sense; 
indeed, kairos eventually becomes synonymous with chronos or time,'^ and, 
as such, it is understandable why it is often associated with precise arts 
like chariot-racing, navigation, medicine and cooking.'® Before the fourth 
century, kairos was one of the “most... elusive... words in Greek”:'® it 
had little ovat temporal significance, but enormous “normative” import. 
In fifth century sources, kairos" “timeliness” rather suggests “propri¬ 
ety”—due measure, proper amount, appositeness, elficacity and brevity, 
what is appropriate, what is right, what matters. Sources connect kairos, 


tury onwards). The distinction between personal and cultic in the personal yet “public 
hymns” (Furley 1995: 30) of lyric poetry creates a further blurring. 

Polyclitus’ jioruit last forty years of the fifth century. On the chronology of the 
stadium/tunnel architecture see Schilbach (1992): Stadium I, mid-sixth century; II, 
c. 500; IIIA (75 metres east of 11), 465-455 (feus’ temple completed in 458); IIIB, 367/6-360; 
IIIC, 340—330 (Echo Hall); HID, c. 200 (tunnel); HIE, last quarter first century; IIIF, 
second quarter third century AD. The so-called “hidden entrance”, a vaulted tunnel 
(Pans. 6.20.8): Dimsmoor (1950) 319; cf the Nemean tunnel: Miller (1992) 84—5. 

" Opportunity: cf Rose in OCD^ s.v. Kairos, “opportunity is god-sent”. The earli¬ 
est sense is Homeric and is used, for example, of a critical wound: Race (1981) 197. 
Time: LSJ s.v. kairos HI. Cf the “Kairos Prison Ministry”, for those doing “God’s 
Special Time” (www.kairosprisonministry.org). According to Cook (1925b) 861, Kairos 
becomes his own grandfather; eventually Kairos becomes Bios “on his roller skates” 
(tht fleetingness of Ife?): Cook, pp. 864ff.; cf LIMC s.v. Kairos: 921, 926. Intriguingly, on 
an eighteenth century Chian fresco, a Kairos-as-Bios stands over a figure pouring wine 
from a skin into a large vessel: LIMC s.v. Kairos, p.924 (fig. 17). Chronos also possesses 
a ready anthropomorphic plasticity: cf Pind. N. 1.46-7 with Gerber (1962); on Time 
personified, see de Romilly (1968); for example, Euripides Hio/or TrGF **38a.\ “Chronos 
will explain all to later generations, for time is talkative and speaks even without being 
asked”; cf Euenus fr. 9a West: “Chronos is both wisest and most stupid”. 

Cooking and navigation: Trede (1992) 144, see also pp. 149ff., 191ff. on kairos in 
medicine and war. Navigation: Detienne and Vernant (1978) 223-5; Detienne (1981b) 
20—3; cf Kairos at Velia, a city “reliant on.. .fishing” as well as agriculture: OCD* s.v. 
Elea. Charioteering: Detienne and Vernant (1978) 15-6 on the horse race (and pp. 
202—3 on Antimachus’ horsy Kairos). 

Race (1981) 197, 212: Aristophanes, and particularly Menander, mark the change. 
The following description of kairos in the fifth century is indebted to Race’s account. 
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gnomically, with other normative terms, notably metron (due measure) 
and dike (justice).® At Olympia, near Hermes Enagonios^^^ the athletic 
connection immediate through sheer proximity is reinforced by these 
senses of “due measure”, “critical moment”—even “opportunity”^^—for 
the athlete whose race hnishes facing the sacred precinct, and this altar. 
“Propriety” is further emphasized in the metonymic topography of the 
approach to the stadium: after taking their oaths, as well as passing 
the Kairos altar, the procession of athletes and officials in Pausanias’ 
day passed the Zanes, statues of Zeus erected from hues levied against 
cheats—more timely reminders. 

Kairos was something of a Sophistic buzz-word. Once again, chro¬ 
nology provokes a question: was Ion in Athens—that other great 
panhellenic centre^'*—when Gorgias visited in 427? A work Peri Kairou 


™ Ford (2002) 18-9 notes that while “evaluative terms that had had a moral and 
soeial foree took on additional technical meanings in the fifth eentury.., [t] he old 
meanings of prepon, metron, and kairos eontinued alongside the new”. Measure, justice: 
Hesiod Works & Days 694 with Trede (1992) 63-7, 83-96; Guillamaud (1988) 368-70; 
Wilson (1980); Des Plaees (1969) 345; cf Find. 01. 13.47-8. Note too Pittacus’ kairon 
gnothi: D. L. 1.79; Gentili (1988) 280n81. Other teVor-related gnomica are found among 
the sententiae of the Seven Sages: see Trede (1992) 57-8. Ion raids the gnomic store 
for gnothi sauton in 70ab* Leurini = TrGF 19 FF58, 55 = Pint. Dem. 3.2; Cons. ad. Apoll. 
116d; Olympiod. Comm, in Plat. Ale. 129a (201, p. 126 Westerink); Schol. Plat. Ale. 
129a; see Rostagni (1927). 

Hermes who contests or presides over the Games. Hermes had a long association 
with athletics and, in particular, the palaestra: Farnell (1909) 28-30; ef Stuart Jones 
(1966) 203 (following Curtius 1876). 

Wilson (1981): can kairos imply “profit”? The implieation of physical and mental 
kairos reminds one of Lucian’s application of kairos to the daneer, immediately prior 
to elaborating the dancer’s physical conformation to Polyclitus’ canon: Saltatio 74—5; 
see Montiglio (1999) 268. 

Raschke (1988b): even the pedimental sculptures of the Temple of Zeus articulate 
“the anxiety of the moment” in a pre-race scene. Cf Miller (1992) 85. Olympia has 
been described as “a combination of Wembley Stadium and Westminster Abbey”: 
Swaddling (1999) 7. The Zanes were not present in Ion’s time: Pans. 5.21.15; Tomlinson 
(1976) 63 (“deliberate and appropriate” positioning). 

There are two inscriptions—one once ascribed to Ion, and another by Ion of 
Samos (once considered “the earliest author’s name on a stone”: Friedlander and Hoffleit 
1948: 68n9; cf Cameron 1993: 1). Even if they are not Ion’s work, they illustrate the 
“theatrical” pull of these great sites of shared cultural memory as loci of self-display 
and memorialization: the first, a dedication on the Athenian Acropolis in Ionic dia¬ 
lect (IG T 604; see Kirchholf 1871: 59-60; Frazer 1898: 3.564; Roberts and Gardner 
1887-1905: 2.440; Raubitschek and Jeffery 1949 no. 119; Gentili and Prato 1985: 64); 
the second, Lysander’s Aegospotami monument at Delphi (Ion of Samos: CEG 2.224-8, 
no. 819). Cf an “Ion” (?) at Delphi in Fouilles de Delphes III. 1 no. 51: Bousquet 1966; 
or the ascription to Ion of the Coronea epigram 153’'“'“'’ Leurini = IG F^ 1163.34-41 
(see Grifhth 1988); or Cimon’s Eion epigrams (see below). These inscriptional ascrip- 
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is ascribed to Gorgias, and it is conjectured that he was the hrst to 
produce such.^^ Kairos is all-important for the orators: in the rhetorical 
manuals, kairos stresses the importance of the “d-propos”'?'^ in subject, 
in timing, in delivery, in audience—in everything.^^ Asked to speak at a 
drinking party, Isocrates allegedly replied, “What I excel {deinos) in suits 
not the present kairos', in what suits the present kairos, I do not excel” 
(Plut. Quaest. conv. 613a). This gloriously rhetorical, chiastic “speech 
event”^® is apropos Isocrates the symposiast (clever, gnomic, scannable 
and behtting the sympotic moment);^® and it is also apropos Isocrates the 


tions often demonstrate the ancient and the modern scholar’s desire to link a name to 
a text, regardless of anachronism (cf Knight 2000: 92): for example, 138*** Leurini = 
AP 7.43 or 139*** Leurini = AP 7.44—“Ion” [of Samos? of Ephesus?] on Euripides’ 
death; cf “Ion” preferred to “Dion” in 141*** Leurini = Ath. 638a: see Nieberding 
(1836) 52; von Blumenthal (1939) 55. See Morgan (1994) on Phaedrus’ offer to set up 
(golden) statues of Socrates at Delphi and/or Olympia (PI. Phdr. 235cd, 236ab), an 
“offer” which, while reflecting disapproval of Gorgias’ golden statue at Delphi (Paus. 
10.18.7; Ath. 505de), might also be seen as agonistically appropriate. The attraction 
remains constant: as Alcock (1993) 191 notes of Roman Olympia, “gestures made here 
could not fail to be noticed”. Cf Stevens in this volume on the Chian installation at 
Delphi [Fouilles de Delphes III. 3 no. 212). Note Paus. 10.7.2 on hymn-singing as the 
oldest competitive event with prizes at Delphi: Furley (1993) 35; see Bremer (1995) 
518-20 who doubts that hymns/paeans as cult-songs were performed for prizes at Greek 
festivals; dithyramb is swept into the agonistic, literary category. 

82B13 DK = Dionysius of Halicarnassus De compositione verborum 12. See Kerferd 
(1981) 82, 45 (On the Right Moment in Time). Other commentators are less keen to view 
this as programmatic to his techne'. for example, Noel (1998); Robinson (1979) 65f Cf 
O’Sullivan (1996) 122 on Gorgias’ alleged reliance on the inspiration of the moment 
(kairos)'. 82A24 DK. We note that Democritus wrote an Aitiai pai akairion kai epikairion. 

“ This translation of kairos belongs to Trede (1992). Kairos becomes feminized as 
Latin occasio'. Cook (1925b) 862. The personification of an abstraction as (adult) male 
is uncommon in Greek: Stafford (1998); Smith (1991) 66. 

” Burton (1996-). 

® Russo (1997) 49. 

Cf Ford (2002) 192 on Sophocles’ kairos in 104 Leurini = FGrPl 392 F6 = Ath. 
603e-604d. As such, a Hymn to Kairos would also befit the symposium, where measure 
and appropriateness are all-important (for example, Xenophanes 21B1 DK): see Kat- 
saros in this volume. This setting would encourage a more “personal” element to the 
hymn: Furley (1993) 30-1. Performance of predominantly lyric hymns is part of the 
symposium: Furley and Bremer (2001) 1.32n93 categorize 90 Leurini = 27 West = 
Ath. 463ac, 496c as scolion and sympotic prayer-hymn; see Bartol (2000). Cf Gentili 
(1988) 280n81: “oral discourse shows a structure arising out of the occasion or perfor¬ 
mance situation, and in direct response to the expectations of the audience”. Seizing 
the kairotic moment is the most significant feature of gnomic utterances: Russo (1997) 
58. Note the riddling re-working of this trope in adesp. eleg. fr. 23 West (Agathon? 
Stob. 1.8.16 W-H): “Would that a hidden (aphanes) opportunity (kairos) might thus be 
perfectly clear (phanerotatos)...” (tr. Gerber). 
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orator seizing the kairotic moment to land the knock-out punch.The 
anecdote about Ion’s meeting with Aeschylus illustrates the signihcance 
given to the apropos: 

Aeschylus at the Isthmian games was watching a boxing-match, and when 
one of the men was hit the crowd in the theatre burst into a roar. Aeschylus 
nudged (vu^ag) Ion of Chios, and said, “You see what a thing training is; 
the man who is hit says nothing; it is the spectators who shout”. 

(108* Leurini = FGrH 392 F22 = Plut. Deprof virt. 79de, Quomodo adul. 
29f; Stob. 3.29.89 W-H; tr Babbitt)^' 

Perhaps Ion and Gorgias did encounter each other on the festival 
circuit.^^ The great cycle of Games was a focus for intellectual display, 
with Olympia attracting the widest possible panhellenic audience: we 
note the anecdotes about Hippias going to Olympia laden with mat¬ 
erial; or Gleomenes reciting Empedocles.The Gorgias/Olympia link 
is strong too.^'^ However we dehne “hymn”,^® producing a poetic work 


Kairos in the orators: Trede (1992) 260-82; Usher (2004). Isocratean kairos: Haskins 
(2004) Chapter 3; cf. North (1966) 148 on Isocrates Against the Sophists 13 (kairos and 
prepon) and Panathenaicus 85 (kairos and metriotes). Note Dissoi Logoi 2.19-20. 

Dated between 465-456: Avezzu (1989) 153-5. West (1985) 71: 464/2/0. 

The cross-pollination of ideas between mainland and island Greece and Southern 
Italy is also facilitated by Athens’ place as a cross-cultural travel “hub”: for example, 
Dougherty (2003). According to Plato’s Parmenides (127cd), another visitor to Athens 
c. 450 BC was Parmenides of Elea (Velia) who (like Ion?) met the neos Socrates: 
Curd (1998) 15-6. Ion and Socrates: 111* Leurini = FGrH 392 F9 = D. L. 2.23 (on 
a Pythagorean pilgrimage?); see Fletcher in this volume. Parmenides, too, presents as 
the traveller (even if 28B1.3 DK is not literal): Burnet (1945) 169, 172nl; Taran (1965) 
11-2; he is linked with Pythagorean thought (without much success; cf West 1971b 
on Stesichorus and Magna Graecia): Barnes (1987) 129; Coxon (1986) 18-9, 170; and 
engages with his poetic—as well as philosophic—predecessors: see Mourelatos (1970) 
Chapter 1 on Parmenides’ Homerisms. On Ion’s engagement with Homer, see Stevens 
in this volume, and note 51 below. 

In general, Kokolakis (1992). Unlike the Pythian, the Olympic festival did not 
foreground artistic contest, but such displays indubitably occurred on the fringes. See 
O’Sullivan (1996) on sophists dressed like rhapsodes at the festivals. There is much 
anecdotal material: Thales dying of sunstroke at Olympia. Did Herodotus read his 
work there? Cf Swaddling (1999) 48, 96. Hippias: for example, Plato Hippias Minor 
363cd, 368cd (with “poems... epics, tragedies and dithyrambs”); cf O’Sullivan (1996) 
116, who notes that these do not have to be Hippias’ own works—he may have given 
technical expositions on other poets. Cleomenes: D. L. 8.63; Ath. 620d; Kokolakis 
(1992) 153; cf the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse sending rhapsodes to Olympia to 
read his (lousy) poems (Diodorus Siculus 14.109). Bowie (2001b) 29: Pausanias read 
his work there? See Habicht (1985) 8. 

For example, Olympic Orations (c. 408, 400 or 392); Pans. 6.17.7: a statue of 
Gorgias, with an epigram, erected by a descendant. 

® Cf PI. Lmws 700ab and Rep. 607a. Obbink (2001) 73: the hsemmc prooimion “seems 
to have served to contextualize the performance within a public festival”; cf Furley 
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at Olympia demonstrates, in itself, a sure grasp of the peculiarly Greek 
kairotic moment for “verbal performance of wisdom”,^® and accords well 
with the concept of Ion as a man at home in the context and content 
of his age of competitiveness.®^ Hermes Enagonios can be Hermes of 
agones other than the purely athletic.®® 

And is not kairos also a brilliant deity for the poet in the contest 
or celebrating the contest: Pindar—who seems to have escaped Ion’s 
ruthless social reportage®®—exemplihes the use of kairos as a poetic 
device of abbreviation or “rupture” in his victory odes:'^® this sense of 
“just enough and no more”®' is also picked up by the sophists, masters 
of the ex tempore, the epi kairou.*'^ Pindar’s references to kairos offer neat 


(1993) 25-8; Bremer (1981) 203, (1998) 518. There is tremendous honour attached 
to these performances: see Gentili (1988) 139 and Furley (1993) 34 on Find. Paean 6, 
performed at a Delphic theoxeny with a choir brought by Pindar himself Incidentally, 
T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835 ascribes paeans to Ion: see Faerber 
(1940a) 669; the paean was also sung at the symposium: see Harvey (1955) 172. 

Russo (1997) 63. Olympia is, according to Pindar, “shared by all” {pankoinon: 01. 
6.63). Note Pans. 5.10.1: “Many are the sights to be seen in Greece, and many are the 
wonders to be heard; but on nothing does god bestow more care than on the Eleusinian 
rites and the Olympic games”. Olympia is exceptionally significant to Pausanias—and 
structurally central to his text: Eisner (2001a) 6. 

van Nijf (2000) 307: “we should not forget that the entire corpus of Greek drama 
originated in an agonistic context”. Ion presented tragedies and dithyrambs at the 
Dionysia (T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda i 487; T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = 
Schol. Ar. Pax 835), and won victories (T6 Leurini = TrGFT)TD C 13 = Argum. Eur. 
Hipp. 2; T12 Leurini = TrGF 19 T3 = Ath. 3f; Suda a 731). 

Yalouris (1982) 80 notes the personification of Agon from the beginning of the 
fifth century (at Olympia: Paus. 5.20.3). On Hermes Enagonios, see Farnell (1909) 28. 
Allan (2005) suggests that the two altars ought to be understood together—is Kairos 
personified as the “son” of Hermes? I am grateful to Dr Allan for allowing me to read 
a pre-publication copy of her paper. 

Note 31 Leurini = TrGF 19 F29 = Ath. 411b: in Omphale, Ion borrowed Pindar’s 
portrayal of Heracles’ gluttony (Find. fr. 168b Snell-Maehler). 

“ Rupture: Trede (1992) 106-16. 

Cf Pythian 1.81-2 (written for Hieron of Aitna, victor in the chariot race): “If you 
should speak to the point (kairon) by combining the strands of many things in brief, less 
criticism follows from men, for cloying excess dulls eager expectations...” (tr. Race). 
See Race (1981) 202; Montiglio (2000) 106-11; Trede (1992) 97-138. 

LSJ s.v. kairos III: cf Guillamaud (1988) 360ff. See Noel (1998) on brachylogief 
macrologie in Gorgias and Protagoras—for whom kairos was a “power” [dunamisY. 80A1 
DK = D. L. 9.52; Guillamaud (1988) 366; cf Prodicus in PI. Phdr. 267a6—b5 on not 
speaking at length or too briefly but in due measure (metrion): Guillamaud (1988) 362; 
Trede (1992) 107-8. Protagoras: D. L. 9.52—“he first distinguished and dehned (?) 
parts of time [chronos^ and set forth the importance of kairos” (tr. Pfeiffer). Pfeiffer (1968) 
38 offers a rhetorical context. Gorgias: as above and North (1966) 93 on “Gorgias’ 
favorite principle”. Note Race (1982) 14 on the “rhetorical intention” underlying the 
“formal expression of that intention”. 
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metatextual comment on poems and poet, as in Pythian 9.78-80: in 
kairos lies the perfection of all things.'^^ 

The qualitative and quantitative, moral and aesthetic senses of kairos 
might combine rather neatly in circumstances in which the poet is forced 
to work to order for (in Pindar’s case) those Southern Italian patrons 
with the awkward convictions we class hesitantly as ‘Orphic/Pythago¬ 
rean’. Pindar cleverly glosses un-Olympian thoughts (for example, 01. 
2.56-80),^'^ but I wonder if Ion is more receptive to the radical. Taking 
on board the perspectives offered by Baltussen in this volume, let us 
widen our purview beyond fragments austerely classed as ‘philosophical’ 
in Diels-Kranz; and let us ask to what extent do these quasi-Pythagorean 
‘attitudes’ permeate Ion’s other ‘literary’ work? 

Ion states that Pythagoras produced writings under the name of 
Orpheus (116 Leurini = 36 B2 DK = Clem. AI. Strom. 1.131; D. L. 
8.8).“*^ Ion mentions Pythagoras in the elegiac epigram on Pherecydes (92 
Leurini = 30 West = D. L. 1.120).'^® Even if we prefer to remain scepti¬ 
cal—as indeed we ought, given the potential pitfall of anachronism—or 
even if we read Ion as being ironic, or a sympotic smart aleck, we do 
well to note that we hnd kairos in Pythagorean contexts too, where, as 
Aristotle tells us, almost every concept can be expressed numerically. 
Kairos is dehned as the virginal, Athena-like number seven: a number 
neither begetting nor begotten.”*^ The broader ‘numerical’ aspect of 


Gentili (1988) 144, 280n81 suggests reading this kairos as personified; ef. Frankel 
(1975) 447-8. 

See von Fritz (1957); Bluck (1958); McGibbon (1964); Defradas (1971); Demand 
(1975); Lloyd-Jones (1985), (1990b); Nisetich (1988); Jennings (1996); cf. Lavecehia 
(2000); Wilson (2002). Setting limits in Pindar (and the “organizing principle” of kairos): 
Montiglio (2000) 106, 108 and nl34; “mediatory... between inadequaey and exeess”: 
Hubbard (1986) 41; Trede (1992) 97-138; Walsh (1984) 44, 54-6. 

« See Tannery (1897); Rathmann (1933) 43-6; West (1983c) 7-9; Burkert (1972) 
129: “What Ion meant was that the real author of certain poems eirculating under 
the name of Orpheus was Pythagoras—that the ’OpcpiKd were nuGayopEta. It was not 
works of Pythagoras that Ion knew, but Orphic poems whose origins he was trying 
to determine”. 

'*•’ With the ‘punch-line’ that Pherecydes would be reincarnated if Pythagoras was 
wise (sophos). Note Heraclitus’ criticism of Pythagoras for polymathia (22B40 DK = 
D. L. 9.1): Burkert (1972) 130-1, 209-11. Sandbach (1958-59) views the Pherecydes’ 
epigram as a “reply” to Heraclitus’ criticisms. Both fragment 116 Leurini and this elegy 
are highly ambiguous—is Ion necessarily assigning praise? Is Ion’s ‘nice’ epigram an 
exercise in sophistry? The literature is extensive: see Leurini (2000a) 75. Should it be 
read ironically? Rosier (1990) 233 asks thus of the Pherecydes epigram; cf Quincey 
(1963) 146; Burkert (1972) 209-10. 

Huxley (1965) 39. LIMC s.v. Kairos, p. 921. It has a “carattere verginale” (relating 
to Athena). Leurini (1973): evidence for Kairos (= 7) and Poseidon (= 8) at Velia. Note 
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kairos is picked up less concretely in Pindar, the sophists and in Plato: 
kairos is “measure”, “symmetria”, “harmonia”d® This certainly calls to 
mind the fulsome use of numbers in Ion’s elegy on the eleven-stringed 
lyre with its ten “steps” (93 Leurini = 32 West = Cleonid. Isag. harm. 
12, p. 202 Jan = Euclid. 8, 216 Menge; Manuel Bryennius Harmonica 
p. 116 Jonker).'^® What of Ion’s fondness for ‘threes’?"’'* Does this go 
beyond Homerically-inspired, Sophoclean-anticipated trichotomy?^' 
Does Ion take this to the parodic in Omphale with his satyric Heracles?— 
ascribing to him three sets of gnashing teeth which are proportionate 


the numerous citations of kair- in Iambi. VP. On Pythagoreans and kairos, see Arist. 
Met. 985b23ff (also 1078b21; tr. Ross): “such and such a modification of numbers 
being justice, another being soul and reason, another being opportunity {kairos) —and 
similarly almost all other things being numerically expressible”. Burkert (1972) 40, 
467-8: other examples include 1 (»oot/mind and ousia/heing), 2 (rfoxa/opinion), 3 
(number of the Whole: beginning, middle, end), 4 or 9 (justice = equal times equal), 
5 (marriage = first combination of odd and even), 10 (perfect). Consider, too, the 
treatise On Sevens —variously dated to the time of Anaximander or Anaximenes; from 
Ionia: Burkert (1972) 290n63, 294; Sandbach (1958-59) compares Tiiagmos to this. 
Seven is of particular relevance to the planets—Burkert (1972) 473; Schibli (1990) 
48nll0—and was significant well before the Pythagoreans: for example, in Solon’s 
ages of man, and in the East. 

Symmetria and harmonia are significant features in Pindar’s work: Trede (1992) 
116—38. Symmetria in medicine and oratory: Trede (1992): 67-70. Harmony is connected 
with Justice, her mother, who possesses “unfailing kairos”: Frankel (1975) 498. 

See Power and Maitland in this volume. On the numerical and cosmic congru¬ 
ence of Pythagorean harmonia, see Burkert (1972) 351-2, 391ff.: for example, the seven- 
stringed lyre. Burkert notes that it is sometimes difficult to determine jest (p. 468nl2); 
see Sandbach (1958-59) and Dover (1986) 31, who suggests that Triagmos is a paignion: 
“Ion wore his Pythagoreanism, such as it was, rather lighdy” (p. 30). 

“ Webster (1936) 270-3. 

Most graphically demonstrated by TRIa^ot: Dover (1986) 29; cf Usener (1903). 
One could go to extremes: tragedies come in threes?—note the debate on how many 
fefrfllogies are ascribed to Ion (12, 30 or 40? T4 Leurini = FGrH 392 T1 = Suda i 
487): Lesky (1983) 394; Duncan (1939) 129 after Koepke (1836). A hymn is, generally, 
tripartite: Bremer (1981) 194—6; Furley and Bremer (2001) 1.51. (Later) Pythagorean 
“Hymn to Number”: fr. 309 Kern; West (1983c) 29. Homeric Sophoclean Ion: Duncan 
(1939) 137 finds an alleged tribute by Ion to Sophocles as Homerikotatos', see Schneidewin 
(1853). Cf the similar remark of “Ion”/“a certain Ionian” in 129** Leurini = FGrH 
392 F23 = Vita Sophoclea 20; von Leutsch (1846); Mahly (1889) 557; Marcovich (1971) 
343. Webster (1936) 272—3 asks if Ion’s long words, hapaxlegomena and Homerisms 
are just early Sophoclean (cf Leurini 1984: 170-1), and suggests that Sophocles’ use of 
a personified kairos “follows Ion” (pp. 266, 274). Language and location come together 
in the puzzle offered by Cimon’s Lion inscriptions: 140*** Leurini = Aeschin. Ctesiph. 
183-5; Plut. Cim. 7.4-5. Dated c. 475, perhaps the time of Ion’s first meeting with 
Cimon, the language might suggest a very precocious Ion: see Scholl (1877) 149; Jacoby 
(1945) 210nl93; Stadter (1989) 79, 262-3. 
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to his heroic appetite (29* Leurini = TrGF 19 F*30 = Pollux 2.95; 
Tzetz. Chil. 3.957-8).'2 

Consider, too, Ion’s pseudo-scientific interest in the night skies. What 
of Ion’s three-plus fragments about the moon, notably the Philodemus 
papyrus in which Musaeus, that famous conceptual compatriot of 
Orpheus, is referred to as moon-fallen or moon-begotten (95* Leurini = 
[30A West] = Philodem. De piet. p. 13 Gomperz)®^—is this another 
example of Ionic irony? Or is Ion tapping into a strain of radical, 
semi-allegorizing religious thought that will culminate, almost contem¬ 
poraneously, in the Derveni Papyrus?^^ It has been suggested that the 
worshipping of abstractions can allow a “certain autonomy from the 
world of the Olympians”. 

What of Aristophanes’ reference to Ion as the Morning Star and 
Ion’s dithyramb on the topic (84 Leurini = 745 PMG\ T7, T8, Til 
Leurini = Ar. Pax 832-7, Schol. ad loc., Suda 8 1029)?^® Does this refer 
only, following the Suda, to the “celestial matters” which interested the 


Inspired by Homer’s Scylla (Od. 12.91)? See Leurini ad loc. and Maitland in this 
volume. 

“And Musaeus is said by Orpheus to have been her son (i.e. son of Selene); Ion 
calls him ‘moon-fallen’” (tr. Campbell): see Henrichs (1975) 14; West (1983a); Luppe 
(1984); Henrichs (1985). Other moon fragments: 117“'“ Leurini = FGrH 392 F26 = 
Aet. Plac. 2.25.11 (“a body pardy of a translucent shiny nature, partly lightless”; see 
Baltussen in this volume); 72* Leurini = TrGF 19 F57 = Plut. Quaest. com. 658c (“Dark 
clustered grapes are not matured by them [that is, the moon’s rays]”, tr. Clement and 
Hoffleit) = Fac. in orbe lun. 929a. On Pythagoreans and the moon (and, later, seven 
planets), see Burkert (1972) 3101f., 351-2. 

See, in particular, Janko (2001) 1-15 on the Derveni papyrus’ Ionian features, “the 
extraordinary mixture of piety and science”, the author’s sophistication and sophistic 
characteristics, and its possible authorship by Diagoras of Melos (“a lyric poet and a 
philosopher”) who, like Ion, seems to have favoured obscure book titles and maintained 
an interest in tyche and Orpheus (Orphic Hymns.. .) and cosmic speculation (with, per¬ 
haps, some Pythagorean background?) and dithyramb. Ion’s book-titles: Triagmos; on 
Smekdemetikos (as Epidemiai? as Hypomnemata'i as Presbeutikos? as comedy?) see 113 Leurini = 
FGrH 392 F8 = Pollux 2.88 (onavontbycov, “with scanty beard”: LSJ): on which rare 
word see Leurini (2000a) 73 (on Presbeutikos and Hypomnemata see Leurini, p. 85). Cosmic 
interests: note Kosmobgykos (= Triagmos?) ascribed to Ion in T8 Leurini = FGrH 392 T2 = 
Schol. Ar. Pax 835; see Flores (1991) 261f. with Leurini (2000a) 84 and Baltussen in this 
volume. Even if we are not prepared to label Ion a Pythagorean or radical religious 
thinker, there is no doubt that he was a learned man from a learned Ionian environment. 
Ion does not have to ‘be’ a Pythagorean: as Leurini (1973) 209 writes of the puzzle 
that is Kairos at Velia/Elea, “anche Parmenide, prima che il fondatore della scuola 
eleatica, sarebbe stato un pitagorico”. See Raven (1948) 83-5 on Ion’s (Pythagorean) 
“three”, Xuthus and the Eleatic “One”. 

Parker (1996) 236—although the trappings remain the same: p. 237. 

* See Henderson in this volume. 
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dithyrambic poets?” Should we consider notions of ‘Pythagorean cosmic 
harmony’ even while we remember that these ideas most likely post-date 
Ion?®® What of Xuthus-the-Pythagorean as father of Ion, postulated by 
Dover?®® What of the connection between kairos and appropriate sUence, 
“widespread in Greek culture”®®—and Pythagorean silence?®' What of 
verbal echoes of Empedocles’ Pythagoras in Ion’s elegy 89 Leurini = 
26 West = Ath. 447d?®® What is the lost (Pythagorean?) context of the 
epigram on Pherecydes (above)? 

These are what we might term “incidental intertextualities”,®® but if 
we think about music and mathematics and proportion and harmony®'' 
we might hnd ourselves back at Olympia, at my passing reference to a 
lost Kairos by Polyclitus, on a base in the form of an astragalus (knuck¬ 
lebone-like die or dice), which stood near the entrance to the stadium.®® 
Polyclitus worked in Ion’s lifetime, and his Canon of bodily perfection 
and beauty—exemplihed in his athlete sculptures—may owe some debt 
to Pythagorean mathematics.®® Regarding Polyclitus’ Pythagoreanism, 
opinion, as always, is divided, but in the ‘hard’, unmetaphorical read¬ 
ing of a cryptic Plutarchism, we hnd that perfection is achieved when 
many numbers, polloi arithmoi, come to a kairos {De recta ratione audiendi 


” See Sutton (1989) 48. 

“ Note Lycophron 83A6 DK; cf. the “cosmic lyre” of Scythinus fr. 1 West: Burkert 
(1972) 356; West (1971a) 161 and (1983c) 30. 

® Dover (1986) 30. 

“ Montiglio (2000) 32-3, with examples; Race (1981) 201. 

Petit (1997) links kairos and Pythagorean silence (cf Iambi. VP 257). 

See Dover (1986) 30-1 on this echo of 31B129 DK: Kakrov ettiripavE epytov mod¬ 
elled on CTocpcov eniTipavo(; epytov; see Katsaros in this volume on 89 Leurini = 26 West. 

® After Gregory (1997) 1. 

Note the link of rhythmos in music, athletics and sculpture: for example, Raschke 
(1988b) 6. 

Polyclitus’ Kairos: cf Sauer (1890-94) 898-9; Guarducci (1966) 291-2. Its absence 
from Olympia in Pausanias’ time is not surprising given, for instance, Caligula’s rape 
of the site (cf Nero at Delphi: Paus. 10.7.1). Note Plin. MH 34.55 on Polyclitus’ nudus 
talo incessens. Some suggest that the Westmacott Ephebe, whose feet evidently fit the 
markings on the Olympian astragalus, may be the lost Kairos: see LIMC s.v. Kairos, 
p. 924. 

E\4dence for the Canon is summarized by Philipp (1990). On Polyclitus’ Pythago¬ 
reanism see Raven (1951); Burkert (1972) 290n64; Stewart (1978a), who con.siders 
whether Polyclitus’ harmonia “and thus his Canon, may not have been rooted, like 
Pythagoras’s in the ratios of the musical scale” (p. 166nl5); Stewart (1998) 273-5; 
Huffman (2002). 
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45c)®’—“the Midas touch of sculpture”.®® The kairos may even be the 
Canon.®® 

Certainly, in the next generation, Lysippus’ statue of Kairos has 
been regarded as his response to Polyclitus’ canonical statement on the 
perfect, kairotic statue. Lysippus’ work—a more perfect Kairos?—is the 
foundation of all literary and artistic personihcations of Kairos ever 
since: Kairos’ scales, razor, long forelock and bald occiput are canonical 
in all later temporal ekphrases.’® 

The dice— astragaloi —of Polyclitus’ Kairos have obvious numerical 
signihcance. Similarly, they evoke thoughts of Tyche (Fortune) with her 
obvious connection to Kairos: according to Plato’s Athenian Stranger, 
Kairos and Tyche co-operate in the control of all human affairs.’* Tyche 
has Pythagorean connections, and our Ion wrote, more than once, of 
tyche: it is one of Jriagmos’ Big Three—Luck, Might, Intelligence.’® 


(b(; ev epycp ye TiavTi to pev Kakov ek noXX&v olov dpi0|j,Sv Ei(; kVa xaipov tikovtcov 
■ujto aopiiETpiag tiv6(; koI appoviai; EJtixEkETTai, to 5’ aiczpdv e^ evoi; too tox6vto(; 
EkVEi7tovTO(; II 71 poct6vto(; otToreax; eoGoi; EToi|ir|v exei tt^v ykvEaiv..., “Now in every 
piece of work, beauty is aehieved through the congruence of numerous factors, so to 
speak, brought into union under the rule of a certain due proportion and harmony, 
whereas ugliness is ready to spring into being if only a single ehanee element be omit¬ 
ted or added out of place” (tr. Babbitt). See Stewart (1978a) 165. 

“ Stewart (1978b) 301. 

® Stewart (1978a) 165-6; (1978c) 126: “the rightness of a given work of art”. 

™ See Stewart (1978a); Bieber (1961) 38-9; Smith (1991) 66; LIMC s.v. Kairos 921, 
924. This Kairos was destroyed in AD 462 in Byzantium. Literary relics of [Lysippus’] 
Kairos survive in Greek Anthology epigrams: Palladas 10.52; Phanios 12.31; Posidippus 
16.275 (“set up in the porch as a lesson”). Note Phaedrus 5.8: occasionem rerum significat 
brevem; Ausonius Epigrammata 33.10; Callistratus Stat. 6; Himerius Eel. 14.1. In general, 
see Rudiger (1966). The razor: note the Iliadic proverb “it stands on the razor’s edge” 
at 10.713. On akme (proverbial) see Race (1981) 212n42 on Aesch. Pers. 407 [akme as a 
point, watershed in time); Thgn. 555-60; on the semantic proximity of akme and kairos 
see Trede (1992) 49-52. Both Lysippus and Polyclitus have connections with Sicyon 
(for example, Gardner 1896: 325)—^we recall that the area of Olympia where we sug¬ 
gest the Kairos stood is elose to the Sicyonian Treasury. Lysippus’ Kairos was set up 
in Pella, although there is also evidence for an installation at Sicyon, 

PL Laws 709b. See Guarducci (1966); Trede (1992) 218-21; Detienne & Vernant 
(1978) 223-5; Race (1981) 212: “designating the eircumstanees within which it is pos¬ 
sible or expedient to do something”. De Romilly (1968) 119 links time and tyehe. See 
LIMC s.v. Tyche, Smith (1991) 66 suggests that Kairos’ lack of long-term popularity 
was “because the need he answered was subsumed in the worship of Tyche”. Both are 
erucial in navigation—Tyche is a sea-goddess in origin: Detienne (1981b) 20-3. 

” Pythagorean tyehe: Burkert (1972) 108. Ion’s tyche: 114 Leurini = 36B1 DK = 
Harpocr. s.v. Ion; Isoe. Antid. 268 (with sunesis and kratos). As Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf 
(1932) 302 noted, this is not a personifieation. Elsewhere, we find that tyche is “in many 
respects dilferent from wisdom (sophia), but produces many of the same effects”: 118* 
Leurini = 36B3 DK = Plut. De fort. Rom. 316d; Quaest. com. 717b. A suitably cynical 
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As Eisner expounds, “monuments as ideas or ideological constructs 
always have the added dimension of having been real things”.’^ My re¬ 
imagined topography re-installs all of these lost Kairoi in this kairoticaUy 
significant corner of the Olympian landscape.^'^ We are missing at least 
one vital piece of the puzzle,’^ but I suggest that the conceptual and 
topographic ensemble of the Altar to Kairos, the Polyclitan Kairos, the 
South Italian “Olympian Kairos”, the Hymn to Kairos—allied with the 
growing theoretical attention paid to kairos —^point towards an intriguing 
“mode of Greek thought”^® at work in the middle of the fifth century; 
and, moreover, something that is a deviation from the life of mainstream 
celebrity^^ that many assume Ion to have led. Faced with the “slipperi- 
ness”^® of kairos, the enviable certainty with which Pausanias inserts 


(sophistic?) statement for one who undertook to make conerete the flighty Kairos? 
Lesky (1966) 410 receives “the impression that Ion’s poetry, with its mastery of form, 
eame mostly from the intellect”. 

” Eisner (1994) 224-5. 

Alcock (1993) 172, 174: the sacred landseape is “culturally constructed and his¬ 
torically sensitive”; “spatial order” here can “articulate social order, and be linked with 
shifting relations of power and influence”. 

” One might say that we have Opportunity but no motive: Webster (1954) 13 
observes that abstraetions are “deified at moments of great and compelling emotion”. 
In these terms, kairos as “critieal moment” is curiously apt: Trede (1992) 178-87. C£ 
Webster, p. 14: personifications can respond to a significant event (and thus do not nec¬ 
essarily persist). The usual comparison offered is the erection of an altar to Pheme —the 
personified Report or Rumour—after the news of Cimon’s Eurymedon victory (467) 
reached Athens on the same day (Sehol. Aeschin. In Tim. 128—30). On Eurymedon and 
early personifications, see Smith (1999). Pheme, of course, is already a god at Works <2? 
Days 763—4. Cf Parker (1996) 233—4. Is there another Cimonian Theseus allusion in 
the link between kairos and navigation? Cimon (naval commander) links himself with 
Theseus (son of Poseidon): see Smith (1999) 131; Garland (1992) 84; the temenos 
at Velia produced three other cippi dedicated to navigation-related deities (Poseidon 
Asphaleios, Zeus Ourios and Pompaios): Guarducci (1966); Eeurini (1973). As Olding 
demonstrates in this volume, we ought not underestimate the subtlety with which Ion 
constructs his puzzles; nor the receptivity (and “poetic competence”—Garner 1990: 
144-5) of his audience to this type of hermeneutical adventure. See Barron (1980) 
on Bacchylides’ “veiled” tribute to Cimon (he draws a connection between “horsy” 
Poseidon and the horse-loving Philaid family—on kairos and horses, see note 18 above); 
cf Barron (1986) 93-4. 

™ Webster (1954). 

See Henderson in this volume on our inheritance of the lexicographers’ main¬ 
stream Ion (“he wrote lots...”). Celebrity: 7iepi|36r|TO(; 8e eyevexo in T8 Eeurini = FGrH 
392 T2 = Schol. Ar. Pax 835 and Til Eeurini = Suda 5 1029. 

™ Stewart (1978a) 171. 
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“Iknow” into his “scripted sacred landscape”’® may be beyond our grasp: 
nevertheless, the gaps, the missing pieces of Ion, are as interesting and 
telling as those we actually possess, and these absences themselves offer 
a new way of looking at, or for. Ion of Chios. 


™ Antonaccio (1994) 101; cf. Cherry (2001) 250. Kairos had gained different semantic 
resonances again by Pausanias’ day; it was a significant concept in the Second Sophistic: 
Noel (1998) 237nl7. 
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311n38, 313 

moq 

207 

XplWKXllp 

314 
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Tpiaq 

32, 297, 298, 302, 

(pidTiri 

259, 260, 277, 310n35 


313, 313n44, 314 

(pi7,o|j,eTpa^ 

23 

Tpiaapoi 

313 

(pi7ion6'rr|(; 

72n32, 132, 244n5 

Tpidaaco 

313 

(pi7i6oo(po(; 

30, 34, 36, 58n47, 

xpiypo^ 

313 


246, 297, 298, 317 

TpipiTOq 

291n37 

(po|3ep6(; 

258 

TpiJio\)(; 

313 

(poPog 

209, 236n64 

Tpiapoi; 

313 

(ppoveco 

103, 105, 239, 240 

TpiaToi/oq 

269, 278, 278n33 

(ppovTipa 

105 

Tp\)(p'n 

223 

<I>po6poi 

207, 253 

T^(pO(; 

100, 119 

(p6ai(; 

238, 303, 312 

xiJCT 

32, 297, 304, 330 

(pCOVEO) 

232 

'uypoi; 

101, 127, 131, 

132n68 

i|/d7.7,co 

180, 195n57, 198, 

199, 272 

{)yp6T'n(; 

132 

i|/d7.xpia 

197, 272, 288n23 

■beA.oeid'ni; 

308, 309n33 

i|/£\)5t|(; 

228, 228n22 

\)jidyco 

333n8 

227 


209, 209nl3, 258 

■DJiepcpiaXot; 

269 

Zalpo) 

238 

Tnopvnpaxa 

22, 35 

XapaKXTipi^co 

48, 327n33 

{)ji67ixspo(; 

209 

XeXidrov 

209 

{)ji6x\)(pO(; 

100, 127, 129, 131 

X(o(; 

58n48, 257 

■ujioxOovioq 

234n52 

XTo(; 

32, 38n40, 43n57, 
150n51, 246, 

(pavaToq 

290 


246nl6, 265, 

(pappaKoq 

235, 236n64, 237, 


267n58 


238 

Xixwv 

209 

(pa^>.0(; 

79nl6 

Ziwv 

65, 257 

(pepeapiot; 

280, 280n35 

Zpiicxo; 

120, 123, 132, 227, 

(pepco 

315 


227n28, 235n55 
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Abantes 65 

abstractions 9, 232, 310, 314, 332, 
334nl5, 337n26, 342, 345n75 
Abydos 166 
Achaea 215 
Achaemenids 309n33 
Achaeus 56, 63, 287nl7, 289, 290 
Acamas 148, 152 
Achilles (hero) 84, 84n35, 168, 249, 
255n41, 258, 259 

Achilles (son of Ion?) 10n40, 67nl6, 
150n51, 165, 165n32, 166 
Achilles Tatius 291n39 
Acragas 38, 317n54 
Adam 32n34 
Adrastus 333 
adultery 151, 197 
Aegina llSnlO, 164 
Aelian 10n45, lln45, 48, 72n32, 
119n27, 130n62, 132, 139nl, 145n29, 
170n48, 174, 223nl5, 234, 244n5, 
269, 316n53 
Aelius Aristides 63 
Aeolic dialect 170n48 
Aeolus (Boeotian) 143, 144 
Aeschines 2n7, 141n4, 341n51, 

345n75 

Aeschylus 23, 42n52, 47, 55, 56, 

98, 108, 149n48, 150n54, 185n23, 
196n60, 199, 199n74, 204, 209, 
248n21, 256n43, 259n60, 266, 269, 
280n35, 287nl7, 289, 314, 344n70 
canon and 47, 55, 56, 56n39, 56n42 
elegies 42n52, 78 
Ion and 2, 2n8, 5, 20, 24, 35n37, 

56, 56n42, 90n58, 108, 120, 150, 
172n54, 269, 280n35, 309n34, 338 
Aesop 201 
aetiology lln48, 292 
Aetius 60, 60n5!5, 308, 309, 315n46, 
342n53 

agalma 334, 334nl5 
Agamemnon 103-4, 128, 145n26, 215 
Oinotrophoi and 145n26 
Pericles’ comparison with 103—4, 

128 

Agamemnon (Ion’s) 2, 3nl2, 31, 48nl4, 
52, 52n31, 70, 248, 259, 310n35 


Agathon 55, 63, 79nl7, 239n80, 
243n4, 337n29 
Agelaus 283 
Agelos 65 
Agesilaos 131 
Agis 51, 101 
agma 17 

Agon (personification) 339n38 

(contests/games) 90, 108, 120, 
134, 153, 185, 189-94, 205, 231n41, 
245nll, 262-5, 271, 314, 331, 
336n21, 338-9 
Carneian 187 

chariot-racing 38, 120-1, 121n39, 
264, 264n72, 335, 335nl8, 339n41 
Delphic 265, 265n75 
democratization of 184nl8, 185, 
188, 190-2, 204-5, 264, 264n71 
Great Dionysia 20, 68, 159, 164, 
234, 244n8, 261-4, 283, 339n37 
Isthmian 2, 2n8, 20, 172n54, 338 
musical and tragic 2, 20, 24, 37-8, 
66, 187-92, 193n52, 194, 198n70, 
204-5, 234, 246, 261-5, 270-1, 
282-3, 328, 334nl5, 337n24, 339 
Olympic 38, 78, 336, 338, 338n33, 
339n36 

Panathenaic 189-90, 190n41, 
198n70 

prizes at 2, 20, 24, 26, 190n41, 
193n52, 227n27, 259, 263-5, 271, 
337n24 

sporting 38, 120, 259, 335nl8, 339 
agora 165, 237, 332n5 
Aias 67nl3, 141, 141n8, 142, 144, 
255n41 

ainigma 201, 202, 202n87 
ainos 202, 202n87 
akissaros 70 
akme 344n70 

Alcaeus 108, 194, 218, 220, 227, 233, 
235n59, 236, 238, 257, 257n50 
TUcibiades 38, 38n41, 86, 89, 99, 
107nl06, 185n22, 203, 250, 251, 
263n68, 268n6 
TUcidamas 145n29 
TUcmaeon 28 
TUcmaeonids 130 
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Aleman 197, 273, 331nl 
Alcmena 221, 222, 248nl9 
Alcmene (Ion’s) 2, 209, 248, 274, 
280n35, 284n6 
Alethda 228n34 
alethes 228n30 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 303 
Alexander of Macedonia 182 
Alexander Rhetor 334nll 
Alexander the Great 38, 38n41, 55n39 
Alexandria 4, 27-8, 47, 247nl7, 

298n7, 312, 316 

Library of 27, 29, 31, 35, 39n42, 

47, 55, 62, 312 

see also Ion s.v. Alexandrian criticism 
Alkmaionis 248n21 
Allatios, L. 70-1 
altars 94, 265, 331-2, 334, 336, 
339n38, 345, 345n75 
Althaea 150n56, 151 
Amphiklos 65 
Anacharsis 219 

Anacreon of Teos 107-8, 143nl6, 
144n23, 147n36, 185n22, 194, 220n5, 
273 

Anacreontic vases 194 
Anastasia the Martyr 32n34 
Anaxagoras 89n54, 101, 304, 309, 325 
Anaximander 300nl5, 325, 341n47 
Anaximenes 325, 341n47 
Andron of Ephesus 313, 315 
anecdote 5, 10-11, 20, 23, 23nl9, 

36, 49, 56, 77n5, 90n57, 90n58, 93, 
93n64, 112, 114-6, 118, 120, 124-6, 
145n29, 154, 173n61, 183, 187, 
187n31, 188n33, 200n77, 219, 234, 
243-6, 262-3, 265n74, 269, 269n8, 
271, 309n34, 319nl, 320-3, 324n23, 
325, 326n27, 329n40, 338, 338n33 
Anion 145n28 
Anios 145 
Antigone (Ion’s) 12 
Antigonus 322nl2 
Antimachus 333, 333n9, 335nl8 
Antiphanes 231 
Omphale 291 

Antiphon 122n41, 239n78 
Antony 89, 99, 291n35 
Aoios (ithyramb) 32-4, 83n30, 267, 
342 

Apaturia 193n52 
Aphrodite 113, 251, 251n29 
apodeixis 302n21 

apodemia 6, 319nl, 320, 325, 326n32, 
330 


Apollo 10n43, 40, 145, 183nl4, 

190, 191, 204, 204n94, 238, 246nl6, 
290 

inventor of lyre 191n45 
kitharoidos 189-90, 190n39, 203-4 
of Phanai 290 
Oulios 142 

Apollodorus 141n8, 143nl8, 145n26, 
145n28, 147n35, 147n36, 151n58, 
151n59, 250n27, 283, 283n3, 284, 

285 

Apollonides of Nicaea 31, 49nl5, 298, 
298n6, 312 

Apollonius of Rhodes 143nl8, 

144n22, 145n28, 147n35, 147n36, 
258, 258n58 
ktiseis 247nl7 
Apollonius Sophista 96n72 
apophthegmata 5 
Arcadia 44, 143nl9 
Arcesilaus 48nl3, 322nl2, 326n32, 
327n33 

polymathy of 327 
studied Ion 48, 327n33 
Archelaus 319-330 

Ion and 2, 5, 5n26, 6, 24, 120, 
120n34, 321n8, 323 
Melissus and 321n9, 328 
Samian expedition and 321n8, 

327 

Socrates and 6, 20nl4, 319-330 
Archelaus of Macedon 188n33 
Archidamian War 132 
Archidamus of Sparta 8n34, 24, 
49-50, 89n54, 105n97, 120, 221-2, 
222nl0 

Archilochus 103n92, 151n64, 244n7, 
249n25, 254, 317, 317n55 
Areion 333n9 

arete 98, 100, 128, 240, 299, 305, 310, 
330 

Argeioi 2, 70, 248, 249 
Argo 143 
Argos 44, 107nl06 
Ariadne 147-148 

mother of Oinopion 64, 144n23, 
147-8 

Arion 56, 56n41 

Aristarchus 21, 31, 48nl5, 55, 56n39 
commentary on Ion’s Omphale 
248n20, 282 
Aristides 93, 94 

Aristides Quintilianus 197n67, 187 
aristocracy 120, 133-4, 137—8, 153, 
237 
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Athenian 100, 111, 119n31, 120-7, 
132, 134-8, 263n68, 264, 264n71 
Chian 119n28, 133, 137 
clubs 120n36, 128n57 
musical culture and 183-4, 185n22, 
186, 189, 191-2, 194, 199n75, 202, 
202n88, 203, 205, 205n98 
patronage of poets 121 
Aristophanes (and Schol.) Iln45, 21, 
31, 33, 33n36, 37, 39, 46, 46n5, 55, 
55n39, 79nl4, 79nl7, 84n37, 94-5, 
97n75, 101, 101n86, 101n88, 105, 
115nl5, 135n73, 136, 159, 166, 
167n38, 173n61, 185n23, 197n65, 
211nl7, 234, 235n55, 250, 251, 257, 
257n50, 258n57, 266, 279, 335nl9 
Chians in 68n20, 159—60, 166, 
166n35, 167 

Ion in 2, 2nl0, 2nl 1, 3nl3, 3nl6, 
9n39, 10n41, 18, 18n6, 22, 24, 
32-4, 37, 43n57, 45, 45nl, 46n3, 
77, 78nll, 79nl7, 83n30, 95n68, 
119n30, 145n29, 167, 209, 209nl2, 
234, 243nl, 246nl5, 250, 251n31, 
266, 266nl, 270, 283, 298n8, 
298n9, 312, 312n42, 316, 333n8, 
339n35, 339n37, 342, 342n54, 
345n77 

musical culture in 101n86, 183nl6, 
184nl7, 185n23, 187n29, 192, 
192n47, 193n52, 194, 195n57, 
195n60, 196n60, 197, 199, 199n74, 
203n90, 204 

Aristophanes of Byzantium 50n22, 54, 
55, 56n39 
Ion in 48nl5 
Aristotle 

Chios in 226 

Library/Lyceum of 46—7, 290n33, 
312, 315 

metaphor in 210nl5, 231-2 
music and literary culture in 21, 
32n35, 45nl, 87n51, 186, 187n29, 
192, 192n48, 195, 210nl5, 220, 
225, 231-2, 255n43, 312n39 
numbers in 301-3, 310, 313, 340, 
341n47 

politics 102, 110, 121-2, 124n46, 
127n55, 141n7, 152n67, 226 
philosophy/natural science 59n49, 
60, 60n58, 83n31, 103, 297, 301-3, 
306, 310, 313 

Pseudo-Aristotle llOnl, 121n37, 

122, 124n46, 127n55, 133, 152n67, 
187n29 


Pythagoreans in 301-2, 302n21, 

303, 306, 313, 340, 341n47 
Aristoxenides 271 
Aristoxenus 181n9, 186, 195, 271 
Artemis 332n6 
Oulia 142 
Asclepius 152, 328 
Asius of Samos 151, 151n65, 331nl 
Aspasia 99, 100, 106n99 

as Helen/Hera/Omphale 100, 
100n83, 290, 290n32, 291 
ass 201 
Assyria 309n33 
astragalus 343, 343n65, 344 
Astydamas 48, 63 
Athamas 65, 143-4 
Athena 65, 147, 190n39, 270, 340, 
340n47 

Athenaeus 17n4, 38, 38n39, 38n41, 

39, 52, 85n39, 203, 203n91, 219, 

220, 220n5, 222, 231, 231n40, 236, 
238, 244n6, 255n43, 259-60, 287nl7, 
290n33, 307, 337n24, 338n33 
Ion in 2n 10, 4n 18, 5n21, 5n26, 
8n34, 10n41, 10n43, 10n45, 
lln46, 17n4, 22, 23, 31, 31n32, 
35n37, 38, 43, 45nl, 48, 48nl4, 
48nl5, 49nl5, 50, 50n21, 52, 
52n31, 56n42, 68, 68n22, 69, 
69n25, 69n27, 70, 72n32, 77n5, 

82, 90n58, 95n68, 108, 111, 117, 
119n27, 120, 132, 139, 144, 145, 
145n29, 153n73, 154, 170n48, 

172, 172n57, 173, 174, 174n64, 
182nl2, 184n20, 185, 196n60, 197, 
197n64, 198, 202, 209-12, 215n27, 
216, 218, 221-2, 223nl5, 227, 

231, 234, 237n67, 237n71, 244n5, 
248n20, 249n24, 252, 256n46, 259, 
259n61, 260n62, 265n74, 267-9, 
267, 270-2, 272n21, 277-9, 282-3, 
286-8, 304n25, 309n34, 310n35, 
316, 316n53, 317, 321n8, 333n8, 
337n29, 339n37, 343 
music in 185, 185n22, 197, 197n64, 
210, 252, 272, 272n21, 273, 282-3, 
286, 288, 288n22, 333n8 
wine-cups in 259-60, 277-8, 288, 
288n22, 310n35 

Athens 7, 20, 25, 30, 38, 42n49, 
42n52, 46-7, 49, 64-5, 67nl6, 68, 

75, 77n5, 82-4, 84n35, 86, 88n53, 

92, 93n64, 93n65, 94, 94n67, 95, 
95n70, 96n71, 97, 91 nil, 99n81, 

103, 103n91, 101-2, 104, 104n93, 
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106-7, 107nl06, 108, 110-2, 112n5, 
116-7, 122-3, 125, 125n50, 126-7, 
129, 129n60, 132-8, 141-2, 146, 
148-50, 152, 155-175, 179-205, 
219-20, 224nl9, 225-7, 234, 239n77, 
240, 244, 244n8, 245, 251, 261, 265, 
321, 323nl9, 327-8, 330, 334nll, 
336, 338n32, 344, 345n75 
Acropolis 152, 336n24 
Agora 165, 332n5 
allies 7, 12, 23, 67-8, 76, 77n5, 
88n53, 90-4, 97, 103, 103n92, 

117, 119, 123-5, 133, 136-8, 

140, 146, 161-2, 162nl7, 166-7, 
167n38, 174, 225-6, 234n54, 240, 
265, 281 

as centre/destination 75, 94n67, 

170, 172n55, 330, 336, 338n32 
Asklepion 152 

Assembly 20, 111, 122, 126, 132-5 
autochthony 137, 171, 171n49, 
234n52 

Chios and 8, 66-8, 106-9, 137, 

140, 146-54, 155-75, 225-6, 
236-40, 268 

dithyramb and 2, 12, 20, 24, 24n22, 
25, 29, 32-6, 39, 42, 56, 77-8, 
79nl6, 83n30, 182, 185, 186n27, 
195n58, 204n94, 245, 245nll, 
245nl2, 246, 262-3, 264n71, 
270-1, 298n8, 333n8, 339n37, 342, 
342n54, 343 

empire/flrcfe 7, 8, 66, 75, 103n92, 
106-9, 121, 133, 133n70, 136-8, 
149, 157-61, 163-5, 167, 167n38, 
169, 172-4, 220, 225-6, 261n64 
fleet/sailors 91, 93, 102, 117, 126, 
159, 159n9, 167, 173n60, 185, 
185n23, 190n40, 204, 225, 345n75 
foreign poets at 10, 76, 168n39, 

185, 243, 245-6, 261-2 
Four Hundred 117n22 
Great Dionysia 20, 68, 159, 164, 
234, 244n8, 261-4, 283, 339n37 
Ion and 2, 2n5, 2n7, 2n8, 5, 7-12, 
19, 19nl2, 20, 23-5, 36-8, 45-6, 
66-8, 77, 88-109, 110-2, 115-7, 
119n30, 120, 120n31, 120n32, 124, 
127, 129, 137-8, 140, 146-9, 
155-75, 183-5, 188, 217-240, 
243-65, 268, 268n7, 269-71, 281, 
284, 320, 320n6, 321n8, 329-30, 
336 

Ionia and 30, 38, 42, 66, 103-4, 
108-9, 112n5, 117, 128, 138, 142, 


143nl6, 146, 146n32, 162, 166, 
168, 171, 173-4, 225-6 
Kerameikos 168 
metics 136, 261, 271 
Metroon 47 

monetary alfairs at 91, 102, 117, 
121-2, 126, 133, 146, 164, 167, 
173n61, 190, 225, 262, 263n70, 

264 

music at 9, 157, 179-205, 271-4 
mythology 11-2, 30, 66, 67nl3, 

137, 141-2, 146-54, 171-2, 
234n52, 290 

Odeion 184nl8, 190, 190n40, 192, 
204 

Oeneis/Oeneidae 151-3 
oligarchy and 110-1, 118n26, 
119-127, 129, 131-4, 136-8 
Painted Stoa 149n48 
Parthenon 113, 114nl0 
Pentekontaetia 88n52, llOnl 
Philaidae 142, 345n75 
philosophy/intellectual life at 6-9, 
11, 13, 20, 22, 42n49, 46, 75, 78, 
80n20, 107, 121, 126, 126n53, 179, 
188, 192-4, 198, 200-2, 202n88, 
203, 206, 215, 223-4, 228, 228n29, 
231n41, 318, 319-30, 336-8, 
338n32, 344 

proxenoi 8n37, 68, 116-7, 124 
Samos and 46, 68, 90, 100n84, 
102-3, 103n91, 117, 125, 146n31, 
160nl3, 168, 173n59, 179, 326-8 
Second Athenian Confederacy 161, 
161nl5 

Socrates at 6, 22, 108, 319-330 
sophists at 76n5, 94n67, 126, 134, 
194, 336, 338n30 
Theatre of Dionysus 152, 190, 

204 

theatrokmtia 186, 189-194 
Theseus and 66, 141, 141n6, 142, 
148-9, 149n48 

tragedy at 2, 2n7, 2nl0, 3, 3nl2, 
3nl3, 3nl7, 4, 4nl8, 10-1, 13, 
17nl, 19nll, 19nl2, 20-6, 28-34, 
36-8, 40-1, 42n50, 43-6, 48, 52-6, 
58, 63-6, 68, 70-1, 75-9, 79nl7, 
79nl8, 81, 100-3, 105, 118, 124, 
139, 184n20, 185, 185n22, 185n23, 
196, 196n60, 197, 199, 206, 
209-11, 216, 227n29, 228, 230, 
234-265, 266-81, 271, 282-92, 

297, 297n5, 298, 298n8, 301, 309, 
310, 310n36, 312n43, 316n50, 318, 
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331nl, 333n8, 334nl5, 338n33, 
339n37, 341, 341n51 
tribes 146n31, 152, 153, 264 
athletics 58n49, 153, 336, 336n21, 

339, 343, 343n64 

Atthidographers llOnl, 169, 247nl7 

Atticism (dialectic) 49, 50n22, 180n6 

Atticism (political) 127, 158 

Aubrey, J. 115 

Augustine 63, 63n65 

Aulis 145, 255n41, 285 

auks 179, 179n3, 185, 185n22, 

186n27, 187, 187n28, 187n29, 
195n58, 199n74, 200, 201n83 
Ion and 181nl0, 185n22, 210, 
272-3, 288n20, 333n8 
as cock 210, 333n8 
foreign players 245, 245nl 1 
riddles about 201 
Ausonius 344n70 
autobiography 77n7, 82, 113, 243, 
319nl 

autochthony 137, 171, 171n49, 

234n52 

Autolycus 326n32 

Bacchius 54n34 
Bacchus 292; see also Dionysus 
Bacchylides 3, 43n57, 64, 108, 141, 
141nl0, 148n46, 151n58, 153, 182-3, 
183nl4, 267, 316n49, 333n8, 345n75 
Bacon, E 81, 81n23 
Bakhtin, M. 323-4 
Ion in 324, 324n21 
Balliol 26 

barbitos 182-3, 185n22, 194—95, 
195n57; see also lyre 
basileus 8, 217, 221-5 
Baton of Sinope 10, 10n45, 21, 31, 

48, 72n32, 119n27, 145n29, 244n5, 
316, 316n53 

Bdelycleon 115nl5, 235n55 
beards 11, 152-3, 213, 342n54 
Bentley, R. 19nl2, 22 
Berlin, I. 317, 317n55 
biography 19nl2, 28n29, 29, 42n52, 
75-109, llOnl, 206, 243n2, 267, 
319nl, 320, 326, 329n40 
anecdote and 5, 20, 23, 23nl9, 
90n58, 114-6, 246, 322nl2, 323, 
325 

genre 6, 75-88, 156-7 
history and/as 6, 75-88, 112n5, 
156-7 


Ion and 3, 5-8, 17nl, 24n22, 29, 

46, 48, 64, 72n32, 75-109, 113, 
115, 236, 243-4, 246, 256, 319nl, 
321, 323-7, 329-30 
Ionian 7, 112—3 
Bios 335nl7 
bios 19nl 1,320 
blushing 118,215 
Boeotia 143, 143nl9, 143n20, 144, 

275 

Boethius 187n31 

books 23-6, 28-9, 31, 36, 42n50, 44, 
46-8, 51-2, 56-7, 61-2, 116, 300nl5, 
338 

guide- 8n36, 171 
tides 5, 9, 18, 18n9, 21-2, 23nl8, 
28, 30-1, 33, 35, 47, 70, 76-7, 
81n23, 115, 247-8, 249n23, 253, 
296-8, 300, 311-5, 331, 333, 
342n54 

Boswell, J. 115 
Brasidas 83n31, 84 
broom 70 

Brown, A. L. 23, 23n20 
Buthus the Pythagorean 306n28; see 
also Xuthus 

Byzantium 32n34, 49, 50n22, 54, 56, 
61, 63, 90, 117, 121n37, 174, 226, 
344n70 

Caesar 99 
Caligula 343n65 
Callicles 134 
Callicratidas 130 

Callimachus 17nl, 28-30, 30n31, 32, 
34, 36, 39, 41-4, 254-5 
Diegesis ln3, 39, 40, 43, 48, 58n49, 
78nl2, 246nl3, 316n51 
Hekak 248n20 

Iambi ln3, 19nll, 27-30, 34, 39-1, 
48, 58n49, 78nl2 

Ion and ln3, 4, 17-44, 48, 48nl5, 
52, 58n49, 59, 78, 78nl2, 248n20, 
265, 297, 306, 316-7 
Ion’s Omphale in 248n20 
Pinakes 4, 27, 28, 28n27, 30, 32-3, 
36-7, 39n42, 42, 44, 47, 52, 55, 

59, 316n51 

polyeideia/g&nmc versatility ln3, 
17nl, 29, 34, 40-3, 48, 58n49, 78, 
78nl2, 265 
Callistratus 49n 15 
Callistratus {didaskalos) 159 
Callistratus (sophist) 344n70 
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Camillus 98 

Candaules 3nl2, 284 

canon/s 4, 26, 45-63, 186, 219, 

254-5, 334nl5 

Ion in 21,23,25,42,45-63,263, 
315-6 

tragic 21, 25, 56, 56n40, 263 
Canon of Polyclitus 336n22, 343, 
343n66, 344 
Caria 65, 171, 199n74 
Carlyle, T. 81, 81n23 
Cassandra 289, 334nll 
Castor 259 

cattle 38, 96n72, 211-3 
Cecrops 152 
Cecrops (Pythagorean) 30 
centaurs 149n47, 223 
Ceos 64 
Cercopes 285 
Chaeremon 48, 63 
Chaeronea 42n49, 92, 94, 152 
Chamaeleon of Heraclea 185n22 
chaos 149n47, 223nl4 
Chapman, R. W. 19nl2 
chariot-racing 38, 120-1, 121n39, 264, 
264n72, 335, 335nl8, 339n41 
Charis 240 

Chians 7, 48, 119n28, 129, 133, 137, 
174, 234, 240, 306 
characteristics 67-8 
effeminacy 166, 166n35 
in comedy 68n20, 159-60, 166-7 
chion (snow) 65, 71, 257 
Chios 226 

Athens and 8, 66-8, 106-9, 137, 
140, 146-54, 155-75, 225-6, 
236-40, 268 
Bios on 335nl7 
Caria and 65, 171 
coinage 164, 164n2 7 
constitution 119n28, 126, 162, 
162nl9, 165, 268 
Crete and 64—5, 142, 144, 146, 
146n32, 171-2 

Delian League and 137, 140, 146, 
154, 163-4, 225 
Delos and 144-5, 151, 154 
Delphi and 65, 265, 337n24 
dialect 70, 169-70, 170n48 
eponym 65, 71, 142, 151, 257 
Euboea and 65, 171 
foundation myths 5, 21-2, 24—5, 35, 
50, 59, 59n50, 65-6, 66n8, 78, 80, 
139-54, 171-2, 247nl7, 331nl 


Homer and 10, 70-2, 113, 244, 
244n7, 246nl6, 270, 274 
Ion of, s.v. 

Ktisis, see Foundation of Chios 
Maroneia 244 
Melanos astu 151 
Melas 65, 146n32, 151 
Minoans on 147n33 
monstrous serpent on 11, 139nl 
modern 70-2, 335nl7 
Mount Pelinnaion 170, 170n48 
Muses on 218n3 
Mycale, Battle of 163 
Mycenaean 268 
Oinopion and 12, 12n51, 65-66, 

69, 140, 142-8, 147-8, 150-1, 154, 
171 

[Oin]opioneion on 147 
oligarchy on 119, 119n28, 124, 
126-7, 132, 136-8, 158, 162 
Palamedes and 144-5, 145n29, 154 
Pelasgian foundation 146n32, 148 
Panionion and 65, 171, 173 
Persia and 162, 162n21, 163n23, 
225, 269 
Phanai 290 
Phaselis and 163-4 
Phrygia and 268 
plants 64n3, 70 
Poseidon and 65, 71, 171, 257 
Procles and 222nll 
proxenoi 8n37, 68, 116-7, 124 
revolt against Athens 46, 158—9, 

161, 226, 244n4 
Rhadamanthys and 145n28 
Samian revolt and 117, 225 
Spartan War Fund and 164 
Strattis, tyrant of 162, 163 
streets of 72 
temples on 270, 290 
Teosand 142-4, 146n32, 151, 154 
Theseus and 12, 12n51, 65-6, 66n9, 
141, 147-9, 171 
Trojan War and 144-5, 154 
walls 165, 226 
wine, s.v. 

Chiou Ktisis 

Hellanicus of Lesbos Chiou Ktisis 169 
Ion’s, see Foundation of Chios 

Choeroboscus 48nl5, 70, 270, 211, 
287nl8 

Choirilos of Samos 247nl7 

Choiros 152-3 

choregoi 243n4, 245nll, 262, 263, 264 
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chrestos 120, 123, 132, 173, 184n20, 
227, 227n28, 235n55 
Christ 32n34 

chronos 335, 335nl7, 339n42 
Chrysilla (courtesan) 31, 174, 269 
Chrysogonus 32n34 
Cicero 56n39, 62n64, 63, 184nl7, 
187n31 

Cimon 83, 85, 122 
appearance 117 
Bacchylides on 345n75 
character 20, 90-1, 94, 95, 97n77, 
100, 101, 108, 117n21, 127, 131-2, 
131n67, 132, 183-5, 226 
Eion 2n7, 336n24, 341n51 
Eurymedon 90, 90n57, 345n75 
Ion and 2, 2n7, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 20, 
23, 24, 26, 66, 66nl0, 67, 89-97, 

100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 108, 111, 
llln2, 114, 114n3, 115, 116-7, 
118, 119, 119n29, 120, 120n32, 
124, 125, 127, 131-2, 135, 138, 
140, 149-54, 163, 167, 174, 183, 

184, 185, 223, 226, 227, 227n27, 
269, 269n8, 341n51 

naval commander 341n51 
Oeneid 153 

ostracism 2n7, 26, 89n54 
Philaid 142, 341n51 
philopotes 10n45 

Plutarch on 10n45, 23, 89-97, 100, 

101, 103, 103n92, 104, 111, 115, 
118, 125, 132 

politics 90, 93, 94—6, 97, 97n77, 

103, 108, 111, 116, 125, 126, 132, 
138, 174, 184 

music and 90, 91, 92, 117, 183, 

185, 223, 226 

sister Elpinice 89n54, 103, 103n92, 

104, 104n95, 105 

son Lacedaimonios 89n54, 125, 
269n8 

son Thessalos 125, 269n8 
son Oulios (or Eleios) 125, 142, 
269n8 

Sparta and 93n65, 93n66, 95, 

95n69, 95n70, 96, 97n75, 97n77, 
101, 138, 184-5, 185n21, 223 
Theseus and 12, 66, 66nl0, 141-2, 
142nl3, 341n51 
Thracian mother 125 
Cinaethon 331nl 
clams 11 
Clazomenae 166 


Clearchus 290 

Cleisthenes 110, 115nl5, 126, 152, 

153 

Clement of Alexandria 30, 60, 301, 
306, 312-3, 315-6, 340 
Cleobulina 201, 201n83 
Cleomenes 338, 338n33 
Cleomenes of Sparta 51, 101 
Cleon 57, 83, 184nl7, 239n77 
Cleonides 9n38, 59n51, 180, 182, 
271-2, 341 
Cleonymus 165 
Cleophon 120n31 
Clytemnestra 255n41, 289 
cocks/roosters 11, 210, 252, 333n8 
Codrus 143nl6, 146, 148 
colour 309n33 
Ion and 11,43,212-5 
comedy 3nl3, 20, 29, 32, 32n34, 
33n36, 39, 44, 52, 55, 79, 79nl7, 
79nl8, 81, 97n75, 100-1, 102n90, 
128, 159, 159nl0, 166, 186, 186n27, 
188n33, 192-3, 195-7, 199, 244n5, 
245nl2, 246nl6, 290-1, 324n21 
Ion and 3, 5n23, 20-1, 24-5, 29, 

33, 35, 37, 42, 77, 79, 167, 197, 
199, 223, 246, 285, 342n54 
commodification 10, 167, 170, 191, 
244, 245, 245n9, 263, 264, 334nl5 
compendia 51 
Conon 38 
Constantinople 49 
cooking 29, 335, 335nl8 
Corinth 11, 31, 96, 174, 247nl7 
Coronea epigram 336n24 
cosmetics 11, 196, 277, 287, 287nl8 
cosmology 301, 304, 312 
elements 28, 60, 297, 301, 301nl7, 

304- 5, 310, 310n36, 330 
Ion and 9,21,28,30-1,78, 

295-318, 330; see also Triagmos 
Philolaus and 301-2, 303n22, 309 
Pythagorean 30, 59, 200n77, 301-2, 

305- 9, 314, 341n49, 342n53, 
342n54 

numbers and 295-318 
cottabus 202 
Crane Dance 141 
Crates 48nl5 
Cratinus 196, 196n63, 197 
Omphale 290, 290n32 
Cratinus the Younger 291, 291n37 
Creophylus of Samos 274 
Cretan Hymn to the Kouros 334nl5 
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Crete 64-5, 141-2, 144, 145n28, 146, 
146n32, 171-2, 275, 334nl5 
Cretheus 144 

Critias 48, 63, 79nl5, 95, 146n32, 
185n22, 194, 202-3, 229, 324, 

324n21 

generic diversity 79, 246nl3 
Critobulus 49 
Critolaus 128 

Croesus of Lydia 71, 107, 112, 283 
Cronus 314 

cross-dressing 12, 196-7, 278, 287, 
290-1 

Croton 107, 306n28 
cultural memory 13, 238, 336n24, 
391nl 

Cyclopes 244, 279, 334 
Cyrus 112,229 
Cjipria 144, 145n27 
Cyprus 161 
Cyzicus 51, 121n37 

Damon of Oa 201, 203, 203n90 
dancing 101n86, 128-9, 141, 182nl2, 
185, 185n23, 197, 209, 209nl3, 217, 
221-3, 288, 336n22 
Deianira 150, 150n56, 280, 289, 
289n27 

deification 345n75 
Delian League 7, 133, 137, 140, 146, 
146n31, 154, 163-4, 225 
Delos 142, 144-5, 151, 154 
Delphi 65, 265n75, 277, 336n24, 
339n35, 343n65 
Chians at 265, 337n24 
Oracle 283, 290 
Demaratids 222n9 
Demetrius of Scepsis 31, 49nl5, 298, 
298n9, 312 

Democedes of Croton 107 
democracy 20, 83, 100, 110-1, 

120n31, 120n36, 121-2, 125, 133-4, 
136-8, 149n48, 157, 160nl3, 162, 
174-5, 175n66, 184-8, 190, 190n40, 
204-5, 205n97, 237, 243, 243n4, 
245n9, 261n65, 264, 264n71 
Democrates 44 

Democritus 71, 98-9, 309, 312, 
326n32, 337n25 

Demosthenes 46, 46n4, 52, 77, 140n3, 
152, 334nll 
depilation 196-7 
Derrida, J. 319n3 
Dexamenos of Chios 113, 113n9 


dexiotes 184, 184n20 
dialogue form 5, 23nl9, 34, 36, 77, 
115, 318, 320, 320n5, 322nl2, 323-4, 
324n21, 325 

dice (astmgaloi) 343, 343n65, 344 
dictionaries/encyclopedia/lexica 17—44 
ancient 4, 17-44, 51-2, 54n34, 55, 
96n72, 298, 316 
Ion in 10n40, 17-44, 50n22, 

52-4, 58n47, 169-70, 250, 316n50, 
345n77 

modern 4, 17-44, 296n2, 319, 

319nl 

Dictys of Crete 145n26 
didaskalos 10, 196-7, 227n29, 231n39, 
236 

Didymus 31, 51, 315 

Ion in 21, 31, 48, 48n 14, 52, 259, 
259n61, 283 

Diels, H. 297n5, 309n32, 314 

Dike 240, 341n48 

dike, ter justice 

Dinarchus 229 

Dinos Painter 152-3 

Dio Chrysostom 187n31 

Diodorus Siculus 32n35, 84n37, 

95n70, 97n75, llOnl, 145n28, 
146n32, 147n35, 147n36, 150n57, 
151n64, 283n3, 284-5, 338n33 
Diodotus 239n77 
Diogenes Laertius 6, 48nl3, 55n39, 
247nl7, 298n6, 298nl0, 299, 

300nl5, 306, 313, 319-30, 322nl4, 
328, 336n20, 338n33, 339n42, 

340n46 

Archelaus in 319-30 
epigrams 329, 329n41 
Ion in 5n26, 6, 10n42, 20nl4, 
35n37, 48nl3, 59n51, 60, 77n6, 
120n34, 200, 270, 301, 305-6, 312, 
316, 319-30, 340 

philosophical journey in 6, 319nl, 
320-1, 324, 326n32, 328, 330, 
338n32 

philosophical succession in 321-2, 
325-6, 328, 330 

Pythagoras in 5n26, 10n42, 59n51, 
60, 200, 301, 305-6, 322nl4, 
325nl6, 326n27, 326n32, 328-9, 
340 

Socrates in 319-30 
Diogenes of Apollonia 298nl0, 
299-300, 304, 309 
Diogenianus 52 
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Diomedes 150, 248, 255n41, 256, 
256n45 

Dion 337n24 

Dionysius Chalcus 185n23, 202-3, 
203n91 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 56n39, 
101n88, 103n91, 218, 218n2, 337n25 
Dionysius of Syracuse 338n33 
Dionysius Periegetes 275 
Dionysius Thrax 55n38, 140n3 
Dionysus 46, 69n26, 145, 191, 212, 
230, 236n62, 245, 250-1, 263, 266, 
289n26, 334nl5 
Chios and 64, 69, 144n23 
Great Dionysia 20, 68, 159, 164, 
234, 244n8, 261-4, 283, 339n37 
Ion on 217-8,221,224,230, 

237-8, 288, 290, 304n25 
Lydia and 288, 292 
Oeneus and 150-3 
Oinopion and 64, 65n3, 144n23, 
147, 147n35, 147n36, 148, 150 
Theatre of 152, 190, 204 
wine and 69, 145, 147, 147n36, 
150-1, 153, 212, 217, 221, 238, 

288 

Dissoi Logoi 228, 239n78, 338n30 
dithyramb 2-3, 3nl3, 3nl6, 12, 20, 
24-25, 29, 32-7, 39, 42, 56, 77-8, 
79nl6, 83n30, 182, 182nl2, 185, 
186n27, 195n58, 204n94, 245, 
245nll, 245nl2, 246, 262-3, 264n71, 
270-1, 298n8, 333n8, 337n24, 
338n33, 339n37, 342, 342n54, 343 
Ion’s Aoios 32-4, 83n30, 267, 342 
Ion’s Antigone 12 
dolphins 11,56 
Dorcis 125 

Dorian mode 187, 187n29, 200 

doxa 341n47 

Duris of Samos 102—3 

education 28, 49, 51, 54, 56-7, 85, 
85n40, 97n77, 126, 174, 174n63, 
183nl6, 184, 184nl7, 185, 191-2, 
192n49, 193, 193n52, 215, 227n29, 
231n39, 254n38, 258n57, 297 
Egypt 11, 47nl0, 57, 81n22, 210, 
287nl8, 326n32 
Eion 2n7, 336n24, 341n51 
Ekdemetikos 19nl2; see abo Epidemiai 
Elea, see Olympia 
Elea (South Italy), see Velia 
electric guitar 179n2 


elegy 40, 42n50, 42n52, 78-80, 83, 
199n75, 201, 203, 333n8, 337n29 
Ion’s 3, 5, 8-9, 17nl, 19nll, 21, 

24, 24n22, 25, 29, 31, 35, 40-3, 
50n21, 59n51, 69-70, 77, 80, 
118n24, 140, 147-8, 153n73, 154, 
171, 174, 180-2, 185-6, 202-3, 
206, 211-3, 217-40, 246, 247nl7, 
270, 270nl5, 271-2, 304n24, 
310n35, 333n8, 340, 340n46, 341, 
343 

music in 5, 9, 180-2, 185-6, 201-3, 
341 

Eleios 125, 142, 269n8 
elements 28, 297, 301, 301nl7 
Ion and 28, 60, 297, 304-5, 310, 
310n36, 330 
Eleusis 152, 339n36 
Elpinice 89n54, 103, 103n92, 104, 
104n95, 105 

Emerson, R. W. 81, 81n23, 319 
Empedocles 28, 38, 38n41, 209, 
211nl7, 304, 304n24, 304n25, 
310n36, 317, 317n54, 323nl5, 
329n40, 333n8, 338 
poetry and Ion 69n27, 238n73, 

297, 297n5, 304n24, 304n25, 343, 
343n62 

encomium 42, 42n50, 59, 78, 79nl6, 
87n51, 182, 200n77, 228 
Ion and 21, 24, 24n22, 29, 35, 77, 
246 

Encomium to Skythiades 3 
endeixis 302n21 
Eoeae 331nl 

Ephesus 34, 166, 285, 313, 328, 
328n36, 337n24 
Ephialtes 83, 94-5, 119, 126 
Ephorus 84n37, 102-3, 107, 107nl02, 
llOnl, 135n73 
Epiboia 141 

epic 28, 40, 42, 55, 71, 78, 79nl6, 

80, 81n22, 85, 151, 246nl6, 331nl, 
338n33 

Ion and 10, 40, 41, 247-62, 270nl5 
Epicurus 32n34, 298nl0 
Epidaurus 328 
epideixis 193, 193n52 
epidem- 35n37, 76n5, 109, llln3, 
166n36, 267n3 

Hippocratic corpus and 35n37, 
267n3 

Epidemiai 2n7, 2n8, 3, 3nl6, 4nl8, 
5n26, 6, 8n37, 10n43, 10n44, 19nl2, 
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20nl4, 22, 24, 24n22, 25, 33, 35, 
35n37, 46n4, 50n22, 56n42, 58n49, 
68n22, 75-109, 111, 116-9, 120n33, 
120n34, 125, 127-8, 149n51, 150n52, 
167, 172, 172n54, 172n56, 172n57, 
173-5, 183nl5, 184, 184n20, 206nl, 
215n27, 223, 226-7, 256n46, 264, 
265n74, 267, 267n3, 268-9, 269n9, 
309n34, 319, 321, 321n8, 323, 325, 
331nl, 337n29, 338, 338n32, 342n54 
Aeschylus in 2, 2n8, 5, 20, 24, 
35n37, 56, 56n42, 90n58, 108, 

120, 150, 172n54, 269, 280n35, 
309n34, 338 

Archelaus in 6, 319-30 
audience 7, 129 
biography 6, 114—6, 322-3 
Cimon in 2, 2n7, 5, 7-8, 10, 12, 20, 
23-4, 26, 66, 66nl0, 67, 89-97, 
100-1, 103-4, 106, 108, 111, 
llln2, 114, 114n3, 115-9, 119n29, 
120, 120n32, 124-5, 127, 131-2, 
135, 138, 140, 149-54, 163, 167, 
174, 183-5, 223, 226-7, 227n27, 
269, 269n8, 341n51 
date 5n24 

didaskalos in 10, 215, 236 
genre/form 5-6, 17nl, 19nll, 22, 
23nl9, 46, 49, 68, 75-88, 115, 

223, 243n2, 300nl5, 320-1, 321n7, 
322-4, 324n21, 325, 330, 333n8 
Ion in 6,8,12,68,115,321,329 
language of 6—7, 215 
pederasty in 10, 68, 82, 111, 118, 
118n23, 120, 173, 206, 227, 
227n27, 326n32, 327 
Pericles in 2, 5, 5n26, 7, 20, 24, 
25n23, 46, 68, 82, 89, 89n54, 
99-106, 108, 110-1, 114nl3, 115, 
118, 118n25, 119, 123, 127-32, 

138, 175, 184-5, 227, 268n7, 269, 
290 

Socrates in 2, 5, 5n26, 6, 20, 20nl4, 
22, 24, 34, 36, 77n6, 108, 115, 
319-330, 338n32 

Sophocles and 2-3, 3nl7, 5, 5n26, 

7, 10, 10n40, 11-3, 17nl, 20-6, 

43, 56n42, 66, 68, 111, llln2, 

114, 116, 117-8, 123-4, 132-3, 

172, 172n58, 173-4, 184n20, 206, 
213, 215-6, 227, 230, 255-7, 260, 
265n74, 266-81, 289, 289n29, 

309, 309n34, 321n8, 324, 337n29, 
341n51 


sympotic setting 5; see also Ion and 
symposia 

title 3nl6, 19nl2, 35n37, 111, 
267n3, 342n54 
Epigenes 30 

Ion and 30, 30n31, 48nl5, 310n35, 
316 

Epigonoi 248, 248n21 
epigram 39, 42n50, 78, 150n51, 151, 
180, 329, 329n41, 336n24, 338n34, 
344n70 

Ion and 3, 10n42, 21, 25, 29, 33, 
35, 77, 246, 323nl6, 336n24, 340, 
340n46, 343 

epitome 39, 51-2, 60n56 
eponymoi 11, 42, 67, 142, 146n31, 
151-2, 152n67, 153, 244 
Eratosthenes 58n49 
Eretria 124, 172n58, 190n41, 231n39, 
236 

Eriboea 141, 141n8 
Erotian 54n34 

Erythrai 124, 172, 172n58, 174 
Efymotogicum (magnum) genuinum 70, 
269-70, 276, 278, 282, 287 
Etymologicum Ononis 50n22, 59, 59n50, 
139, 140n3, 142, 144, 154, 170 
Euanthes 65 

Euboea 11,65,171,274-6,282 
Euclid 9n38, 59n51, 180, 272, 341 
Euenus 223nl4, 335nl7 
Eumelos 247nl7 
Eunopides 306n29 
euphrosune 240, 240n81 
Eupolis 10n45, 68n20, 124n46, 166, 
166n35, 167, 193, 193n52, 197, 
197n67 

Omphale and 290 
Euripides 2nl0, 20, 38, 42n52, 46-7, 
55-6, 56n39, 57, 63n69, 64, 64nl, 
68, 68n23, 78, 91, 143nl8, 144n22, 
149n48, 150n54, 151n58, 185n23, 
188n33, 196n60, 198n68, 199, 202, 
207n6, 211nl7, 213-4, 239n77, 251, 
251n29, 251n30, 251n31, 252n32, 
253, 253n33, 256n43, 257n47, 
258n54, 260, 261, 266, 269, 279n34, 
285, 309n34, 335nl7, 337n24, 
339n37 

Ion 11, 21, 146n31, 153, 331nl 
Euripus 275, 282 
Euryalus 248, 255n41 
Eurymedon 90, 90n57, 345n75 
Eurypontids 222 
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Eurytidai (Ion’s tragedy) 2, 248, 269- 
70, 274, 280, 284, 289 
Eurytus 248nl9, 274, 275, 279-80, 
283, 283n3, 284 
Eusebius 48nl5, 313 
Eustathius 38n41, 209, 258, 258n59, 
259, 274-5, 277-8, 286-7, 287nl8, 
288n22 

Euthymides 113n 10 
Evagoras of Cyprus 161 
eyes 132n68, 211-3, 217, 232, 234-6, 
278, 287, 309n33 
Ezra 32n34 

Fabius Maximus 98-9, 128 
fable 85, 229, 324 
Fabrieius 98 
Faunus 292 
fish 44 

food 11,131,210,278 
Foundation of Chios [Chiou Ktisis) 3, 4nl8, 
5, 8, 21-2, 24-5, 35, 50, 65, 78, 
139-75 

Athens and 12, 146-54, 168-75 
date 66 

Delos and 144—5, 151, 154 
dialect 59, 142, 169-71 
genre/form 5, 12, 59, 59n50, 65n4, 
80, 80n21, 139, 140n3, 156, 169, 
171, 247, 247nl7, 300nl5 
Oinopion and 142-8, 150-1 
Oinotrophoi and 145, 145n26 
Palamedes in 144-5, 154, 170n48 
prose/verse 80, 140, 140n3, 247nl7 
Peri Chiou 5n21, 144 
Samos and 151 

Teosand 142-4, 146n32, 151, 154 
Troy in 144—5, 154 
wine in 69n25, 144-5, 150-1, 153 
fowler 11,210 
fox 317 

Frederick the Great 81n23 

genealogy 11,82, 86n46, 141-2, 

151, 169, 169n46, 284, 320, 323-4, 
324n21, 325, 331nl 
Ion on 12-3, 82, 150-1, 171, 331nl 
generic versatility, see polyeideia 
giants 223 

genre 1, 4, 5n24, 6, 13, 19, 21-3, 
27n26, 29-30, 32-3, 40-1, 42n51, 
43n53, 44, 51-61, 64, 72, 76-8, 
78nl2, 79, 79nl7, 79nl8, 80, 80nl9, 
80n21, 81, 81n23, 86n46, 87, 87n50, 


112-6, 138-40, 140n3, 156, 169, 
182nl2, 211, 230, 239n78, 243, 
243n2, 245-7, 261, 267, 271, 314, 
318, 320n6, 321-4, 324n21, 325, 
333n8, 334nl5 
Glaukos 44 

Gnesippus 195-6, 196n62, 196n63, 

197 

gnomai 49, 57, 59, 96n72, 236, 238, 
249, 308, 336, 336n20, 337, 337n29 
gods 38, 40, 65, 69, 69n26, 71, 99n81, 
100n84, 113, 134, 143, 159-60, 191, 
191n45, 204, 214, 218, 221, 222nl3, 
223, 228n30, 230, 233, 238, 238n73, 
258, 266, 289, 309n33, 333, 333n8, 
335nl7, 339n36, 344n71, 345n75 
gold 71, 91, 190n41, 221, 225, 291, 
292, 337n24 

Gorgias 28, 99n81, 134, 336-7, 
337n24, 337n25, 338, 338n34, 

339n42 

Encomium of Helen 59, 228 
Ion and 28, 336, 338 
grapes 65n3, 147, 147n36, 151, 244, 
285, 292 

Ion and 211-2,217,232,235, 
237-8, 342n53 

Great Dionysia 159, 244n8, 261-4 
Ion at 10, 20, 38, 45, 68, 164, 234, 
243, 262-4, 271, 283, 339n37 
griphos 201 

guest-friendship/xmw 107, 107nl04, 
124, 172, 175 
Gyges 3nl2, 115, 284 
Gylippus 130 

habrosune 195 
Hagnon 84 

harmonia 181, 186, 341, 341n48, 
341n49, 343n66 

harmonic theory 181, 181nl0, 

187n28, 200-1, 273, 300-1, 308, 343, 
344n67 

harmonikoi 200, 200n79, 201 
harp 181nl0, 194-5, 195n56, 195n57, 
195n58, 196-7, 197n64, 197n67, 
198-9, 203, 272, 283, 288, 333n8; see 
also lyre 

iambuke 197, 197n67 
magadis 194, 197n64, 272-3, 

273n23, 282, 288 
pektis 194-5, 195n58, 273n23 
psalterion 272 
tngonon 194, 195n60, 197 
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Harpocration 28, 298n7 

Ion in 9n39, 18, 18n5, 28—30, 
32n34, 49nl5, 52, 52n30, 59, 

77, 77nl0, 149n51, 282, 288n25, 
298, 298n9, 306n28, 312, 314-6, 
316n51, 317, 344n72 
Heathrow 319n3 
Hecataeus 80, 80n21, 86n46 
Hector 65, 84, 84n35, 173, 257-9 
hedgehog 43, 249, 317 
Hegesinous 247nl7 
Helen 59, 81n22, 228, 235, 290n32 
in Ion 11,206-16,250-9 
Hellanicus of Lesbos 88n53, 139nl, 
142nl2, 143nl6, 143nl8, 146n31, 
146n32, 169 
Helle 143 

Hellenotamiai 122n41, 124, 225 
helots 94, 97n75, 119, 130, 130n65, 
185 

hendecachord, see lyre 
Hephaistes of Chios 168, 170 
heptachord, see lyre 

Heracles 79, 79nl4, 91, 151, 244, 274, 
274n27 

Athens and 189-90, 190n39 
Deianira and 150n56, 280, 289, 
289n27 

Ion and 11-2,197,221-2,248, 
248nl9, 249, 269, 274-92, 339n39, 
341 

Iphitus and 283, 283n3, 289 
Mousikos 189, 190n39 
Omphale and 11, 289-92; see also 
Omphale 

Sophocles on 12, 274—81 
Syleus and 285-6, 287nl4, 289 
Heraclides of Pontus 55n39, 196n60, 
323nl4, 323nl5, 329n40 
Heraclitus 299, 300nl5, 306 
polymathia and 305, 340n46 
Hermes 

Enagonios 331, 336, 336n21, 339, 
339n38 

Ion’s Omphale and 275, 283, 285-6, 
286nl0, 291n39 

music and 191, 191n43, 191n45, 
201n84 

Hermesilaos 68, 124 
Hermippus 244n6 
Hermippus of Smyrna 28n29 
Herodian 42n49, 48nl5, 209, 252-3, 
277, 282, 287nl8 
Herodotus 50n23, 51, 67nl4, 71, 


76n5, 80, 81n22, 82, 83n31, 84, 
84n35, 86, 86n46, 87, 88, 88n52, 
93n64, 107-8, 112, 112n4, 112n5, 
114, 114nl0, 114nll, 115, 117nl9, 
120n31, 135, 141n4, 143nl6, 

146n31, 146n32, 152n67, 162n21, 
163, 163n22, 225, 229, 235n59, 284, 
286nll, 297, 338n33 
Herophytus of Samos 90 
Heropythos of Chios 169n46 
Hesiod 80, 142-3, 143nl8, 147, 
147n36, 150, 151n58, 200n75, 228, 
248nl9, 336n20, 345n75 
Hesychius 5n23, 1 ln46, 32, 38, 44n57, 
48nl5, 70, 96n72, 207, 209, 248n22, 
252, 257, 259, 269-70, 272, 276-7, 
282, 288, 288n22, 290, 291n37 
Hieron of Aitna 339n41 
Himerius 344n70 
Hippias of Elis 78-9, 79nl4, 80, 
94n67, 338, 338n33 
hippiskos 291n37 
Hippo 63 

Hippocrates 35n37, 76n5, 267n3, 
300nl4, 313 

Hippocrates (mathematician) 306n29 
Hippothoon 152 
Histiaea 65, 171 
histor 230n37 

historiography 5, 6, 29, 35, 66, 

73-109, llOnl, 112-6, 139, 156-8, 
171-2; see also biography 
Homer 31, 32n34, 38n41, 55, 57, 
79nl8, 81n22, 83-4, 84n35, 87, 
87n52, 96n72, 98, 122n42, 141, 

143, 145n26, 148, 148n40, 148n54, 
150n54, 151n63, 204, 209, 212-4, 
214n23, 214n24, 214n25, 215, 235, 
238, 248, 248n21, 252, 254n36, 
257n50, 257n51, 258, 258n52, 
258n56, 258n59, 259, 259n60, 
260n62, 261, 261n65, 261n66, 
278n33, 279n34, 283n3, 283n4, 
331nl, 335nl7, 344n70 
Chios and 10,70-2,113,244, 
244n7, 246nl6, 270, 274 
Ion and 10-1, 48nl5, 70, 84, 144, 
144n22, 246nl6, 249, 252-60, 
269-70, 277, 310, 310n35, 318, 
338n32, 341, 341n51, 342n52 
Homem Hymns 191, 201n84, 246nl6 
homilia 118, 129—31, 184 
homosexuality 166, 166n35, 197 
Horace 324n21 
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Hornblower, S. 18n9, 23n20 
Hyllus 275-6, 289 
Hymn to Kairos 3, 5, 9, 232, 331-46 
date 334nl5 

hymns 39, 78, 183nl4, 205n97, 
205n98, 225n22, 227n27, 237-8, 
331-46 

Cretan Hymn to the Kouros 334nl5 
Homeric Hymns 191, 201n84, 
246nl6 

Hymn to Kairos 3, 5, 9, 232, 331-46 
Hymn to Number 341n51 
Ion and 3, 5, 9, 21, 24, 24n22, 29, 
35, 77, 246, 272, 288, 331-46 
Orphic Hymns 331nl, 341n51, 
342n54 

Hypatia 32n34 
Hyperides 46, 46n4 
Chiakos 160 
hypomnema 298n9 
Hypomnemata 19nl2, 35n37, 95n68, 
342n54; see also Epidemiai 

lamblichus 306n28, 308n31, 313, 
341n47, 343n61 

iambus/iambics 11, 41-2, 42n50, 
42n51, 44, 70, 78, 79nl6, 80, 203, 
248, 250; see also Callimachus 
lardanus 284 
Ilion 250; see also Troy 
intertextuality 17-44, 235, 284, 
289-90, 343 

lohannes Alexandrinus 35n37, 267n3 
lole 279, 284 

Ion (mythological) 11, 42, 67 
Euripides on 11, 21, 153, 331nl 
Ion of Chios 

Aelian and lln45, 72n32, 132, 
139nl, 145n29, 170n48, 174, 
223nl5, 234, 269 
Aeschylus and 2, 2n8, 5, 20, 24, 
35n37, 56, 56n42, 90n58, 108, 

120, 150, 172n54, 269, 280n35, 
309n34, 338 

Agamemnon 2, 3nl2, 31, 48nl4, 52, 
52n31, 70, 248, 259, 310n35 
agma in 17 

Alcmene 2, 209, 248, 274, 280n35, 
284n6 

Alexandrian criticism and 4, 21, 29, 
31, 35, 39-44, 51-2, 55-6, 333n8 
Allatios and 70-1 
alliteration and 59 
Antigone (dithyramb) 12 


Aoios (dithyramb) 32-4, 83n30, 267, 
342 

Arcesilaus and 48, 327n33 
Archelaus and 2, 5, 5n26, 6, 24, 

120, 120n34, 319-330 
Archidamus and 8n34, 24, 49, 
89n54, 120, 221-2 
Archilochus and 317 
Argeioi 2, 70, 248, 249 
Athenaeus and 2nl0, 4nl8, 5n21, 
5n26, 8n34, 10n41, 10n43, 10n45, 
lln46, 17n4, 22-3, 31, 31n32, 
35n37, 38, 43, 45nl, 48, 48nl4, 
48nl5, 49nl5, 50, 50n21, 52, 
52n31, 56n42, 68, 68n22, 69, 
69n25, 69n27, 70, 72n32, 77n5, 

82, 90n58, 95n68, 108, 111, 117, 
119n27, 120, 132, 139, 144-5, 
145n29, 153n73, 154, 170n48, 172, 
172n57, 173-4, 174n64, 182nl2, 
184n20, 185, 196n60, 197, 197n64, 
198, 202, 209-12, 215n27, 216, 
218, 221-2, 223nl5, 227, 231, 234, 
237n67, 237n71, 244n5, 248n20, 
249n24, 252, 256n46, 259, 259n61, 
260n62, 265n74, 267-72, 272n21, 
277-9, 282-3, 286-7, 287nl7, 288, 
288n22, 288n23, 304n25, 309n34, 
310n35, 316, 316n53, 317, 321n8, 
333n8, 337n29, 339n37, 343 
Athenophile 8, 66, 110, 218, 233 
Athens and 2, 2n5, 2n7, 2n8, 5, 
7-12, 19, 19nl2, 20, 23-5, 36-8, 
45-6, 66-8, 77, 88-112, 115-7, 
119n30, 120, 120n31, 120n32, 

124, 127, 129, 137-8, 140, 146-9, 
155-75, 183-5, 188, 217-240, 
243-65, 268, 268n7, 269-71, 281, 
284, 320, 320n6, 321n8, 329-30, 
336 

Atticism 49, 50n22, 180n6 
Bakhtin and 324, 324n21 
barbarian voices in 209 
biography and 3, 5, 5n25, 6-8, 

17nl, 24n22, 29, 46, 48, 64, 

72n32, 75-109, 113, 115, 236, 
243-4, 246, 256, 319nl, 321-7, 
329-30 

birth 1, 2n5, 2n7, 3, 19, 24, 112, 
119, 126, 162, 162n20, 261 
Callimachus and ln3, 4, 17-44, 48, 
48nl5, 52, 58n49, 59, 78, 78nl2, 
248n20, 265, 297, 306, 316, 
316n51, 317 
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canon and 21, 23, 25, 42, 45-63, 
263, 315-6 

celebrity 33, 35-6, 43n57, 345, 
345n77 

Chian-ness 7, 8, 10, 223-4 
Chios and 2, 7, 19-20, 22, 24, 

29, 35, 43n57, 50, 59, 64-72, 77, 
77n5, 78, 82, 90-1, 91n60, 92, 97, 
106, 109, 111, 117, 119, 126-7, 
132, 139-54, 155-75, 221, 224nl9, 
226-7, 234, 238, 244, 244n4, 257, 
270, 281, 290, 301, 306, 320 
Chios (modern) and 70-2 
Chrysillaand 31,174,269 
Cimon and 2, 2n7, 5, 7-8, 10, 12, 
20, 23-24, 26, 66, 66nl0, 67, 89- 
97, 100-1, 103-4, 106, 108, 111, 
llln2, 114, 114n3, 115-9, 119n29, 
120, 120n32, 124-5, 127, 131-2, 
135, 138, 140, 149-54, 163, 167, 
174, 183-5, 223, 226-7, 227n27, 

269, 269n8, 341n51 

comic poet 3, 5n23, 21, 24-5, 29, 
33, 35, 77, 79, 246, 342n54 
commentaries on 21, 30, 30n31, 

31, 48, 48nl4, 48nl5, 50, 72n32, 
248n20, 259, 283, 310n35, 316, 
316n53 

compound words 37, 310, 310n35 
Coronea epigram 336n24 
cosmology and 9, 21, 28, 30-1, 78, 
295-318, 330 

cups in 11, 52, 170, 225, 259-60, 
277-8, 287-8, 288n22, 310n35 
Dawn/Morning Star 32-4, 37, 
83n30, 267, 342 

death 2, 2nll, 19, 19nl2, 46-7, 61, 
83n30, 127, 168, 180, 188, 226, 
251n31, 330 

dialect in 6, 6n28, 7, 70, 78nl2, 

112, 169-70, 170n48, 336n24 
dictionaries/encyclopedia/lexica 
on 10n40, 17-44, 50n22, 52-4, 
58n47, 169-70, 250, 316n50, 
345n77 

dike (justiee) and 69, 218, 238-40 
Diogenes Laertius and 5n26, 6, 
10n42, 20nl4, 35n37, 48nl3, 
59n51, 60, 77n6, 120n34, 200, 

270, 301, 305-6, 312, 316, 319-30, 
340 

Dionysiac cult and 69 
Dionysus and 217-8,221,224,230, 
237-8, 288, 290, 304n25 


dissent in 7,218,234 
dithyrambographer 2, 3, 12, 20, 24, 
24n22, 25, 29, 32-6, 77, 83n30, 
182nl7, 245-6, 262, 267, 270, 
298n8, 339n37, 342 
editions 1, ln2 

Ekdemetikos 19nl2; see also Epidemiai 
elegist 3, 5, 8-9, 17nl, 19nll, 21, 
24, 24n22, 25, 29, 31, 35, 40-3, 
50n21, 59n51, 69-70, 77, 80, 
118n24, 140, 147-8, 153n73, 154, 
171, 174, 180-2, 185-6, 202-3, 
206, 211-3, 217-40, 246, 247nl7, 
270, 270nl5, 271-2, 304n24, 
310n35, 333n8, 340, 340n46, 341, 
343 

elements in 28, 60, 297, 304-5, 310, 
310n36, 330 

Empedocles and 69n27, 238n73, 
297, 297n5, 304n24, 304n25, 343, 
343n62 

encomiast 3, 21, 24, 24n22, 29, 35, 
77, 246 

epic and 10, 40-1, 247-62, 270nl5 
Encomium to Skythiades 3 
Epidemiai, s.v. 

epigram-writer 3, 10n42, 21, 25, 29, 
33, 35, 77, 246, 323nl6, 336n24, 
340, 340n46, 343 

epithets 4, 4nl8, 6, 28-9, 40, 58, 
58n47, 58n48, 59, 91, 91n60, 
98-102, 246, 297, 310, 312n43, 
331nl 

erotikotatos 72n32, 132, 223nl5, 
244n5, 269 
ethics and 305-6 
Eurytidai 2, 248, 269-70, 274, 280, 
284, 289 

family 2, 29, 30, 32n34, 46, 66, 

119, 120, 124, 132, 137, 163, 165, 
243 

father Orthomenes/Xuthus 29-30, 
37, 67, 149n51, 269n8, 306, 
306n28, 313, 342n54, 343 
first tragic production 2n7, 2nl0 
foreigner 8, 10, 157, 172, 175, 243, 
245-6, 261 

Eomdation of Chios {Chiou Ktisis), s.v. 
genealogy and 12-3, 82, 150-1, 

171, 331nl 

generic versatility/polyeideia 1, ln3, 
3-4, 11, 13, 24, 48, 53-4, 58-9, 

64, 77-8, 115, 246, 316n51, 317-8, 
327n33 
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genre and 4, 4nl8, 42, 218-9, 
316n51, 317 

Gorgias and 28, 336, 338 
Great Dionysia and 10, 20, 38, 45, 
68, 164, 234, 243, 262, 264, 271, 
283, 339n37 

Gyges and Candaules in 3nl2 
hapaxlegoniena in 10, 276, 315, 
341n51 

harmonic theory and 181, 181nl0, 
200, 200n78, 271-2, 343 
Harpocration on 9n39, 18, 18n5, 
28-30, 32n34, 49nl5, 52, 52n30, 
59, 77, 77nlO, 149n51, 282, 
288n25, 298, 298n9, 306n28, 312, 
314-6, 316n51, 317, 344n72 
Helen and 11, 206-16, 250-9 
Heracles 11-2, 197, 221-2, 248, 
248nl9, 249, 269, 274-92, 339n39, 
341 

Heraclitus and 305, 340n46 
Hermes and 275, 283, 285-6, 
286nl0, 291n39 

historiography and 5, 6, 66, 73-109, 
156-8, 171-2 

Homer and 10, 10n42, 11, 48nl5, 
70, 84, 144, 144n22, 235, 246nl6, 
249, 252-60, 269-70, 277, 310, 
310n35, 318, 338n32, 341, 341n51, 
342n52 

Hymn to Kairos 3, 5, 9, 232, 331-46 
hymn-writer 3, 5, 9, 21, 24, 24n22, 
29, 35, 77, 246, 272, 288, 331-46 
Hypomnemata 19nl2, 35n37, 95n68, 
342n54; see also Epidemiai 
imagery 206—40 
innovator 5, 6, 9, 59, 268, 271-2, 
333n8 

inscriptions 2n7, 336n24, 341n51 
inter-state relations and 8, 12, 
110-138, 155-75 
Ion of Ephesus and 34, 328 
Isocrates and 28, 28n28, 29-30, 

46, 46n3, 59, 60n58, 297, 305-6, 
312n42, 316, 318, 330n45, 344n72 
Isthmian games and 2, 2n8, 20, 
172n54, 338 
Ithome 120, 222n9 
Kaineus, see Phoenix/Kaineus/Oeneus 
kairos and 331-46 
kratos'm 32, 132n69, 297-8, 304, 
344n72 

Laertes 2, 70, 209, 248 
Lamachus and 150 


lo^os in 229 

Lydia and 11-2, 91, 197, 210, 272, 
272n22, 273, 275, 277, 279, 282-5, 
287-91, 333n8 

lyre and 5, 9, 90, 157, 180-5, 188, 
198-203, 205, 223, 226, 271-3, 
288n20, 341 

lyric poet 3, 17, 19nl 1, 23-5, 

29-31, 33-6, 41, 46, 63, 77, 182, 
206, 246, 248, 270, 297, 297n5, 
298, 298n8, 310n35, 316, 316n49, 
318 

Mega Drama 2, 5, 5n23, 248 
Messenia and 97n75, 184-5 
metaphor in 11, 131—2,202, 

205-40 

metre 98, 140n3, 182, 203, 222nll, 
237n67, 269, 307, 333n8 
mistletoe in 11,210 
moon in 11, 60, 308—9, 310n35, 

342, 342n53 

Musaeus in 17n4, 342, 342n53 
music and 5, 9, 11, 59, 101, 132, 
157, 179-205, 268, 270-3, 282, 

288 

mythological writings 3, 5, 11-3, 
66-70, 139-54, 171-2, 206-16, 
220-61, 266-81, 284-9 
name 42, 67, 149n51, 269n8 
natural philosopher 46, 297, 306, 
308, 310, 312 

number theory and 11, 296, 
298-300, 302-3, 307-8, 310, 

313-4, 340-1, 341n51, 343 
obituary 2, 2nl 1, 167, 283 
OeneMt (satyr-play) 3nl7 
Oeneus (tragedy), see Kaineus/Phoenix/ 
Oeneus 

Oinopion 142-8, 150-1 
Omphale, s.v. 

Orpheus and 30-1, 60, 306, 340, 
340n45, 342, 342n53 
paean-writer 3, 21, 24, 29, 35, 77, 
246, 339n35 

paignia in 28, 59n52, 63, 223, 225, 
341n49 

Palamedes and 144, 154, 170n48 
papyri of 247nl 1, 283, 283n2, 342 
Pericles and 2, 5, 5n26, 7, 20, 24, 
25n23, 46, 68, 82, 89, 89n54, 
99-106, 108, 110-1, 114nl3, 115, 
118, 118n25, 119, 123, 127-32, 

138, 175, 184-5, 227, 268n7, 269, 
290 
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Pherecydes and 2, 5n26, 10n42, 
299-300, 300nl3, 300nl5, 306, 
323nl6, 329, 340, 340n46, 343 
Philodemus and 17n4, 59n51, 
310n35, 342 

philopotes 10, 10n45, 31, 12ni2, 119, 
132, 145n29, 244, 244n5, 269 
philosopher 3, 6, 9, 11, 21-2, 24-5, 
29-30, 34, 36, 43, 46, 52, 59-60, 
69n27, 72, 77, 114nll, 218, 246, 
295-346 

Phoenix/Kaineus/Oemus 2-3, 70, 43, 
210, 248-9, 333n8 
Phoenix 1 3, 43, 70, 248-9, 269 
Phoenix 2 3, 70, 248-9, 272n21 
Phrouroi 3, 10, lln46, 70, 207, 210, 
248-9, 250-7, 260, 266nl, 272n21 
physiognomies in 117, 156, 220 
Pindar and 21, 78, 257, 309n34, 
317, 339n39 

Plato and 5, 20nl4, 23nl9, 34, 37, 
40n44, 42, 77, 115, 316, 318-30, 
341 

Plutarch and vii, 2n7, 2n8, 4nl8, 
5n26, 6, 10n44, 12n51, 17, 23, 
35n37, 43n57, 46n4, 52-3, 56n42, 
58n48, 58n49, 59, 60n56, 65n7, 

66, 75-109, llOnl, 111, 115-9, 
120n33, 125, 127-9, 140, 140n3, 
145n28, 146-7, 147n35, 147n37, 
149n51, 150n52, 154, 167, 167n37, 
171n51, 172n54, 172n56, 174-5, 
183nl5, 184-5, 223, 226, 268n7, 
269n9, 307, 309n32, 316, 331nl, 
336n20, 338, 341n51, 342n53, 
344n72 

politics of 7-9, 12, 66, 106-40, 143, 
146-75, 182-5, 198, 202, 205, 

218, 220, 223-4, 226, 233-8, 240, 
268-9, 281, 290, 329 
polychordia and 9, 179-205 
polyeideia/generic versatility 1, ln3, 
3-4, 11, 13, 24, 48, 53-4, 58-9, 

64, 77-8, 115, 246, 316n51, 317-8, 
327n33 

polymathy 1, 4, 11, 14, 220, 240, 
305, 318, 320, 330, 340n46 
Presbeutikos 3, 3nl6, 8n37, 33, 35, 

77, 342n54; see also Epidemiai 
Prometheus in 5n23 
prose-writer 2-5, 8-9, 13, 17nl, 
19nll, 19nl2, 21-2, 23nl9, 24-5, 
29-30, 33-5, 35n37, 36, 41, 43, 
53-4, 58-9, 63, 65, 65n4, 77, 80, 


80n21, 81, 98-9, 114, 118n24, 139, 
140n3, 156, 169, 169n44, 186, 

206, 220, 224, 227, 230, 246, 247, 
247nl7, 298, 299, 300, 300nl5, 
307, 317 

proverbial wisdom in 43, 59, 249, 
249n25, 317, 336n20 
proxenos 8n37 

pseudepigrapha 2n7, 3, 3nl2, 3nl7, 
47nll, 150n51, 336n24, 341n51 
Pythagoras/Pythagoreans and 9, 21, 
30-1, 59, 200, 238n73, 295-318, 
323nl6, 328-9, 338n32, 340, 
340n46, 341n49, 342n54, 343, 
343n62, 344 

reception/Maehlehen 4, 6-7, 12, 
17-44, 45-63, 70-2, 75-109, 284, 
290-2 

riddles in 202, 210, 212-3, 231-5 
Samos and 6, 77n6, 103, 104n94, 
119, 125, 128, 301, 306, 319-330 
satyr-play, see Omphale; see Ion s.v, 
tragedian 

scolion-writer 3, 8n34, 11, 21, 24—5, 
29, 35, 77, 145n29, 174n64, 246, 
337n29 

Second Sophistic and 49, 75-109 
Seneca and 3nl2 
serpent in 11, 139nl 
Socrates and 2, 5, 5n26, 6, 20, 
20nl4, 22, 24, 34, 36, 77n6, 108, 
115, 319-330, 338n32 
son Achilles 10n40, 67nl6, 150n51, 
165, 165n32, 166 

son Tydeus 10n40, 46, 67, 149-1, 
158, 158n7, 159, 165, 165n33, 
247nl8 

Sophia and 52, 98, 123n44, 173, 
238n73, 304n25, 307, 330, 343n62, 
344n72 

sophistes 28, 46, 246, 297, 301, 
340n46, 345n72 

sophistry of 28, 297, 301, 340n46, 
345n72 

Sophocles and 2-3, 3nl7, 5, 

5n26, 7, 10, 10n40, 11-3, 17nl, 
20-6, 43, 56n42, 66, 68, 77n5, 

82, 90n58, 108, 111, llln2, 114, 
116-8, 123-4, 132-3, 172, 172n58, 
173-4, 184n20, 206, 213, 215-6, 
227, 230, 255-7, 260, 265n74, 
266-81, 289, 289n29, 309, 309n34, 
321n8, 324, 337n29, 341n51 
Sparta and 8, 11, 24, 46, 49, 67, 
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89n54, 94-7, 101, 120, 138, 149, 
158, 167, 174, 174n64, 184-5, 
185n21, 221-3, 223nl7, 224-5 
statistical approach to 53-4 
Stesimbrotus and 6, 23nl9, 85, 88, 
97, 100, 104n95, 106 
Street (Chios) 7, 72 
Suda on 2nl0, 3nl2, 3nl3, 3nl4, 
3nl6, 5n26, 9n39, 10n41, 18, 

18n7, 18n8, 24, 32, 32n34, 33, 

36, 38, 39, 45, 45nl, 45n2, 47, 
48nl5, 50n22, 58n47, 59-60, 
60n54, 77, 77n9, 145n29, 149n29, 
234, 250, 266nl, 269n8, 271, 283, 
288n25, 297, 298n8, 310n35, 312, 
312n43, 316, 339n37, 341n51, 342, 
345n77 

Sunekdemetikos 3, 3nl6, 342n54; see 
also Epidemiai 

sunesis 32, 132n69, 202, 297-8, 304, 
344n72 

sympotica and 8, 10-1, 20, 24-5, 

63, 76, 82, 91-2, 108, 124, 126, 
147, 153, 158, 172-5, 182-5, 
217-40 

syrinx m 252, 272n21 
Teos and 59, 142-9 
Teukros 2, 70, 248 
Themistoeles and 2, 5, 5n26, 20, 

24, 90, 92-4, 117n21, 174, 183-4, 
226 

Theseus and 12, 65-6, 140-1, 

147-9, 154, 171 

three in 11, 28, 32, 60, 132n69, 

144, 170n48, 269, 278, 286, 296, 
298-9, 302-3, 305, 310, 312-4, 
341, 342n54, 344 

tragedian/satyr-writer 2, 2n7, 2nl0, 
3, 3nl2, 3nl7, 4, 4nl8, 10-1, 13, 
17nl, 19nll, 19nl2, 20-4, 24n22, 

25, 28-31, 32n34, 33-4, 36-8, 
40-1, 43, 43n57, 45-6, 52-4, 56, 
58, 63-5, 68, 70-1, 76-9, 100-2, 
118, 139, 185n22, 197, 206, 
209-11, 216, 230, 243-92, 297, 
297n5, 298, 298n8, 301, 309-10, 
310n36, 312n43, 316n50, 318, 
331nl, 333n8, 339n37, 341, 

341 n51; see also Agamemnon, Alcmene, 
Argeioi, Eurytidai, Phoenix/Kaineus/ 
Oeneus, Laertes, Mega Drama, Omphale, 
Phoenix 1, Phoenix 2, Phrouroi, Teukros 
Triagmos, s.v. 

Trojan plays 21, 70, 248-57, 260 


tyche in 9, 11, 32, 52, 98, 132n69, 
297-8, 300, 304, 307, 330, 342n54, 
344, 344n72 
Varro and 17n3 
vietories 19, 36-7, 69, 104n94, 

234, 243-6, 251n31, 261-4, 281, 
339n37 

vocabulary 7, 10, 10n40, 37, 50, 
69n27, 70, 101, 128-32, 170, 216, 
237, 248n20, 250, 252, 257-60, 
269, 278, 282, 288, 310, 310n35, 
311-5, 333n8, 341n51 
wealth 19nl2, 119, 119n30, 120, 
126, 243 

wine and 10-1, 20, 23-4, 36-8, 
45nl, 68-9, 119, 119n30, 

139-154, 172-4, 182nl2, 202, 
211-3, 217-240, 243-5, 262-4, 

271, 278, 285, 287-8, 290, 309n34, 
310n35 

Ion of Samos 180, 270nl4, 336n24 
Ion of Ephesus 328, 328n36, 337 
Ion and 34, 328 
Ionia 1, 7, 50n23, 65, 66n8, 67, 

113n9, 129, 142, 148-9, 153-4, 
163n23, 166, 171, 240, 247nl7, 
329n39, 331nl, 341n51 
Athens and 30, 38, 42, 66, 103-4, 
108-9, 112n5, 117, 128, 138, 142, 
143nl6, 146, 146n32, 162, 166, 
168, 171, 173-4, 225-6 
biography and 7, 28n29, 112-3, 

243, 295-318, 321, 323, 329n39 
dialect 6, 6n28, 7, 70, 78nl2, 112, 
169-70, 170n48, 336n24 
luxury/truphe 166, 196, 223, 223nl8 
music and 180, 186-8, 195, 195n60, 
199n73, 204-5 
Panionion 65, 171, 173 
philosophy in 6, 11, 67n27, 307, 

309, 321, 325, 328-30, 341n47, 
342n54 

Persia and 83, 90, 117, 162, 

162n21, 163, 225, 269 
revolts 46, 88n53, 117, 128, 146, 
146n31, 159n8, 161, 163n23, 
225-6, 244n4, 268 
Iphitus 283, 283n3, 289 
irony 18, 58, 100n81, 197, 225n22, 
229, 275, 289, 320, 328, 340, 

340n46, 342 

islanders 7, 75, 106-8, 128, 138 
Isocrates 46, 46n4, 57, 110, 337, 
338n30 
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Ion in 28-30, 46, 46n3, 59, 60n58, 
297, 305-6, 312n42, 316, 318, 
330n45, 344n72 
Istros 141 n8 

Ithonie 120, 97n75, 222n9 
lulus Paulus 62n64 

Jerusalem 319n 1 
Johnson, S. 115 

justiee (dike) 148, 167, 336, 336n20, 
341n47 

Ion and 69,218,238-40 
Juvenal 324n21 

Kaineus, see Phoenix 
kairon gnothi 336n20 
kairos/K.airos/H)imn to Kairos 3, 5, 9, 
232, 331-46 
Kaunos 247nl7 
Kennedy (airport) 319n3 
kenning 202, 210 
kithara 181, 181n9, 186-90, 190n39, 
191n45, 192, 198, 204-5; see also lyre 
kitharistes 183nl6, 187, 193 
kitharizein 183 
Knidos 247nl7 
Komos 153, 195 
Konnos 193 

Kosmologikos 9n39, 35, 298, 298nl0, 
312, 315, 342n54; see also Tnagmos 
kratos 32, 132n69, 297-8, 304, 344n72 
kruphos 317n54 

ktiseis (foundations) 5, 44, 66, 80n21, 
140n3, 146n32, 148, 247nl7; see also 
Foundation of Chios (Chiou Ktisis) 
as competitive genre 169 
Ktisis, see Foundation of Chios 

Lacedaimonios 89n54, 125, 269n8 

Lactantius 62 

Laertes 2, 70, 209, 248 

Lamachus 150 

Lanzmann, C. 319nl 

Laodicea 63 

Laomedon 90, 269 

Larensis 38 

Leonidas 83-4, 84n35 

Leophron 38 

Lesbos 68, 117, 139nl, 162, 168, 173, 
195n58, 227, 247nl7 
Lewis Painter 147—8 
Libanius 63 

libraries 18, 27, 31, 36, 39n42, 42, 
46-7, 55, 62, 312 


Lichas 274-6, 279, 289 
Lindos 142 
Linus 190 

lion 287, 291, 291n35, 317 
Little Iliad 249-60 
local historiography, see ktiseis 
logios 229 

logographers 87, 87n51, 87n52 
logos 38n39, 193, 228n30, 229, 299, 
310n35, 314, 332 
Lollianus 42n49 

‘Longinus’ 3, 12-3, 25, 43n57, 48, 
56n42, 59n49, 61, 72n31, 101n88, 
103n91, 267, 316n48 
Lot 32n34 
Lucas, D.W. 21 

Lucian 32n34, 197n65, 291, 291n35, 
324n21, 336n22 
Lucilius 324n21 

Lucullus 92-4, 94n67, 125n49, 132 
Lupercalia 292 
Lyceum 312 

Lycophron 145n26, 145n27, 145n28 
Lycophron (sophist) 200n77, 343n58 
Lycurgus 47, 55n39 
Lydia 71, 80, 86, 91, 283n4, 284, 
284n5, 285, 291n37, 292 
Ion and 11-2, 91, 197, 210, 272-3, 
275, 277, 279, 282-5, 287-91, 
333n8 

music and 41, 194-5, 195n58, 

196-7, 210, 272-3, 282-3, 288, 
333n8 

lyre/lyra 179-205, 331n49, 334nl5, 
343n58; see also harp 
Apollo and 183nl4, 189-90, 

190n39, 191, 191n45, 203-4, 
204n94 

Aristotle and 186, 192, 192n48, 

195 

barbitos 182-3, 185n22, 194—5, 
195n57 

cosmic 200n77, 343n58 
dekabamon (ten-stepped) 180-1, 202, 
272 

Eastern 190, 195, 195n58, 

197n67 

hendecachord 5, 9, 180-3, 186n25, 
188, 198, 200, 202-5, 271, 271nl8, 
272, 341 

heptachord 181, 18 In 10, 182, 
183nl4, 186-7, 194, 198-9, 202, 
272 

invention of 191, 191n45 
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Ion and 5, 9, 90, 157, 180-5, 188, 
198-203, 205, 223, 226, 271-3, 
288n20, 341 

kitham 181, 181n9, 186, 186n25, 

187, 187n28, 188-90, 190n39, 
191n45, 192, 198, 204-5 
Lydian harpists 194, 195n58, 196-7, 
272-3, 282-3, 288, 333n8 
phorminx 183nl4, 272 
tortoise and 181, 190, 201, 201n84 
twelve-stringed 186, 186n27 
Lyre (constellation) 200n77 
lyric 3, 11, 29, 31, 42n50, 44, 55, 
55n36, 63n68, 83, 89, 182, 183nl4, 
184, 184nl8, 186, 187n29, 188, 
191n45, 193, 193n52, 195n58, 
196n62, 197, 231n40, 334nll, 
334nl5, 337n29, 342n54 
Ion and 3, 17, 19nll, 23-4, 24n22, 
25, 29-31, 33-6, 41, 46, 63, 77, 
182, 206, 246, 248, 270, 297, 
297n5, 298, 298n8, 310n35, 316, 
316n49, 318 

Lysander 130-1, 336n24 
Lysias 76n5, llOnl 
Lysippus 344, 344n70 
Lysistrata 95, 95n69, 97n75 

magadis 194, 197n64, 272-3, 273n23, 
282, 288, 288n20; see also lyre 
Magnes 195n57 
Manganas, S. 71 

Manuel Bryennius 9n38, 59n51, 180, 
272, 341 

Marmor Parium 143nl6, 146n31 
Maron 244 
Maroneia 244 

marriage 96n72, 107, 107nl04, 120, 
153, 341n47 
Marsyas 190 
masks 230-1 

mathematics 78, 301, 306n29, 307, 

343 

measure 223nl4, 335-6, 336n20, 
337n29, 339n42, 341 
medicine 29, 54n34, 308, 335, 

335nl8, 341n48 
Mega Drama 2, 5, 248 
Prometheus in 5n23 
Megara 326n32 
Meineke, A. 39 
Melanippides 186n27 
Melanos astu 151 
Melas 65, 146n32, 151 


Meleager 150n56 
Melian dialogue 132-5 
Meliboea 141n8 
Melissus 28, 321n9, 328 
Melos 132-5, 342n54 
Memoirs, see Epidemiai 
memory 13, 46, 60-1, 116, 117nl9, 
218, 230, 230n37, 238, 264n72, 
307-8, 319nl, 321, 327, 336n24 
Menander 57, 61, 61n60, 63, 63n69, 
333, 333nl0, 335nl9 
Menander Rhetor 333n8 
Menedemus 322nl2 
Menelaus 145n26, 254, 254n36 
Menippean satire 324n21 
Meropis 247nl7 
Messenia 97n75, 184-5 
metaphor 58n49, 129, 131, 185n23, 
199, 205, 205n98, 206-40 
Ion and 11,131-2,202,205, 

206-40 

riddles as 210,212-3,231-5 
wine-related 11, 211-3, 234-5, 238 
metics 136, 261, 271 
metre 44, 55, 98, 140n3, 182, 203, 

218, 222nll, 237n67, 269, 307, 

333n8 

metriotes 333n30 

Metrodorus of Chios 71, 257n48 

metron 203n90, 336, 336n20 

Milesian scolia 196n60, 199n74 

Miletus 102, 142, 180, 186, 188, 204 

Miltiades 93, 135, 142 

Minoans 147n33 

Minos 148 

Minotaur 213 

Minyas 143nl8 

misdetoe 11,210 

Mnaseas 48nl5 

moichoi 197 

moon 11, 60, 308—9, 310n35, 342, 
342n53 

Moore, G. E. 323nl9 
Moschion 48 
mothax 101, 127—31 
mothon/Mothon 100-1, 128-9, 129n59, 
185, 185n23 

mothonikos 100-1, 127-9, 131, 184—5 
Mount Athos 56 
Mount Pelinnaion 170, 170n48 
Mount Tmolus 285, 288, 292 
mountains 67, 191n45, 195n58, 207, 
257-9, 276, 285, 288 
murex 214-5 
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Musaeus 17n4, 342, 342n53 
Musaeus (grammaticus) 291n39 
Muses 40, 71, 79nl6, 101, 180, 187, 
190, 199, 199n73, 199n75, 204-5, 
218n3, 228 
mousike, see music 

music and music-making 101, 132, 
157, 179-205, 218, 233, 236n62, 
245nl2, 270-4, 285, 297, 311, 343, 
343n64, 343n66 
education 192-3 
harmonic theory 181, 181nl0, 
187n28, 200-1, 273, 300-1, 308, 
343, 344n67 

instruments, see aulos, barbitos, harp, 
iambuke, kithara, lyre, magadis, pektis, 
phorminx, psalterion, trigonon 
Ion and 5,9,11,59,101,132,157, 
179-205, 268, 270-3, 282, 288 
Lvdia and 41, 194-7, 210, 272-3, 
282-3, 288, 333n8 
modes (Dorian, Mixolydian, 

Phrygian) 187, 187n29, 200, 271 
New Music 5, 9, 186, 186n26, 188, 
192, 197 

Plato on 186, 187n28, 187n29, 
187n30, 190, 192-3, 195, 199, 271 
politics and 9, 179-205 
riddles and 201-2 
Socrates and 193—4 
symposia and 205, 218, 233, 
236n62, 273 

vase-paintings of 189, 190n39, 196, 
204, 204n94 
Mycale, Batde of 163 
Mycenaeans 213,268 
myth 3, 5, 11-3, 19nl2, 26, 29-30, 
66-7, 71, 87, 99n80, 139-54, 171-2, 
190, 208, 212, 220, 229-30, 247nl7, 
248, 248nl9, 266-81, 284-5, 290, 
331nl 

Mytilene 57, 162, 165, 220, 233 

Naucratis 247nl7 
Naupactia 247nl7, 331nl 
navigation 334nl3, 335, 335nl8, 
344n71, 345n75 
Neleus 143nl6, 146 
Nemea 335nl6 
Nephelokokkyipa 15 9 
Nepos 81 
Nero 343n65 

New Music 5, 9, 186, 186n26, 188, 
192, 197 


Nicander 55n38, 201n84 
Nicias 86, 107nl06 
Nicochares 291 
noos 341n47 

number theory 11, 296, 298-303, 
307-8, 310, 313-4, 340-1, 343 

occasio 337n26, 344n70 
octopus 43, 249 

Odysseus 114, 145, 145n26, 145n29, 
244 

Ion and 10n42, 249-60 
Oechalia 248nl9, 274-80, 283-4, 

289 

Oedipus 23n20 
Oeneis/Oeneidae 152-3 
Oeneus 2, 3, 3nl7, 43, 70, 210, 248-9, 
333n8, 336 
Oeneus 149-54 
Oeneus (Attic hero) 151-4 
oida 331nl 

Oinopides of Chios 71 
Oinopion 

Chios and 12, 12n51, 65-66, 69, 
140, 142-8, 150-1, 154, 171 
Dionysus and 64, 65n3, 144n23, 

147, 147n35, 147n36, 148, 150 
etymology 69n25, 147 
mythology 142-8, 150-1 
Ion on 142-8, 150-1 
Oeneus and 150-1 
Palamedes and 145n29 
Rhadamanthys and 145n28 
Theseus and 12, 12n51, 65-66, 140, 
147-8, 154, 171 
tomb 147 

vase-painting of 147-8 
Oinotrophoi (Elaia, Oino, 

Spermo) 145, 145n26 
otbios 235n55 

Old Oligarch, see Pseudo-Xenophon 
Olympia 38, 149n47, 265, 331-46 
Olympic games 38, 78, 338n33, 
339n36 

Olympiodorus 336n20 
Olympus 257, 257n50 
Omphale (Lydian queen) 266-92 
Aspasia as 100, 100n83, 290, 
290n32, 291 
Clearchus and 290n33 
Heracles and 11, 289-92 
madame 100, 291n38 
mime and 291, 291n38, 292 
Tmolus and 284 
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Omphale (Ion’s satyr-play) 

Achaeus’ Omphale 289-90 
Antiphanes’ Omphale 291 
bakkaris in 211, 287, 287nl7, 

309n34 

Cratinus (Older) Omphale 290, 
290n32 

Cratinus (Younger) Omphale 291, 
291n37 

cross-dressing in 12, 278, 287, 

290-1 

date 283-4, 289 
Dionysus in 288 
Ewytidai and 284, 289 
Heracles 11-2,197,248,269, 
274-81, 283-92, 339n39, 341 
Hermes in 275, 283, 285-6, 286nl0 
Ionic forms in 286 
Lydia and 282-92 
magadis 197n64, 272-3, 273n23, 

282, 288, 288n20 
mesomphalai 211, 288 
oaks in 276 
Ovid and 292 
Peloponnese in 277, 287 
Pelops 275, 277, 286, 286nl0 
Phrygia 286nl0 
satyrs in 197, 285, 287-8 
Silenus in 283, 285-8 
Sophocles and 272-81, 289, 309n34 
stimmis 278, 287, 287nl8 
thiasos in 288, 288n25 
Onomacritus 219 
Opportunity, see kairos 
Orchomenos 143-4 
oregano 70, 270, 287 
organon 179, 192 
Origen 32n34 
Orion 142 

Orpheus 9n39, 30, 31, 48nl5, 60, 
60n54, 306, 312n43, 340, 340n45, 
342, 342n52, 342n53, 342n54 
Ion and 30-1, 60, 306, 340, 

340n45, 342, 342n53 
Orphic Hymns 333nl, 340n45, 

342n54 

Orthomenes 29-30, 37, 67, 149n51, 
269n8, 306, 306n28, 313, 342n54, 

343 

ostracism 2n7, 26, 89n54 
ostraka 57, 199 
Otherness 8, 11, 220, 235n56 
Oulios 142 

son of Cimon 125, 142, 269n8 


ousia 341n47 

Ovid 145n26, 291n36, 292 
oxen 38, 213 

Oxford 19, 19nl3, 39, 319n3 
Oxford Classical Dietionary 18-27 
Oxford University Press 18n9, 19nl2 
Oxyrhynchus 39; see also papyri 

Pactolus 275, 278, 287 
paean 42n50, 78, 238, 337n24, 

339n35 

Ion’s 3, 21, 24, 29, 35, 77, 246, 
339n35 

paideia 85, 85n40, 174, 174n63, 184, 
192, 254n38 

paignion 28, 59n52, 63, 196n62, 223, 
225, 228, 341n49 

painting 114, 149n48, 168n43, 215, 
227-8, 278, 287, 291n35 
palaestra 336n21 

Palamedes 144-5, 145n26, 145n29, 

154 

Palladas 333nl0, 344n70 
Palladium 256 
Pamphilus 52 
pamphlets 324n21 

pan- compounds 224nl9, 237, 237n70 
Panathenaia 136, 189-90, 190n39, 
190n41, 192, 198n70, 255, 261, 
261n65, 328 
Pandion 152 

panhellenic concepts 10, 95, 97, 105, 
138, 149, 158, 172, 198n70, 234n52, 
255, 257, 261, 261n64, 262 
panhellenic institutions 9, 172n54, 
198n70, 261, 264-5, 336, 338 
Panionion 65, 171, 173 
pantodapos 224nl9, 229 
Panyassis 80, 247nl7, 248nl9 
Paphlagonia 234 

papyri 47, 47nl0, 56-7, 61-2, 231n39, 
239, 342, 342n54 
Callimachus and 27, 39 
Ion and 47nl 1, 283, 283n2, 342 
Oxyrhynchus 3nl2, 3nl7, 39, 

47nll, 48nl5, 57n45, 188n33, 275, 
277, 283, 283n2, 286, 291n38, 292 
paraprosdokian 237, 286 
Parmenides 28, 304n25, 310n36, 
338n32, 342n54 
Parnassus 43n57, 257 
Paros 135 
parrhesia 229, 240 
Parthenius 147n35 
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Pasiphae 213 
Pausanias (Atticist) 3n 14 
Pausanias (periegete) 50n23, 52, 

67nl4, 78, 141n8, 143, 143nl6, 
143nl7, 143nl8, 146n31, 147, 
147n33, 149n48, 151n64, 152, 
152n66, 187n31, 191n45, 247nl7, 
331-4, 335nl6, 336, 336n23, 337n24, 
338n33, 338n34, 339n36, 339n38, 
343, 343n65, 345-6, 346n79 
Ion in 3nl5, 4nl8, 5n21, 12n52, 22, 
50, 50n23, 58n47, 65, 65n4, 139, 
140n3, 142-4, 146n32, 151n61, 

154, 171, 232, 247, 257n48, 

331-46 

Pausanias (Spartan) 83—4, 92, 124 

Peisetairos 159 

Peitho 228n30 

Peleus painter 168 

Pelias 259 

Pella 334n70 

Peloponnese 44, 56, 88n53, 91, 91n61, 
93n65, 224, 226, 277, 287 
Peloponnesian War 20, 66-7, 84, 86, 
86n46, 110, 119n31, 125n50, 138 
Pelops 195n58, 275, 277, 286, 286nl0, 
287nl7 

Penia 199n75 

Pentekontaetia 88n53, \ see also 
Athens 

performance 11, 80n21, 168, 182, 

200, 337n29 
Periboea 141 n8 
Peri Chiou, see Foundation of Chios 
Pericleidas 94, 97n75 
Pericles 83-5, 85n39, 86, 93, 93n65, 
97n77, 99-106, 110, 116-7, 119n31, 
122, 125n50, 126-7, 132, 135-7, 224, 
290, 309n33 

Agamemnon and 103-4, 128 
Chrysillaand 31,174,269 
citizenship law 136—7, 171 
comic poets and 84n37, 100-1, 
102n90, 105, 290 

funeral speech 100n84, 103, 104n93 
Ion and 2, 5, 5n26, 7, 20, 24, 

25n23, 46, 68, 82, 89, 89n54, 
99-106, 108, 110-1, 114nl3, 115, 
118-119, 123, 127-32, 138, 175, 
184-5, 227, 268n7, 269, 290 
mothonikos 100-1, 101n87, 127-31, 
185, 185n23 

Odeion and 190, 190n40 
Olympian manner 100, 105, 118 


Persia 83, 86, 96n73, 97, 162, 162n21, 
163, 225, 309 

Persian Wars 20, 84, 84n35, 90, 

93n66, 94, 110, llOnl, 112, 117, 
149n48, 162, 190n40, 226, 269 
Persius 324n21 
personification 9, 186, 199n73, 

199n75, 232-3, 331-46 
persuasion 228 
Pfeilfer, R. C. F. O. 39 
Phaedra 148, 239n77 
Phaedrus 337n24 
Phaedrus (fabulist) 344n70 
Phanai 290 
Phanios 344n70 

pharmakon 217, 235, 236n64, 237-8 
Phaselis decree 163—4 
Pheme 345n75 
Phereboea 141n8 
Pherecrates 186, 186n27, 199n73 
Pherecydes of Athens 141-2, 143, 
143nl6, 143nl8, 143n20, 144, 
145n27, 146n31, 146n32, 283n3 
Pherecydes (Pythagorean) 2, 5n26, 
10n42, 299-300, 300nl3, 300nl5, 
306, 323nl6, 329, 340, 340n46, 

343 

Philaidae 142, 345n75 

Philemon 48nl5 

Philip 165, 165n32, 166 

Philo 211nl7 

Philochorus 97n75 

Philocleon 115n 15 

Philodemus 17n4, 59n51, 310n35, 

342 

Philolaus 301, 302, 302nl9, 303n22, 
309 

Philoponus 28, 58n48, 60, 60n57, 61, 
304-5, 310, 310n36, 316 
philopotes 10, 10n45, 31, 72n32, 119, 
132, 145n29, 244, 244n5, 269 
philosophy 6, 20, 29-30, 42n49, 

48nl3, 78, 102-3, 110, 121, 126-7, 
193-4, 239, 316, 319-30, 333n8, 
342n54; see also Archelaus; Aristode; 
Diogenes Laertius; Plato; Pythagoras; 
Pythagoreanism; Socrates; Triagmos 
Ion and 3,6,9,11,21-2,24-5, 
29-30, 34, 36, 43, 46, 52, 59-60, 
69n27, 72, 77, 114nll, 218, 246, 
295-346 

Presocratic 43, 69n27, 299-300, 
300nl3, 300nl5, 305, 317, 317n54, 
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317n56, 318, 321, 323nl5, 325-6, 
329n40, 338n32, 338n33, 342n54 
symposia and 192-4, 227n29, 228, 
228n29 

Philostratus 78 
Phocea 334nl3 
Phocylides 96n72 
Phoenix/Kaineus/Oeneus 2-3, 43, 70, 
210, 248-9, 333n8 
Phoenix 1 3, 43, 70, 248-9, 269 
Phoenix 2 3, 70, 248-9, 272n21 
Phokais 247nl7 
phorminx 183nl4, 272 
Phoronis 247nl7 

Photius 3nl4, 5n23, 5n26, lln46, 
32n34, 49, 50n22, 63, 118n24, 

207n5, 252, 257, 269-70, 276, 
288n25, 304n24, 333n8, 334nl5 
Phrixos 143 

Phrouroi 3, 10, lln46, 70, 207, 210, 
248-57, 260, 266nl, 272n21 
Phrygia 91, 187n29, 194, 195n58, 

268, 271, 272n21, 286nl0 
Phrynichus 10, 56, 63, 199n73 
Phrynichus (grammarian) 58n47 
Phrynis 188n31, 192, 192n47 
Phthia 143nl8 
phthongos 180 

Phylarchus 101n85, 130n62 
Pickard-Cambridge, A. W. 19, 26 
Pigres of Halicarnassus 324n21 
Pindar 63n68, 64, 64nl, 78, 79nl6, 
107, 107nl04, 121-2, 122n40, 
181nl0, 183nl4, 195, 202, 202n88, 
205n98, 208n7, 223nl4, 235n61, 
249n25, 257n50, 273, 274n27, 
317n54, 333n7, 333n8, 334nl5, 
335nl7, 336n20, 339, 339n35, 
339n36, 339n41, 340, 340n44, 341, 
341n48 

Ion and 3, 21, 43n57, 78, 257, 267, 
309n34, 317, 339, 339n39 
Pisander 248nl9 
Pittacus 220, 233, 336n20 
Plataea 168, 333n8 
Plato 38, 40n44, 41-2, 46n5, 47, 51, 
51n25, 55, 59n49, 60n58, 76n5, 

78-9, 79nl4, 79nl6, 79nl8, 83n31, 
94n67, 98-9, 99n81, 101n88, 105, 
107, 110, llOnl, 126, 132n68, 

140n3, 187, 187n28, 187n29, 192-3, 
193n52, 196n60, 199, 201n80, 

209, 209nl3, 211, 211nl7, 219, 
222nl3, 227n29, 229, 235n59, 


236n64, 239n80, 246nl6, 290n32, 
297, 301nl7, 312-3, 319n3, 320n4, 
325n26, 327-8, 336n20, 337, 337n24, 
338n32, 338n35, 339n42, 344n71 
dialogue form 5, 23nl9, 77, 115, 

318 

Ion (dialogue) 34, 37, 42, 78nl2, 79, 
79nl6, 79nl8, 229, 327-8 
Ion of Chios and 5, 20nl4, 23nl9, 
34, 37, 40n44, 42, 77, 115, 316, 
318-30, 341 

music and 186, 187n28, 187n29, 
187n30, 190, 192-3, 195, 199, 

271 

Pythagoreanism in 301 
symposia and 192-3, 219, 222, 
236n64, 243, 320n5 
Plato Comicus 195n60 
Pleistoanax 83, 135 
Pliny the Elder 51, 147n35, 275, 
343n65 

Pliny the Younger 51n25 
Plutarch 2n7, 10n45, 32n35, 42n49, 
46n6, 47n7, 48nl3, 51, 51n25, 52, 
55n39, 62n64, 71, 75-109, llOnl, 
117n22, 125, 125n49, 127n55, 128, 
131, 131n67, 132, 135, 138, 141n7, 
141n8, 146, 153, 164, 175n65, 
184nl7, 186-7, 187n30, 187n31, 
188n33, 190, 201, 201n83, 205n97, 
219, 227n29, 230, 231n39, 231n41, 
244n62, 63n69, 290n32, 291n35, 316, 
337, 343-4 

Ion in vii, 2n7, 2n8, 4nl8, 5n26, 

6, 10n44, 12n51, 17, 23, 35n37, 
43n57, 46n4, 52-3, 56n42, 58n48, 
58n49, 59, 60n56, 65n7, 66, 
75-109, llOnl, 111, 115-9, 

120n33, 125, 127-9, 140, 140n3, 
145n28, 146-7, 147n35, 147n37, 
149n51, 150n52, 154, 167, 167n37, 
171n51, 172n54, 172n56, 174-5, 
183nl5, 184-5, 223, 226, 268n7, 
269n9, 307, 309n32, 316, 331nl, 
336n20, 338, 341n51, 342n53, 
344n72 

Pseudo-Plutarch 309n32 
Plutarch (son of Nestorius) 42n49 
Pollux 3nl6, 22, 48nl5, 185n23, 
205n97, 248n22, 277-8, 282, 286-7, 
287nl8, 288n22, 291n37, 342, 

342n54 

polychordia 9, 179-205 
Polybius 87n51 
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Polyclitus 334, 335nl6, 336n22, 343, 
343n65, 343n66, 344, 344n70, 345 
Polycrates of Samos 107, 115 
polyeideia 13, 17-44, 54-61, 78-9, 261 
Agathon 79nl7 

Callimachus 17-44, 48, 58n49, 78, 
316n51 

Critias 79, 246nl3 
Hippias 78-9 

Ion 1, ln3, 3, 4, 11, 13, 24, 48, 
53-4, 58-9, 64, 77, 78, 115, 246, 
316n51, 317, 318, 327n33 
Platoon 55, 79, 79nl6, 79nl7, 
79nl8 

Prodicus 78-9 
Sophocles 42n52 
Xenophon 79 

polymathia 1, 4, 11, 14, 31, 58n49, 220, 
240, 305, 318, 320, 327, 330, 340n46 
Polyphemus 244 
Pompaios 345n75 
Pompey 93 
poneros 235, 235n55 
poms 235n55, 235n57 
Porphyry 313 

portraiture 18, 113, 113n9, 113nl0, 
114 

Poseidon 65, 71, 171, 257, 334, 
340n47 

Asphaleios 345n75 
Posidippus 344n70 
praotes 93, 99 
prepon 336n20, 338n30 
Presbeutikos 3, 3nl6, 8n37, 33, 35, 77, 
342n54; see ako Epidemiai 
Hippocratic 267n3 
Procles 8, 221, 222, 222nll 
Proclus 249, 250, 250n27, 253, 
253n34, 256, 334nl5 
Prodicus 78-9, 79nl4, 339n42 
Prometheus 5n23, 280n35 
Propertius 291n36 
prophasis 229 

prose-writing 5, 29, 42n52, 44, 57, 

59, 62, 65n4, 75, 78, 79, 80, 80n20, 
80n21, 81, 87, 87n51, 98, 99, 
102-103, 112, 113, 140, 140n3, 141, 
169, 169n44, 198, 198n68, 219, 220, 
224, 230, 235n59, 239, 247nl7, 298, 
299, 300, 300nl5, 317, 320n5 
Ion’s 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 13, 17nl, 
19nll, 19nl2, 21, 22, 23nl9, 24, 
25, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 35n37, 36, 
41, 43, 53, 54, 58, 59, 63, 65, 


65n4, 77, 80, 80n21, 81, 98, 99, 
114, 118n24, 139, 140n3, 156, 

169, 169n44, 186, 206, 220, 224, 
227, 230, 246, 247, 247nl7, 298, 
299, 300, 300nl5, 307, 317 
prosopon 230 
prosopopoeia 232, 334nll 
Protagoras 314, 339n42 
prytaneion 94n67 
prytanis 152, 218, 221, 237 
pseudes 228n30 

Pseudo-Longinus 3, 12-3, 25, 43n57, 
48, 56n42, 59n49, 61, 72n31, 

101n88, 103n91, 267, 316n48 
Pseudo-Phocylides 96n72 
Pseudo-Xenophon 77n5, llOnl, 

123, 129, 164n25, 185n23, 228n33, 
235n55 

purple 91, 94, 213-5, 291 
Pythagoras 23, 32n34, 238n73, 
295-318, 322nl4, 323nl5, 326n27, 
326n32, 328, 343n66 
Diogenes Laertius on 5n26, 10n42, 
59n51, 60, 200, 301, 305-6, 
322nl4, 325nl6, 326n27, 326n32, 
328-9, 340 

Ion and 9,21,30,31,59,200, 
238n73, 295-318, 323nl6, 328, 
329, 338n32, 340, 340n46, 341n49, 
342n54, 343, 343n62, 344; see also 
Triagmos 

Orphic writings and 30, 31, 60, 

306, 340, 340n45 
Pythagorean(ism) 9, 21, 30, 209, 
295-318, 340, 342n54, 343, 344n72 
akousmata 307 

Aristotle on 301, 302, 302n21, 303, 
306, 313, 340, 341n47 
ethics 9, 300, 302, 305, 306, 307, 308 
harmony 300, 341n49, 343, 343n66 
music 59, 200, 200n77, 343n66 
number theory 296, 298, 301, 302, 
303, 307, 310, 311, 313, 314, 340, 
341n47, 341n51, 343 
Parmenides and 304n25, 338n32, 
342n54 

silence 343, 343n61 

Quintilian 55, 55n39, 57, 58n46, 
103n91 

Remembrances {Mneiai) 218n3 
Rhadamanthys 145n28 
rhapsodes 328, 334nl5, 338n33 
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Rhegas, Ph. 71 

rhetoric 145n29, 184nl8, 193, 

193n52, 194, 205n97, 218, 233n46, 
239n80, 297, 298n7, 337, 339n42 
Rhodes 247nl7 
rhythmos 195n58, 343n64 
riddles (ainigmai, griphoi) 201-2, 210, 
212-3, 231-5, 307, 337n29 
Aesop’s 201 

Aristotle on 231-2, 231n39 
Cleobulina’s 201 
metaphor and 210, 212-3, 231-5 
music-related 201-2 
Pythagorean 307 
sympotic 201-2, 231-5 
Russell, B. 323nl9 
Russian Formalists 208nll 

Salagos 65 
Salaminia 128 

Salamis 141, 141n7, 190n40, 204 
Sallustius 12n50 
Samos 6,9,90,102,107,117, 
146n31, 151, 153, 173, 247nl7, 274 
Archelaus and 6, 77n6, 319—330 
Athens and 46, 68, 90, 100n84, 
102-3, 103n91, 117, 125, 146n31, 
160nl3, 168, 173n59, 179, 326-7, 
328 

Chios and 68,117,151,173,269, 
274, 306, 320 

Ion and 6, 77n6, 103, 104n94, 119, 
125, 128, 301, 306, 319-330 
Pericles and 46, 68, 102-3, 104n94, 
119, 128 

philosophy and 9, 301, 306-7, 
319-330 

revolt 23,46,68,102,117,119, 
128, 173n59 

Socrates and 6, 77n6, 319-330 
Sophocles and 23, 68, 173, 173n61 
Sappho 42n50, 83, 183nl4, 194, 
331nl 

Sardis 107, 277, 287, 326n32 
Sarpedon 122, 122n42 
satyr-play 44, 102n90, 282, 285-6, 
288-92, 292n40 

Ion and 3, 3nl7, 11, 20-1, 24, 31, 
45, 79, 100, 102, 118, 197, 248, 
266-92, 341; see abo Omphale 
Satyrus 188n33, 263n69 
Satyrus (historian) 147n35, 151n58 
Sayings of the Spartans 51 
Schneider, O. 39 


Scipios 98 

Scylla 278n33, 342n52 
Scymnus 71 
Scyros 90 

Scythinus 200n77, 343n58 
Second Sophistic 13, 49, 75, 346n79 
Selinus 113nl0, 195n58 
Semonides of Amorgos 195n57 
Seneca 3nl2, 291n36 
sententiae 49, 54, 238, 336n20 
serio-comic 42, 324n21 
serpent 11, 139nl 
Servius 145n26, 151n60, 256n45 
Sestos 90, 90n57, 117, 117nl9, 174, 
226 

seven 340, 341n47, 342n53; see also 
lyre; number theory 
Seven Sages 5, 51, 201, 297 
sex 10,65,68,82,100,111,118, 
118n23, 120, 153, 166, 166n35, 173, 
196-7, 206, 219, 222, 227, 227n27, 
269, 288, 290n33, 291, 326n32, 327 
Sextus Empiricus 60n58 
shamanism 302 
Sicilian expedition 161, 225 
Sicily 56, 76n5, 244n7, 263 
Sicyon 344n70 
Sidonius Apollinaris 63n65 
Simonides of Ceos 5, 38, 42n50, 78, 
79nl6, 145n26, 197, 228n34, 246nl6, 
270nl6, 333n8 
Simos 153 

Simplicius 300, 300nl4, 302n21, 
303-4, 304n25, 311n37 
simulacra 221, 256n45 
Sinope 10, 31, 48, 72n32, 119n27, 
145n29, 244n5, 316, 316n53 
scolia 3,11,21,24-5,29,35,77, 
145n29, 196n60, 199n74, 246, 

337n29 
Skythiades 3 
Smith, P. 19nl2 
Smith, Sir W. 19nl2 
Socrates 22, 42, 76-7, 79nl7, 79nl8, 
99n81, 193, 193n52, 229, 233n45, 
319-330, 337n24, 338n32 
Archelaus and 5n26, 6, 20nl4, 
319-330 

Athens and 6, 22, 108, 319-330 
Ion and 2, 5, 5n26, 6, 20, 20nl4, 

22, 24, 34, 36, 77n6, 108, 115, 
319-330, 338n32 
Melissus and 321n9, 328 
Samos and 6, 77n6, 319—330 
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Solon 42n52, 56, 83, 126, 146n31, 
341n47 

Sophia 52, 98, 123n44, 173, 238n73, 
304n25, 307, 330, 343n62, 344n72 
sophists 28, 76n5, 94n67, 107, 126, 
134, 194, 200n77, 226, 228, 228n30, 
239, 239n78, 255n42, 297, 301, 336, 
338n30, 338n33, 339, 340n46, 341, 
342n54, 345n72 

Ion as sophistes 28, 46, 297, 301, 
340n46, 345n72 

Sophocles 3, 3nl7, 12, 12n50, 13, 23, 
42n52, 46, 46n6, 47, 47nll, 55-6, 
56n39, 56n42, 64, 64nl, 68, 78-9, 
122n41, 124, 133, 135, 151n58, 
173n61, 201n84, 204, 211nl7, 213-5, 
255-6, 256n44, 256n45, 257, 257n50, 
260-1, 266-81, 286nl2, 288n20, 289, 
289n27, 309, 334nl5, 337n29 
dexios 184n20, 227, 227n25 
homerikotatos 70, 341n51 
Ion and 2-3, 3nl7, 5, 5n26, 7, 

10, 10n40, 11-3, 17nl, 20-6, 43, 
56n42, 66, 68, 77n5, 82, 90n58, 
108, 111, llln2, 114, 116-8, 

123-4, 132-3, 172, 172n58, 173-4, 
184n20, 206, 213, 215-6, 227, 230, 
255-7, 260, 265n74, 266-81, 289, 
289n29, 309, 309n34, 321n8, 324, 
337n29, 341n51 
Sophocles the younger 48 
Sophron 324n21 
Sosiades 51 
Sosicrates 322nl4 
Sotades 42 

soul 91, 92n61, 209, 209nl3, 301nl7, 
302, 341n47 

South Italy 9, 247nl7, 301, 306n28, 
328, 334, 338n32, 340, 345 
Sparta 38, 51, 67, 83, 83n31, 84, 
84n35, 86, 93n65, 93n66, 107nl06, 
125, 128-31, 133-5, 161-2, 164 
agoge 129-30 

Archidamus of 24, 49, 89n54, 120, 
174, 174n64, 221-2 
euergetism 121n39 
Eurypontids 222 
Ion and 8,11,24,46,49,67, 

89n54, 94-7, 101, 120, 138, 

149, 158, 167, 174, 174n64, 

184-5, 185n21, 221-3, 223nl7, 
224-5 

mothax 100-1, 127-31, 184-5, 
185n23 


music at 187-8, 199n73, 204n96, 
205, 205n97 
nothoi 130 

susstitia 121n39, 131, 222 
Spartan War Fund 164 
spoudogeloion 42, 70, 324n21 
Staphylos 145, 145n28, 147, 147n35, 
148, 151 

Stephanus of Byzantium 143nl6 
Stesichorus 193, 193n52, 197, 255, 
338n32 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos 85n39, 87n51, 
88-9, 89n54, 89n56, 91, 91n59, 
91n61, 93n65, 94, 97, 97n77, 100, 
100n84, 104n95, 106, llOnl 
Ion and 6, 23nl9, 85, 88, 97, 100, 
104n95, 106 
Stilpo 326n32 

Stobaeus 51-4, 60n56, 60n58, 337n29 
Ion in 2n8, 3nl2, 60, 60n55, 60n56, 
61, 309n32, 338 

Strabo 52, 107nl02, 140n3, 143nl6, 
146n31, 146n32, 148 
Ion in 43n57, 48, 52, 275, 282, 
286nl0 

Strachey L. 81, 81n23 
stasis 223nl4 
Stratonicus 201n80 
Strattis 162-3 

Suda 32n34, 38, 38n38, 38n40, 38n41, 
42n49, 42n50, 42n51, 42n52, 44, 
55n38, 298nl0, 312 
dithyramb in 3nl3, 3nl6, 18, 18n7, 
32-3, 39, 342, 345n77 
Ion in 2nl0, 3nl2, 3nl3, 3nl4, 
3nl6, 5n26, 9n39, 10n41, 18, 

18n7, 18n8, 24, 32, 32n34, 33, 36, 
38-9, 45, 45nl, 45n2, 47, 48nl5, 
50n22, 58n47, 59-60, 60n54, 77, 
77n9, 145n29, 149n29, 234, 250, 
266nl, 269n8, 271, 283, 288n25, 
297, 298n8, 310n35, 312, 312n43, 
316, 339n37, 341n51, 342, 345n77 
Sulla 46 

Smekdemetikos 3, 3nl6, 342n54; see also 
Epidemiai 

sunesis 32, 132n69, 202, 297-8, 304, 
344n72 

susstitia 121n39, 131, 222 
Syleus 285-6, 287nl4, 289 
Syleus Painter 148n39 
sjimmetria 341, 341n48 
symposium 9, 11, 63, 85n39, 120, 
179-205, 217-40, 324n21 
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Apollo and 238 
competition at 172, 191, 231, 
263n68, 273 
dike ax 217,239-40 
Dionysus and 211-2,217-8,221, 
224, 230, 236n62, 237-8, 288-90, 
304 

eyes at 235-6, 236n62 
games and riddles at 153, 201-2, 
231-5, 240, 337, 340 
Heracles at 286-9, 277-8 
hymns and 225n22, 238, 333n8, 
334nl5, 337n29 

Ion and 8, 10-1, 20, 24-5, 63, 76, 
82, 91-2, 108, 124, 126, 147, 153, 
158, 172-5, 182-5, 217-40 
libations at 90, 218, 221, 222nl3, 
239, 278, 287 
memory and 218, 230 
metasympotie 182, 202, 222, 225, 
227, 233, 236 

moderation and 223nl4, 239, 
337n29 

music and 179-205, 218, 233, 
236n62, 273 

Omphale and 277-8, 286-9 
paedagogy at 174n63, 183nl6, 184, 
192-3, 227, 227n29, 231n39 
penia and 199n75 
philosophy at 192-4, 227n29, 228 
Plato and 192-3, 219, 222, 236n64, 
243, 320n5 

prose and 219-20, 320n5 
prytanis oi 218,221 
rules and conventions of 218,220, 
220n5, 225n21, 226, 231, 239-40 
sex and 68, 82, 111, 118, 118n23, 
120, 173, 196-7, 206, 219, 222, 
227, 227n7, 288 
silence at 232-3, 233n45 
Spartan 221-2, 223nl7, 225 
syn- and 224, 224n20 
truth and 174,226-31 
unity and 236-7 
victory-parties 243, 243n4 
wine at, s.v. 

Syrianus 42n49 
synnx 187, 252, 272n21 

Tabula Montefalconii 56n40 
Tacitus 82 
Talos 65 
Telamon 142 
Teleclides 197 


Telegonia 247nl7 

Telegoms 255n41 

Telestes of Selinus 195n58 

Tellias of Acragas 38 

Teos 59, 107, 142-4, 146n32, 151, 

154 

Terpander 183nl4, 187n31, 195, 272 
tetrachord, see lyre 
tetraetys 308, 311 

Thales 298nl0, 309, 325, 338n33 
Thamyras 190, 204, 204n94, 273-4, 
288 

Theatre of Dionysus 152, 190, 204 
theatrokratia 186, 189-94 
Thebes 64, 143nl8, 150, 152, 244, 

248 

theios aner 83n31 

Themistocles 42n52, 83, 83n31, 84, 
84n35, 85, 85n39, 86, 88, 89n54, 
113nl0, 135, 184nl7 
Ion and 2, 5, 5n26, 20, 24, 90, 

92-4, 117n21, 174, 183-4, 226 
Odeion and 184nl8, 190n40 
Plutarch and 89n54, 90-4, 99 
Theocritus 195n57, 246nl6 
Theocritus of Chios 71 
Theodectes 48 

Theognidea 108, 182nl2, 199n75, 

202, 202n85, 202n87, 202n88, 219, 
223nl4, 227n27, 227n29, 228n32, 
238, 239n80, 334nl5, 344n70 
Theophrastus 46, 304n24, 304n25, 

313 

Theopompus of Chios 64n3, 71-2, 
94n67, 146n32, 147n36, 148, 150n57, 
160-1 

Theron of Acragas 317n54 
thesaurus 205, 205n98 
Theseus 43, 141n8, 149n47, 289n27 
Athens and 66, 141, 141n6, 142, 
148-9, 149n48 

Chios and 12, 12n51, 65-6, 66n9, 
141, 147-9, 171 

Cimon and 12, 66, 66nl0, 90, 
141-2, 345n75 

Ion on 12, 65—6, 140-1, 147-9, 

154, 171 

vase-paintings of 141, 147—8 
Thespis 56 
Thesprotis 247nl7 
Thessalos 125, 269n8 
Thessalos (Hippocrates’ son) 267n3 
Thessaly 143nl8, 143nl9, 148 
Thoreau, H. D. 319 
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Thrasymachus 160 
three 11, 28, 32, 60, 132n69, 144, 
170n48, 269, 278, 286, 296, 298-9, 
302-3, 305, 310, 312-4, 341, 342n54, 
344; see also number theory 
Thueydides 10, 49, 57, 67, 67nl8, 71, 
81, 81n22, 83n31, 84, 84n36, 84n37, 
85-6, 86n46, 87, 87n51, 87n52, 88, 
93n65, 97n75, 98n78, 99n81, 100, 
102-3, 103n91, 104, 107, 107nl06, 
llOnl, 112n5, 114nl0, 117, 117n22, 
118n26, 119, 119n28, 119n31, 132-4, 
134n71, 135, 135n73, 138, 146n41, 
149n48, 161-2, 162nl7, 164n25, 165, 
165n30, 168, 168n6, 169, 173n59, 
198n68, 224-6, 228-9, 239n77, 
246nl6, 268, 268n6, 312n39 
Ion and 10n40, 46, 67nl6, 71, 
87n51, 88, 88n53, 103-4, 127, 

140, 149, 149n50, 149n51, 158-9, 
244n4 

Thueydides (son of Melesias) 83, 

89n54 

Tiberius 298n6 
Timaeus 229, 301 
time, see ehronos! Chronos 
time 191 
Timocles 79nl7 
Timon 298n6, 326n32 
Timotheus 180, 186, 186n25, 187, 
187n31, 188, 188n33, 199n73, 204, 
204n96, 205, 205n97, 205n98 
Titans 19nl3, 223 
Tomyrus 229 
tonos 180, 271-2 
tourism 170 

tragedy/satyr-play 2, 2n7, 2nl0, 3, 
3nl2, 3nl3, 3nl7, 4, 4nl8, 10-1, 13, 
17nl, 19nll, 19nl2, 20-4, 24n22, 
25-6, 28-31, 32n34, 33-4, 36-8, 
40-1, 42n50, 43, 43n57, 44-5, 45nl, 
46, 48, 52-4, 54n33, 54n34, 55, 
55n39, 56, 58, 63-6, 68, 70-1, 75-9, 
79nl7, 79nl8, 81, 100-2, 102n89, 
102n90, 103, 105, 118, 124, 139, 
184n20, 185, 185n22, 185n23, 196, 
196n60, 197, 199, 206, 209-11, 

216, 227n29, 228, 230, 234-92, 297, 
297n5, 298, 298n8, 301, 309-10, 
310n36, 312n43, 316n50, 318, 331nl, 
333n8, 334nl5, 338n33, 339n37, 341, 
341n51 

transmigration 302, 317n54, 340n46 
Triagmos 3, 9, 19nll, 21, 24, 24n22, 


30, 30n31, 31n32, 35-6, 52, 59, 61, 
77, 295-318, 323nl6, 323nl9, 
329-30, 341n51, 344 
arete in 98, 100, 128, 299, 305, 310, 
330 

as philosophy 295-318 
Athens and 330 

cosmology and 9, 21, 28, 30-1, 78, 
295-318, 330 
date 330 

Diogenes of Apollonia and 298nl0, 
299-300, 304, 309 
early prose works and 299-300, 
300nl5 

elements in 28, 60, 297, 304-5, 310, 
310n36, 330 
ethics in 305—8, 314 
Kosmologikos 9n39, 35, 298, 298nl0, 
312, 315, 342n54 
kratos 32, 132n69, 297-8, 304, 
344n72 

moon in 60, 308—9, 342n53 
number theory in 11, 296, 298-300, 
302-3, 307-8, 310, 313-4, 340-1, 
341n51, 343 

Orpheus in 30-1, 60, 306, 340, 
340n45, 342, 342n53 
paignion 28, 59n52, 63, 223, 341n49 
Peri meteoron 9n39, 33, 37, 298, 
298nl0, 312 
Physies? 305 

Pythagoreanism and 9, 295—318, 
341n49, 342n54 

sunesis 32, 132n69, 202, 297-8, 304, 
344n72 

three in 28, 32, 60, 132, 296, 

298-9, 302-3, 305, 310-5, 342n54, 
344 

title/s 9, 9n39, 28, 31, 296-7, 

311-5, 342n54 

Triagmoi 9n39, 31, 297, 311-5, 
329-30 
Triasmoi 313 

triangles 28, 30-1, 301, 301nl7, 311 
tripods 65, 263, 313, 315 
Trojan War/Troy 21, 46, 70, 84, 103, 
128, 144-5, 154, 244, 248-56, 260 
truth 87, 88n52, 91, 91n61, 99, 102-3, 
299nll 

falsehood and 228, 228n30 
prose and 87, 99, 102-3, 230 
symposia and 174, 226-31 
Trygaeus 167, 266-7 
Tryphon 273 
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Turks 49 

tyche/Tydat 52-3, 72, 98-9, 342n54, 
344, 344n71 

Ion and 9, 11, 32, 52, 98, 132n69, 
297-8, 300, 304, 307, 330, 342n54, 
344, 344n72 

Pythagorean 304, 344, 344n72 
Tydeus (Ion’s son) 10n40, 46, 67, 
149-51, 158, 158n7, 159, 165, 
165n33, 247nl8 
Tydeus (Laniachus’ son) 150 
Tydeus (mythological) 150, 150n54 
Tzetzes 56, 56n40, 278, 286, 342 

Varro 17n3, 324n21 

vases and vase-painting 11, 52, 

113nl0, 141, 141n9, 147-8, 148n38, 
148n39, 150n57, 152-3, 153n71, 
168n41, 170n48, 179, 189n38, 
190n39, 203-4, 219, 244n7, 245n9, 
256n44, 259, 260n61, 270, 270nl3, 
278, 287, 287nl5, 310n35 
Anacreontic 194 
Andocides Painter 189n39 
Brygos Painter 189n39 
Dinos Painter 152—3 
Euthymides 113n 10 
Exekias 147n36, 150n57 
eyes on 236, 236n62 
Lewis Painter 147-8 
Meidias Painter 204 
music themes on 189, 190n39, 196, 
204, 204n94 
Oeneus on 152-3 
Omphale on 287, 287nl5 
Peleus Painter 168 
Syleus Painter 148n39 
Velia (Elea) 247nl7, 334, 334nl3, 
334nl8, 338n32, 340n47, 342n54 
Vergil 17n4, 257n51 
victories 38, 65, 78, 90, 104n94, 122, 
122n41, 126, 126n51, 147, 153, 
190n40, 192, 192n47, 204, 227, 
243n3, 243n4, 264n72, 328, 339, 
339n41, 345; see also agones 
vine, see grapes 
Vitruvius 184nl8, 190n40 

Wells, H. G. 323nl9 
Weltanschauung 155 
Westmacott Ephebe 343n65 
wine 174, 193, 195n58, 219, 227, 
227n29, 233, 236 
bull-faced 11,211-3 


Chian wine 20, 24, 36—8, 64n3, 69, 
69n25, 145, 145n29, 172, 233-4, 
238, 244-5, 262-4, 271, 335nl7 
cups 11,52,170,219,225,236, 
236n62, 259-60, 277-8, 287-8, 
288n22, 310n35 

Dionysus and 69, 145, 147, 147n36, 
150-1, 153, 212, 217, 221, 238, 

288 

inspectors 236 

Ion and 10-1, 20, 23-4, 36-8, 
45nl,68-9, 119, 119n30, 139-154, 
172-4, 182nl2, 202, 211-3, 
217-40, 243-5, 262-4, 271, 278, 
285, 287-8, 290, 309n34, 310n35 
Lydia and 285, 288 
metaphors of 11, 211-3, 234-5, 

238 

mixing lln45, 50, 69n25, 144, 
170n48, 195n58, 221, 223nl4 
myths 69, 144-5, 150-1, 153 
Oinopion and 69, 69n25, 142-8, 
150-1 

pourers/attendants 68, 118, 118n23, 
151, 172, 221, 227, 335nl7 
symposia and 217-240 
trade 233n48 

truth and 174, 227, 227n29, 238 
“wine-face” 69n25, 147, 213 
Wooden Horse 254 
writing-tablets 57 

Xanthus of Lydia 80 
xenia 107, 107nl04, 124, 172, 175 
Xenocrates 307n30 
Xenophanes 80, 219-20, 220n5, 

222-3, 223nl4, 239, 247nl7, 318, 
337n29 

Xenophon 5, 46n5, 58n49, 68n21, 

76, 76n5, 77, 79, 79nl4, 82, 85, 
95n68, 97n75, 107, 115, 121n39, 
130-1, 141n4, 219, 225n21, 233n45, 
323, 323nl9, 324; see also 
Pseudo-Xenophon 

Xuthus (father of Ion) 29-30, 37, 67, 
149n51, 269n8, 306, 306n28, 313, 
342n54, 343 

Xuthus (mythical) 30, 67, 149n51, 
150n51 

Xuthus/Buthus (Pythagorean) 306, 
306n28, 342n54, 343 

Yale University 319n3 
Ypocras 267n3 
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Zanes 332, 336, 336n23 

Zenis of Chios 148, 148n42 

Zeno 100-2 

Zenobius 3nl4 

Zenobius Athous 3nl4, 48nl5 

Zeus 19, 191, 221-2, 222nl2, 267, 


279, 314, 331, 332n6, 334, 335nl6, 
336, 336n23 
Ourios 345n75 
Zoilus 255n43 
Zolatas, G. 65 
Zonaras 288n25 
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